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CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 





THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1955 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 212 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Smith of Maine, Case, and Welker. 

Also Present: Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, William 
H. Darden, and T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russetut. The committee will come to order. Good 
morning, Mr. Secretary. The committee has before it for considera- 
tion H. R. 4720, the Career Incentive Act of 1955, which was passed 
in the House several days ago. 

As I understand it, the basic purpose of this legislation is to reduce 
the turnover in the Armed Forces and make a career there more 
attractive by increasing the basic pay and incentive pay and author- 
izing dislocation allowance and increase in per diem, and other pay- 
ments. The House reported an original bill and it differs slightly 
from the bill H. R. 2607 proposed by the administration. 

The principal revision made by the House was the awarding of a 6 
percent increase to persons retired under laws in effect prior to October 
1, 1949. 

The administration bill provided for no increase for such persons 
and it would have permitted them to elect within a period of 2 vears 
to receive pay under the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

H. R. 4720 will be placed in the record at this point. 

(H. R. 4720 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4720, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To provide incentives for members of the uniformed services by increasing certain pays and 
allowances. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representat ves oj the U/nited Siates of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘Career Incentive 
Act of 1955” ‘ 

Sec. 2. The Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Sts t. 804), as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201 (a) is amended by striking out the tables therein and inserting 
the following in lieu thereof: 
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“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Years of service 















































Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 Over4 | Over6 | Overs Over 10 
| | 
0-8. $963. 30 $963.30 | $1,021.80 | $1,021.80 | $1,021.80 | $1,021.80 | $1,021.80 
O-7. 800. 28 800. 28 | 850. 20 850. 20 | 850. 20 850. 20 850. 20 
O-6.. 592. 80 | 492. 80 631. 80 631. 80 | 631. 80 | 631. 80 | 631, 80 
0-5. 474. 24 474. 24 | 507. 00 | 507.00 | 507. 00 507. 00 | 507.00 
O-. | 400. 14 400. 14 429.00 | 429.00 | 429. 00 452. 40 | 483. 60 
0-3. 326. 04 | 326. 04 | 351.00 | 374. 40 | 405. 60 421. 20 436. 80 
 eeccee 259. 36 | 274.18 | 335. 40 | 335. 40 351. 00 366. 60 382. 20 
O-1 222. 30 | 237.12 296. 40 296.40 | 312. 00 327. 60 | 343. 20 
Years of service 
“Pay gra le " 7 = = = a — — 
Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
O-8.... $1, 021. 80 $1,021.80 | $1,021.80 $1, 021. 80 $1, 021. 80 $1, 021.80 | $1,076. 40 
0-7. 850. 20 | 850. 20 | 850. 20 | 850. 20 850. 20 904. 80 967. 20 
0-8... 631. 80 631. 80 | 655. 20 717. 60 748. 80 780. 00 811. 20 
0-5 530. 40 | 561. 60 | 577. 20 608. 40 639. 60 670. 80 670. 80 
0-4... 499. 20 | 514. 80 | 530. 40 561. 60 577. 20 592. 80 | 592. 80 
0-3 | 452. 40 | 468. 00 | 483. 60 499. 20 514. 80 514. 80 514. 80 
O-2_. | 397. 80 413.40 413. 40 413. 40 413. 40 413. 40 413. 40 
O-1.. 358. 80 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 | 374. 40 
eevee Maes me | | 
“WARRANT OFFICERS 
Years of service 
“Pay grade ; oe 
Under 2 Over 2 Over3 | Over4 Over 6 Over8 | Over10 
_— | 
hg PS PETE $332. 90 $354. 90 $354. 90 | $354. 90 $370. 50 $386. 10 $401. 70 
NR Ac barmicnignaanl 302. 64 323. 70 323. 70 | 323. 70 331. 50 339. 30 | 347. 10 
dine onsae 264. 82 280.80 | 280. 80 | 280. 288. 60 304. 20 | 319. 80 
W-l othe 219. 42 251. 20 | 251. 20 | 251. 20 266. 80 286. 30 | 294. 10 
Years of service 
“Pay grade | — 
Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
Sone ner se was aaanepeegtiagenetieah amantnieinasinbie coe 
W-4.. jain vsti $421. 20 | $452. 40 | $468. 00 $483. 60 | $499. 20 $514. 80 $530. 40 
W-3 ssienpdstitenigcienabehail | 358. 80 | 374. 40 | 382. 20 405. 60 428. 00 443. 60 459. 20 
Te Banceecnsnestenin 335. 40 350. 00 | 357. 80 373. 40 389. 00 404. 60 420. 20 
> aire 305, 80 313.60} 321.40 337.00| 352.60 368.20 | 368.20 
| 





“Pay grade 





“ENLISTED PERSONS 





Years of service 





Under 2 








$206. 39 
175. 81 
145. 24 
122. 30 
99. 37 


3a 


RS SD 


83. 20 


Ww whotololotota! 


wh. 
3 
2 
1 
1 


(under 4 
months) 78. 00 








| j 
Over2 | Over3 | Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
| | | 
$222.30 | $222.30 $230.10 | $237.90 | 253.50 | $261.30 
187. 20 187. 20 195. 00 | 214. 50 222.30 | 234.00 
163. 80 163.80!  183.30| 191.10 | 202.80 | 210.60 
140. 40 140. 40 | 159. 90 167. 70 179.40 | 187.20 
117. 00 117.00 | 132. 60 140. 40 | 148.20 | 156.00 
101. 40 101. 40 | 109. 20 117.00 | 124. 80 132. 60 
98. 80 98. 80 106. 60 106. 60 106. 60 | 106. 60 
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“ENLISTED PERSONS—Continued 


Years of service 











“Pay grade . - — 
| Over 12 Over 14 Over16 | Overl8 | Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
| | | 

Be. 06s.. _| $273.00 $280. 80 $288. 60 $304. 20 | $319. 80 | $335.40 | $335.40 
Gisétoeressnrie | 241. 80 | 249. 60 257. 40 273. 0 288. 60 288. 60 | 288. 60 
-G.Asen-~<< | 218. 40 226. 20 234. 00 | 241. a0 257. 50 257. 50 | 257. 50 
BA Laine. eo dcaae | 195. 00 202. 80 210. 60 | 218. 40 218. 40 218. 40 218. 40 
I i das | 159. 90 163. 80 | 163. 80 163. 80 163. 80 | 163. 80 163. 80 
WE atiiecaecaes 132. 60 132. 60 132. 60 | 132. 60 132. 60 | 132, 60 | 132. 60 
E-1.. ; : 106. 60 106. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 | 106. 60 106. 60 | 106. 60” 


i | 


_ 2) Section 201 is further amended by redesignating subsections ‘‘(d)”’ and 
(e)” as ‘‘(c)” and ‘(d)”, respectively. 
(3) Section 201 is further amended by adding the following new subsection: 
““(e) Aviation cadets enlisted or appointed under the Army Aviation Cadet 
Act (55 Stat. 239), as amended, or under the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942 
(56 Stat. 737), as amended, are entitled to monthly pay at the rate of 50 per 
centum of the basic pay of a commissioned officer in pay grade O-1 with under 
two cumulative years of service.” 
(4) Section 204 (a) is amended by— 
(A) striking out the word “part” in clause (3) and inserting the word 
“clause’”’ in lieu thereof; 
(B) striking out the word “and” at the end of clause (8); 
(C) striking out the period at the end of clause (9) and inserting a semi- 
colon in lieu thereof; and 
(D) adding the following new clauses: 
“*(10) duty as low-pressure chamber inside observer: 
yo) duty as human acceleration or deceleration experimental subject; 
ant 
‘(12) duty involving the use of helium-oxygen for a breathing mixture in 
the execution of deep-sea diving.”’. 
(5) Section 204 (b) is amended to read as follows: 
‘“‘(b) For the performance of hazardous duty as prescribed in clause (1) or (2) 
of subsection (a) of this section, a member of a uniformed service qualifying for 
incentive pay thereunder is entitled to pay at a monthly rate as follows: 


“INCENTIVE Pay ror Hazarpovus Duty PERFORMED UNDER SEcTION 204 (a) (1) 
AND (2) 
“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Years of service 














“Pay grade neler ea tie eee tee 
Under2 | Over2 | Over 3 Over 4 | Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
Nee Rane ee ieee ee Reg ae ee | 

Deb es ceactinnavianl $155. 00 | $155. 00 $165. 00 | “S 00 bs 5 $165. 00 | $165. 00 $165. 00 
Ciccenadne eos 150. 00 | 150. 00 160. 00 60. 00 | 160. 00 160. 00 | 160. 00 
OOS sik 200.00 | 200.00 215. 00 215 00} 215.00 215.00 | 215.00 
Ob. Lite bases 190. 00 | 190. 00 205. 00 | 205. 00 | 205. 00 205. 00 205. 00 
D8 ciniaineyeimtapenes 170. 00 | 170. 00 | 185. 00 | 185. 00 | 185. 00 195. 00 | 210. 00 
Gp teanbecaass 145. 00 | 145. 00 155. 00 165. 00 | 180. 00 | 185. 00 | 190. 00 
OnG ni wiles ataes 115. 00 | 125. 00 150. 00 150. 00 | 160. 00 165. 00 | 170. 00 
OB gids sntin ll 100, 00 } 105. 00 | 135. 00 135. 00 | 140. 00 | 145. 00 | 155. 00 


| | 
i ' i 





Years of service 


“Pay grade 


Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 Over 30 








| 

j 
Onis. Sines. Addck $165. 00 $165. 00 $165. 00 $165.00 | $165. 00 | $165.00 | $165.00 
ica aie hae 160. 00 | 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 | 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 
Ce decieeenal 215.00 | 215. 00 | 220. 00 245. 00 245. 00 | 245. 00 245. 00 
PB cccedadnte | 210. 00 225. 00 | 230. 06 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 245. 00 
ST | 215. 00 220. 00 | 230. 00 | 240. 00 240. 00 | 240. 00 240.00 
O65 Sa cad 200. 00 | 205. 00 | 205. 00 | 205. 00 205. 00 | 205.00 | 205. 00 
I ee i 180. 00 | 185. 00 185. 00 185. 00 | 185. 00 } 185. 00 | 185. 00 
Oa :. ec 160. 00 | 170. 00 | 70. 00 170.00 | 170. 00 | 170. 00 170. 00 
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‘““WARRANT OFFICERS 


Over 2 


Years of service 





Over 3 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
v4 $115. 00 $115.00 $115. 00 $115. 00 $120. 00 $125. 00 $135. 00 
W 10. 00 115. 00 115. 00 115. 00 120. 00 120. 00 125. 00 
V-2 105. 00 110. 00 110. 00 110. 00 115. 00 120. 00 125. 00 
W 100. 00 105. 00 105. 00 105. 00 110. 00 120. 00 125. 00 
Ye irs of service 
| ’ ly — - - — — = 
Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
WA $145, 00 $155. 00 $160. 00 $165. 00 $165. 00 $165. 00 $165. 00 
W 135. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 140. 00 
W 130. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 00 135. 
W 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 04 
“ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Years of service 
I cle _ 
Under 2 Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over lt 
} $20. 00 $85. 00 $85. 00 $85. 00 $90. 00 $95. 00 $100. 00 
E- 70. 00 75. 00 75. 00 80. 00 85. 00 90. 00 95. 00 
} 60. 00 70. 00 70. 00 80. 00 80. 00 85. 00 90. 00 
E-4 Of 65. 00 65. 00 70. 00 75. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
E-3 55. 00 60. 00 60.00 60. 00 a. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
E-2 AD. Of 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
I 50. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 
} le 
' 50. 00 
AV r le 50. 00 
Years of service 
7 - ‘ 
Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
1 $105. 0 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 $105. 00 
} 5. Of 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
} 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 
} 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
I 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
E-2 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
E-] 5. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00" 
6) Section 204 (c) is amended to read as follows: 
ce) Officers and enlisted persons of the uniformed services who are qualified 


for the incentive pay authorized under subsection (a) are entitled to be paid at the 


~_f 
rat 


duty des 


QR) Sx 


figure 


of 3110a 


ction 


ribed in clauses 
4 Section 204 (e 


OMA (< 
205 a 


10) Section 205 (c 


(3) to 


“$5.50” in lieu thereof. 


(12 


4 


‘$5”’ 
““$33”’, respectively. 
is amended by striking out the figure 


is redesignated as 


and ‘ 


1 $55 per month, respectively, for the performance of any hazardous 
of subsection (a).”’ 
is repealed and subsection ‘‘(f)”’ 
is amended by striking out the figures ‘ 

rting in lieu thereof the figures ‘‘$5.50”’ and 
9) Section 205 (b 


(pe)? 
$30” and 


and inserting the 





is amended by adding the following at the end thereof: 
‘However, receipt of incentive pay under that section does not bar the member 
from entitlement of $5.50 for each hour or fraction thereof in addition to basic pay, 
as authorized by subsection (b) of this section.’’. 

11) The last sentence of section 303 (a) is amended by striking out the figure 
$9”’ in clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof the figure ‘‘$12’’. 

12) Section 303 (ce) is amended by inserting the following at the end of the first 
thereof: ‘‘Under such regulations as may be approved by the Secretary 


sentence 
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concerned, a member of a uniformed service whose dependents are authorized to 
move and actually move in connection with his permanent change of statior 
shall be entitled to a dislocation allowance equal to his monthly basic allowances 
for quarters. However, the member shall be entitled to the pavment of a dis- 
location allowance for not more than one permanent change of station during 
anv fiscal vear, except on the finding of the Secretary of the Department coneerned 
that the exigencies of the service require more than one such change of station 
during any fiscal vear. This limitation upon the payment of a dislocation allow- 
- ce shall not apply to members of the uniformed services ordered to service 

ols as a permanent change of statior In ac Idition , this limitation shall not 

applicable in time of war or national emergencv declared after the effective date 
Me this amendatory Act. A member is not entitled to payment of a dislocation 
allowance when ordered from home to first duty station or from last duty statior 
to home.”’ 


13 Section 5O8 is further amended to read as follows: 

‘Cadets at the United States Military Academy, midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy, cadets at the United States Air Force Academy, and 
cadets at the Coast Guard Academy shall be entitled to receive pay at the rate 
of 50 per centum of the basic pay established for a commissioned officer in pay 
grade O-—1 with under two eee ye years’ service, and to receive allowances 
as now or hereafter provided by law for midshipmen in the Navy, and to trans- 
portation, including reim ibursement of traveling expenses, while traveling under 
orders as a cadet or midshipman.” 

14) Section 202 (d) is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof, 
inserting a comma and adding the following: “including retired enlisted men ad- 
vanced t« nee officer rank on the retired list | v virtue of the Act of May 
7, 1932 (Public Law 123, Seventv-second Coneress 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942, as amended (34 
U.S. C. 850e), is amended by 

(1) striking out the first sentence: and 








(2) amending the second sentence to read as follows: ‘‘Aviation cadets, 
while on active duty, are entitled to the same allowances for subsistence now 
of hereafter provided for officers of the Navy, and shall, while on active duty, 
be furnished quarters, medical care, and hospitalization, and have issued to 
them uniforms, clothing, and equipment at Government expense.”’’. 

Src. 4. Section 4 of the Army Aviation Cadet Act, as amended (10 U 
303, 304, 304b), is amended by— 


1) striking out the first sentence; and 
(2) amending the second sentence to read as follows: ‘‘Aviation cadets, 
while on active duty, are entitled to the same allowances for subsistence 
now or hereafter provided for officers of the Army, and shall, while on active 
duty, be furnished quarters, medical care, and hospitalization, and have 
issued to them uniforms, clothing and equipment at Government expense.”’ 
Sec. 5. Any person now or hereafter entitled to retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay (including persons entitled to temporary disability 
retirement pay) computed at the rates prescribed in section 201 (a) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 shall be entitled to have his pay computed at the 
rates prescribed by that section, as amended by this Act. For the purposes of 
that computation, an officer with less than three years of service for pay purposes, 
or a warrant officer or an enlisted person with less than two years of service for 
pay purposes, retired for physical disability or placed on the temporary disability 
retired list, shall have those rates increased by 6 per centum 
Sec. 6. Members and former members of the uniformed services who are 
entitled to receive retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay 
under laws in effect prior to October 1, 1949, shall be entitled to an increase of 
6 per centum of the retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay, 
to which they are now entitled. 
Sec. 7. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the month following 
the date of enactment of this Act. 
Sec. 8. No person, active or retired, in any of the uniformed services, including 
& reserve component thereof and the National aay shall suffer by reason of 
this Act any reduction in basic or retired pay to which he was entitled upon the 
effective date of this Act. 
Passed the House of Representatives March 10, 1955 


Attest: Rawupu R. Roserts, Clerk. 
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Chairman Russgetu. The plan for the hearings had been to first hear 
from the Department of Defense witnesses but Senator Mansfield, 
who has given considerable study to this question, requested that he 
be heard this morning due to the fact that he would have to leave 
town, and if you will excuse us, Mr. Secretary and Admiral Radford, 
we will now hear from Senator ‘Mansfield. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MIKE MANSFIELD, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I hope I do 
not discommode Admiral Radford and Secretary Wilson too much 
because my statement will be brief. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the administration’s incentive bill does 
not go far enough. I am here to advocate a 25 percent pay increase 
across the board for all members of the armed services with 2 or more 
years of active duty. The idea is not original with me. The genesis 
of it can be found in the speech made by Secretary Talbott before 
the National Press Club in November of last year. When I read the 
news reports it was my impression that he was advocating a 25 percent 
increase for all members of the Air Force. I found, though, on reading 
his speech and on getting some more information later that he was 
interested in a 25 percent increase for selected personnel within the 
Air Corps. 

Young men, today, seem to enter the service because they have to; 
when their tour of ‘duty is up they are not reenlisting. This trend 
has proven very costly to the taxpayers and the Armed Forces do not 
have an adequate number of highly trained and skilled men to operate 
the expensive modern technical equipment and processes now used in 
the armed services. This condition will not improve until some new 
changes are put into force. 

The Nation is in need of a defense force of approximately 3 million 
professional fighting men, according to administration estimates, but 
it is impossible under existing conditions to meet this goal. The 
composite rate of reenlistments in the services for 1954 is only 20 
percent, thus it is expected that it will be necessary to replace ap- 
proximately 800,000 men during the coming year. During an ap- 
pearance before the House Armed Services Committee, Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson indicated that he feared that most of the 
1 million eligible to leave the service this year would do so. This 
extremely large turnover is a great financial burden and promotes 
inefficiency. 

In the Army reenlistments dropped to an overall percentage of 
10.1 percent in 1953 and in 1954 the figure for the first 11 months 
was 10.8 percent. In the Air Force the reenlistment rate in the 1953 
fiscal year was 67 percent and dropped to 24 percent in fiscal year 
1955, July to November 1954. 

In the Navy the overall reenlistment rate prior to World War II 
was as high as 80 percent. In July to September of 1954 the figure 
dropped to 8.8 percent. It is interesting to note that where figures 
are given for both those of career and noncareer status, the career 
reenlistment rate is much higher, although there has been a decline 
in this group, too. Unfortunately, the career classification is very 
limited in all the branches of the service. In July to September of 
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1954 the career reenlistment rate in the Navy was 58.8 percent and 
noncareer was 5.5 percent. 

Incidentally, may I say that at the time of the Cotton Bowl game 
last December at New Orleans, the Navy, in a press release, stated 
that it was going to use the Cotton Bowl game to the utmost in an 
attempt to jack up enlistments and reenlistments because at that 
time I think the figure was down to 7.7 percent for reenlistments. 

In July to December of 1953 the reenlistment rate of career Navy 
men was 86.4 percent and noncareer reenlistments were only 11.5 
percent. The Department of the Army figures for calendar year 1954 
show a 24.5 percent reenlistment rate for Regular Army personnel 
and 3.6 percent for those who were inducted under selective service. 

In the Air Force it costs the taxpayers $14,755 to take an enlisted 
man through the first routine 4-year enlistment. If he is to become 
an electronic expert, the cost may be as high as $75,000. The Air 
Force officers cost even more. For a triple-rated pilot of an atom 
bomber, the cost jumps to over $600,000. The average cost of basic 
training for the first 6 months of a man in the Navy is about $3,200. 

In the Army, training and maintenance costs for a 3-year tour of 
service is $16,200. When the reenlistment rate is so low you have 
to be continually training new men, this 1 item meant a dead loss to 
the Army alone of $819,200,000 for 1954. The Air Force loses at 
least $4 billion for each enlistment period. The high rate of turnover 
in the Navy costs nearly $100 million per year. And the money is 
not all. 

In addition to this dollar cost, according to information received 
from the services—and incidentally most of this information did come 
from the service and the newspapers—the importance of reenlistment 
is reflected in terms of a more effective defense capability. 
For example, this means: 

Increased effectiveness: The career servicemen perform more 
efficiently, provide better quality work and return more defense per 
defense dollar spent. 

Decreased training costs: The retention of servicemen reduces 
expenditures for procurement, formal training, on-the-job training, 
transportation, travel time, incidentals, and loss of manpower 
efficiency during the break-in period. 

Production and continuity of personnel: Increased production is a 
result of decreased turnover in personnel. A higher level of experience 
represented by reenlistees would require less personnel to accomplish 
the necessary tasks. and manpower requirements could be revised 
downward, without affecting the military preparedness. 

Investment in supplies and equipment: Complex and expensive 
equipment demands the highest skill and training possible to avoid 
temporary breakdowns, complete loss of equipment, loss of man- 
hours, and possible loss of life. Modern fighting equipment and 
weapons systems, costing many thousands of doilars, demand the 
services of highly trained and experienced airmen. I think that it can 
be agreed that the cost of improper maintenance and handling of this 
complex equipment in terms of combat readiness and potential, not 


to mention the safety of the individual life, defies measurement in 
terms of dollars. 


This problem is something which every American has to understand— 
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Secretary of the Air Force Talbott stated in an address given in 
November of last year. He continued: 

If our people want to survive, it is up to them to make life more attractive to 

e men who are trying to protect them. We accomplish nothing by spending 
hillions of dollars for equipment and only nickels for professional skill. 

During recent years servicemen have received more inducements to 
get out of the service than to reenlist. As long as that exists it will 
be difficult to maintain a professional force. Men in the service look 
forward to the benefits of a discharge, college education, on-job train- 
ing, mustering-out pay, unemployment pay, disability pensions, home 
and farm loans, hospital care, and other benefits which outweigh the 
current benefits of reenlistment. It must be realized that a big faec- 
tor in maintaining an all-volunteer force of capable men in the serv- 
ices is to increase the gains for those staying in the service. 

A choice must be made as to whether young men should be en- 
ticed into enlisting in the Armed Forces -because of the benefits they 
will receive when they get out or whether to encourage them to reen- 
list because of the opportunities and benefits available to them while 
n the service. 

The first step toward building this volunteer force would be an 
across-the-board 25 percent military pay increase. I hope that no- 
body's brows jump when we look at a few of these facts and figures 
and study them because, while it seems like a sizable increase, I 
think, in the long run, it would save this Government a lot of money 
as far as tax moneys are concerned. 

My proposal would apply to all enlisted men and officers who have 
over 2 years of active service President Eisenhower recommended 
a military pay raise to C ongress in his message of January 13, 1955. 
[t does not, in my opinion, go far enough. The administration plan 
would provide only an approximate increase of 6.7 percent on a 
selective basis for those with 2 and 3 years’ active duty. 

Instead of an across-the-board raise, the administration measure 
lists selective increases that range as high as 25 percent of base pay 
for second lieutenants with 3 years’ service and 17 percent for cor- 
porals up for reenlistment. Some increases are as low as 2 percent. 

I think a ‘buck’ private would get an increase of $7.80 per month 
under the bill passed by the House. 

The President’s “incentive pay raise” is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but the increase should be nondiscriminatory. If 1 serviceman, 
who plans a career in a branch of the service, receives a 25 percent 
pay raise, they all should. 

Military pay increases have not kept up with those in private 
industry and the increasing cost-of-living index. Since 1939, the 
cost of living has increased 200 percent and in that period the wages 
of organized labor show an increase of 315 percent. In contrast, 
the enlisted man in the Air Force has had an increase of only 110 
percent and the officers an increase of 50 percent. In the Army some 
grades have increased as little as 18.3 percent since 1939. Naval 
officer pay—all rates—has increased 43 percent since 1942. Since 
1941 enlistee pay raises have amounted to an average of 191 percent. 
A 25 percent pay increase for all career servicemen would seem to 
be more of a step in the right direction. 

Traditionally one of the advantages a career in the Armed Forces 
had over private industry was that the services offered a large number 
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of nonpay benefits or fringe benefits not found in industry, thus com- 
pensating for the difference in salaries. Today the situation is 
changed, industry is moving more and more into the fiel« 1 of nonpay 
benefits for their employees. In reverse the members of the armed 
services have lost a number of these benefits. These fringe benefits 
should be reinstated for men in the service. These are the true in- 
centives to a military career—post exchange and commissary facili- 
ties, family housing, disability retirement benefits, medical care for 
military personnel and families, education facilities and relocation 
allowances for moving and reassignment. The administration plan 
would reinstate many of these benefits. Once reinstated, they should 
be properly carried out. 

In addition to the fringe benefits themselves there are a number of 
complaints about conditions in the services which can be corrected 
only at the administrative level. There is some criticism about the 
operation of the selective-service program, particularly in regard to 
discriminatory selection of draftees and granting of deferments. 
Many feel that there is a great deal of security under this system. 
Young men receive no indication when they may be called. Ii they 
are classified IV—F, they are subject to recall at any time because a 
new draft board takes over. Malassignment is a frequent complaint; 
little choice is given in many branches of the service. A fairer pro- 
motion system would give morale a big boost. 

Too often, enlistees are put in a field in which they lack interest 
and qualifications. There should be an improved placement program. 
Another important factor would be an equality of facilites at all 
training centers, camps, and bases—some are noted for their complete 
facilities, laundry, dry-cleaning establishments, hobby centers, 
entertainment facilities, good food preparation and messhalls, and 
adequate living quarters—others are likewise noted for the lack of 
such things. 

An armed service of professionals cannot be built by conscription. 
As in any profession there must be a certain amount of incentive. 
The current situation in the branches of the service gives very little 
incentive to a young man to make a career out of the Army, Navy, 
Marines, or Air Force. If the rate of reenlistment can be greatly 
accelerated, training costs will be reduced, the turnover will be 
reduced and the cost to the taxpayer will, as a result, be less. 

Trained and experienced personnel are essential in today’s Armed 
Forces. Pilots, navigators, mechanics, artillery experts, radar 
operators, and industrial workers require years of training to reach 
maximum efficiency. They must be held together as teams—for 
while continuity is important at policy-forming levels, it is also neces- 
sary down through the lower echelons. These men must be retained 
by the Armed Forces as significant contributors to our overall security. 
The only way is through a professional armed service. 

At this time I do not have an estimate of the cost involved in my 
pay-raise proposal. The initial cost would undoubtedly be great 
but when a volunteer professional Armed Force is established, the 
original cost will be offset. Fewer dollars will be needed for training 
of new recruits and specialized training funds will decrease because of 
a decreased turnover of men. Stability among our Armed Forces 
would prove to be less expensive. We do not have that today. 
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Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to talk very briefly on a sub- 
ject closely related to this matter and that is the matter of the 
training of scientists and engineers. 

The arguments presented by Mr. Quarles of the Department of 
Defense are very enlightening and very persuasive. He says: 

Only by matching them in ideas and skills can we expect to achieve a reasonable 
degree of national security in the future. 

I thoroughly agree and something must be done now to rectify this 
situation. It is my understanding “that the administration has made 
no recommendations for Federal aid to colleges for technical training 
which might be of value in wartime, or for direct assistance to indi- 
vidual students. 

As a strong military manpower program needs incentives, so does 
the program of training scientists and highly specialized technicians. 

To illustrate the seriousness of this situation, recent figures indicate 
that the United States has an accumulated shortage of 40,000 engi- 
neers and 10,000 scientists, and the total shortage is increasing at the 
rate of 10,000 a year. These figures were presented by Dr. Allen 
Abrams, chairman of the Committee on Research of the National 
Association of Manufacturers at a forum meeting of the committee 
on February 25, in New York City. 

Dr. Abrams attributes the situation to many factors. He believes 
that the military is drafting many men needed for national defense 
and scientific programs. The number of students in science and 
mathematics has been decreasing steadily, he said, as well as the 
number of science teachers in the high schools. 

In order to insure an adequate number of personnel for industry 
and the military trained in highly technical and skilled fields, I sug- 
gest that the Government select a certain number of ‘high-school 
students each year who have shown special scientific interests and 
capabilities and underwrite their education. In return, these students 
could be required to put in a period of service after graduation which 
would be in some way beneficial to our national security, in the mili- 
tary or industry. 

Under such a plan we could be guaranteed a period of service during 
which these young men and women would be of great service. ‘Today 
young aspiring scientists are faced with many obstacles, such as 
insufficient finances. If a young man is trained while in a branch of 
the services, he oftentimes does “not complete the specialized training 
until his tour of duty is nearly up and does not reenlist. 

It is my understanding that the Federal Government’s present role 
in promoting the education of potential scientists and engineers is 
generally limited to the National Science Foundation. 

Nuclear weapons, intercontinental guided missiles, supersonic jet 
planes, radar warning nets, these are the sort of complex instruments 
on which depends our ability to preserve peace and to resist aggression 
if it comes. ‘To develop them and to improve them we need men and 
women of the highest caliber in applied mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and related fields. Yet today we are faced with a shortage of 
these essential personnel. The correction of this situation should 
receive top priority. 

The Armed Forces that we have today are those that we bought 
3 and 4 years ago. The Armed Force that we need today is the one 
we failed to buy at that time. 
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In recent wars the United States has had months to prepare her 
fighting forces and muster her industrial strength. This is no longer 
true. Today we can suffer a devastating aerial attack in a matter 
of hours. ‘Time is of utmost value. 

Seven to ten years are required to create a modern bomber from 
design to combat readiness. No aircraft flew during World War II 
that was not designed prior to 1942, and nothing can alter the fact 
that it takes years to develop a single weapon. 

An ever-increasing number of scientists and engineers in research 
and development is the key to qualitative superiority. A quotation 
from President Truman’s Air Policy Commission at this point is in 
order: 

The next war, should there be one, may well be lost in the laboratories years 
before the storm clouds show on the horizon. 

a conclusion I recommend the following program: 

A military pay raise, 25 percent across-the-board, to all service- 
me n 1 with 2 years or more of active duty. 

Restored and increased fringe benefits for servicemen and their 
families 

3. A Voluntary Reserve. 

4. Expanded ROTC program in colleges and high schools, public 
and private. 

5. Government financed program of training scientists and engineers 
at college and graduate level. Federal aid to improve science pro- 
grams in high schools. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Thank you, Senator Mansfield, for that very 
able and thought-provoking statement. I believe you stated that 
you had not yet compiled any estimate of the cost of this proposed 
25 percent across-the-board increase? 

Senator Mansrie.tp. Mr. Chairman, I tried to but it is an impos- 
sibility as to just what the actual cost would be eventually. 

Chairman RussEevu. Of course it would depend on the size of the 
Army and the Navy and the Air Force and other factors, 

Senator Mansrieip. That is correct. I understand that the House 
passed a bill that will cost approximately $750 million. 

Secretary Witson. Would you like me to add something for the 
record on that? 

Chairman RussE.u. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. Figured on the same base this proposal would 
cost $1,200 million. 

Senator Mansrie_p. Mr. Chairman, may I say something there? 

If that is so, then I think this is very cheap insurance, because, if 
you get these people i in and keep them in, you are going to save a lot 
of money, the taxpayer is going as be a little better off, so far as their 
pocketbooks are eae and as far as the security of the Nation 
goes, we will be in good shape. 

Chairman Russetit. Your whole remarks were directed to having 
more or less a professional establishment, Military Establishment, as I 
understood it. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexix. Do you think that even a 25 percent increase 
would eliminate the necessity for the operation of the selective- 
service law? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. Not the Selective Service Act, but I think it 
would eliminate the necessity for compulsory military training 
universal military iraning. 

Chairman Russe_t. We have not got that. We never have had 
it in time of peace. 

Senator MaNsrre_p. No, but a proposal is before us, I understand, 

Chairman Russeiy. You think then that a 25 percent 


or 


would serve to retain all of these skills in the service. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I think a 25 percent increase 
across the board with the restoration of all the fringe benefits which 
have been taken away since the end of the war, would vive us the 
2,.850,000-man Army which this administration says ts all it needs at 
the present time. 

Now I do not agree with that figure. I think it is too small. But, 
as long as that is what they Say, [ am willing t to go along. 

Chairman Russett. One thing about your proposal, Senator 
Mansfield, that causes me some concern is the fact that you assume 
that all of the present pay scales are balanced and correct and equitable 
and you are go ing to just increase them all 25 percent. You deal 
with the fact that we need more skills than ever, the electronics and 
the other new developments of warfare require more training and more 
skills | have long advocated a readjustment of pay scales due to the 
length of training and the ability shown by men, but it was not to 
just increase them all 25 percent. It was just assuming that all were 
right at the present time, ‘that they were balanced. 

Senator MansrieLtp. Mr. Chairman, you know far more about this 
subject than I do, and I would bow to your superior knowledge because 
you have studied this for years. 

Chairman Russev. It is very largely opinion, Senator. 

Senator MansrieLp. No, I am very sincere because you have 
studied this for years and know far more about it than I do. 

[I am a layman, in effect, interested in trying to do something to 
bring about an additional degree of security in our country, and I 
think that one of the ways we can do it is on the basis of the proposals 

hich I have advanced. 

| would like to point out that if something like this is not done, the 
continued trend of these trained and_ skilled personnel which the 
Government has spent money in traming is going to continue in 
the direction of private industry, and it is my understanding that 
even today private industry is waiting for some of these men just 
as soon as they have ac quired these skills and are grabbing them at 
ereatly increased salaries so that they can use them in their own 
codiabiehiasiale: 

Chairman Russeiu. There cannot be any question about that. 
In some of these fields by the time the Government has got them 
trained at considerable expense to the taxpayer, their time of service 
is expired and they do move into private industry at considerable 
increases. 

I do not know that the 25 percent would take care of them in certain 
classifications even with that much increase. I think you would have 
to, in some of these fields, increase them more than 25 percent if you 
you were going to bid against private industry. 

Senator MANsFreLp. Well, of course, I think that we ought to 
keep in mind this: That, at the same time we ought to make the 


increase 
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retirement system as attractive as we legitimately could. You have 
for example, a very good retirement system in the State Department, 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. At 20 years those people 
can retire on a very good stipend. If they stay in 30 years, theu 
stipends is that much better. You have a somewhat similar situation 
in the armed services, I believe. 

You can retire on so much at 20 years and so much more at the end 
of 30 years. That ought to be vone into, too, because we have got to 
give these people some security and somes stability so that we, in 
turn, can have security and stability in this country. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smiru. [ have no questions, thank you 

Chairman Russenu. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilson said that the cost 
of this program would be $1,200 million. 

Secretary Wiison. Not the entire program. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Mansfield’s program. 

Secretary Witson. That is an estimate, based on the same number 
of people being in the service. 

Senator Kerauver. But that only refers to the 25 percent increase, 
not to the other parts of the program. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. There is no way of figuring it 
that quickly. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. I was very much interested in the last 
or the fifth part of your program, Senator Mansfield, having to do 
with trying to see that we train more scientists and technicians. 
Will you read that part of your program again, your conclusion? 

Senator MansFigetp. I do not know whether you were here, Senator 
Kefauver, but in the testimony you will find figures which indicate 
how far we are behind the Soviet Union and how far we are dropping 
behind year by year as time goes on. ‘The fifth recommendation was 
that the Government should finance a program of training scientists 
and engineers at college graduate levels and may I say here that in 
return these people who would be so financed would have to work 
for the Government. I think in the military or industry, for a set 
number of years. The second part of that fifth recommendation was 
Federal aid to improve the science programs in the high schools 
along the lines that we are now dispensing Federal aid to further 
vocational-agricultural education under the Smith-Hughes Act and 
have been doing it, I think, since 1914, better teachers. 

Senator Kerauver. And under the George-Barden Act? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Then at the college level or above high school. 
what would be your recommendations? 

Senator MAnsrinip. At the college level? 

Senator Kerauver. At the college or above high school level, what 
would be your recommendation for the training of scientists and 
technicians? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Senator Kefauver, it would be my idea 
that the Government ought to make it a point to see that-we have 
good science teachers in the high schools of this country. They are 
decreasing at the present time and our children are not getting the 
type of training they should have in this age in which we live. I think 
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the Government also should pick out the outstanding boys and girls, 
say, in their junior year, and lay the groundwork so that if they cannot 
afford to do so, the “Vy can go to college at government expense. 

Once they receive their degree in ‘the particular field in which they 
were trained, then they would have to work for the Government for 
a period say of 5 years, either in the military or in industry so that the 
skills which the Government helped them to-acquire through paying 
for their education in whole or in part should be put to use in the 
national good. 

At the present time, the National Science Foundation, which was 
sponsored by Congress, which operates under the Government, has a 
program by means of which 600 graduate students a year are picked 
out and given training, but 600 students a year, even on a postgraduate 
level, doesn’t mean anything in this day and age when the Soviet 
Union is graduating 50,000 scientists a year and 50,000 subscientists 
and engineers, 

Senator Kerauver. I was going to ask you that, if you did not 
think one way to accomplish this at least in part would be increasing 
the amount provided to the National Science Foundation for scholar- 
ships and for this program? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do, indeed. 

Senator Kerauver. But that still would not take care of what you 
have in mind in having them continue on a Government service for 
a certain length of time? 

ome MansFIEeLp. That is correct. 

nator Krrauver. I am very much interested in that part of 
your program and I think all of it is very challenging, and I hope 
that either here or somewhere we can give some consideration and 
perhaps work out something to make it possible to have more scien- 
tists and technicians available in the years to come? 

Senator Mansrretp. I hope, also, Senator Kefauver, that we never 
lose sight of the enlisted man, either, because they are the ones that 
you will have to depend on in many instances in the long run. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

Chairman RussgEtu. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions at 
this time but I think the Senator’s statement has been very helpful to 
us and it will bear close study. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Symington? 

Senator SyminoTon. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator, we thank you very much for your 
interest in this matter that is of such vital concern to the whole 
country. We appreciate your assistance in arriving at a correct 
decision. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. The next witness will be Secretary Wilson, 
Secretary of the Department of Defense. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Secretary Wruson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am sure that I do not need to tell this committee how important 
the proposed Career Incentive Act is, not only to the individuals who 
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will be affected by it, but to the military security of this country. 
Feeling as I do, I requested permission of the President for Admiral 
Radford and me to be excused from the National Security Council 
this morning in order that we might come over and appear before 
your committee to support this measure. 

Certainly our military people need and deserve the improved stand- 
ard of living this bill will give them. But of even greater importance 
than any individual consideration is the fact that we must provide a 
strong and effective military force for the security of our country. 
I have been concerned for some time that we could not sustain the 
quality of the Armed Forces we must have if something is not done 
to reduce the high rate of personnel turnover. 

The Department of Defense has studied this entire problem care- 
fully and over a long period of time. We believe that the size of the 
armed services, as outlined in the budget for fiscal year 1956, repre- 
sents in general the military forces this country should maintain. It 
also represents the size forces which I think the economy of our country 
can continue to support for as long as may be necessary. 

Our plans in the Department of Defense are directed to one prin- 
cipal objective: To provide an efficient military force which, by its 
existence, will deter aggressive acts by those unfriendly to the United 
States, able at any time to do whatever must be done to effectively 
safe guard the security of the United States. 

This readiness is dependent upon the military leadership and 
technical skills of our military personnel which can only be achieved 
after long and constant training. The integration into our Military 
Establishment of an increasing number of newer and more modern 
weapons has rapidly raised the level of technical skill and experience 
required of our military personnel. While we are concerned about 
the increased requirement for technical personnel, we must be ever 
conscious of the fact that this country cannot afford anything less 
than first-rate military leadership. We cannot entrust our Military 
Establishment to any but the most capable men who will maintain 
and improve the high standards of service and leadership which our 
Armed Forces have always enjoyed. 

Many things can be done and are being done by the military 
services to improve the conditions under which our people serve and 
work. We hope these actions will result in more of them electing to 
make service a career. Nevertheless, we must attack the whole 
problem in a realistic manner and provide material inducements 
wherever necessary that will add up to a reasonably comparable stand- 
ard of living to that offered men who are engaged in civilian pursuits. 

The proposed Career Incentive Act has as its fundamental objec- 
tives the attraction of young men to a military career and the retention 
of men in this service career once they have chosen it. Just as its 
name implies, the proposed Career Incentive Act is designed to increase 
the incentives for young men to undertake and continue in a military 
career. 

Today more than at any other time in our peacetime history we 
must have men who are willing to serve anywhere in the world, under- 
going hardships, inconveniences, and the disruption of a normal family 
life. This deployment of our armed services abroad to so many areas 
of the world is also placing an increased responsibility upon our mili- 
tary personnel. I know of no easy solution to our personnel problems, 
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but I do know that it would be difficult for any business to survive 
on the same basis with such a high loss of experienced personnel 
the military services are experiencing today. 

It is not enough, however, to raise the pay of a youngster for the 
immediate future. There must be a goal to which the young man can 
aspire. This goal must include, in addition to the intangible rewards 
which any American gets for patriotic service, an ultimate material 
reward reasonably commensurate with the responsibilitie s with which 
he is entrusted. If the pe ak of the career is not attractive to the type 
of young men we need for future leaders in this multi- billion dollar 
defense business, true leaders will not seek a military career. It is 
essential that we recognize the requirements for adjusting the pay of 
our senior officers as well as for the juniors. 

The proposed Career Incentive Act as originally submitted by the 
Department of Defense contained a provision which would increase 
the pay of military personnel reaching the rank of major general with 
over 35 years of service. The House of Representatives did not adopt 
this recommendation in the bill they passed last week: I understand 
that objections to the provision were based primarily on the effects 
such a pay scale would have upon retired pay of officers in this grade 
compared to others who have been or might be mandatorily retired 

ith less than 35 years’ service. 

| am glad that the House did accept the important career incentive 
concepts of the proposed bill. But I believe we must still recognize 
the fact that our senior officers are not adequately compensated. 

On March 8, 1955, I wrote to the chairman of your committee 
proposing that the pay of our 3- and 4-star flag and general officers 
be raised by at least $1,800 and $3,600 per vear, respectively. The 
Department of Defense recommends an amendment to H. R. 4720 
which will provide for these increases. 

While no exact comparison can be made between military leadership 
and executive responsibility in civil life, a comparison can be made 
between compensation in recent years and what it has been in the 
more distant past in the military services. 

Considering the inflation, our higher ranking officers are paid only 
about one-half as much today as they were 45 years ago. I am sure 
vou will agree that their civilian counterparts have kept better pace 
with the economic progress of the country. This year substantial 
raises in pay will be rewarded to many officials of the Government. 

| believe these raises are well deserved and will go a long way toward 
the establishment of realistic rates * compensation for responsibility. 
Certainly no clear-thinking man can quarrel with the principle of 
ample pay for Federal judges, lon United States attorneys, and for 
Members of Congress. 

There are 75 three-star and 24 four-star flag and general officers 
in the military services at the present time, all of whom occupy key 
positions of high responsibility. 

| think it is entirely within reason and fully justifiable to increase 
the pay of these ranks by the amounts which I have proposed. This 
would provide a differential of $150 a month between the 2-, 3- and 
4-star alias grades. 

Such an increase would enable our military leaders to keep pace 
with other Government officials and it would provide a worthwhile 
goal for the young officer considering a military career. 
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In his message to the Congress on January 13, 1955, the President 

said : 
We are traditionally a peace-loving people, with a |! erit age fou inde d on the dignity 
of the individual. ' Because our defense planning is developed within this frame- 
work, we seek to man our Armed Forces with volunte: rs ‘to the greatest extent 
possible. This is a basic objective. 

This country must maintain a high state of readiness for the in- 
definite future, and the very existence of the Nation may depend upon 
the judgment, devotion to duty, and technical skills of our career mili- 
tary people. We owe aresponsibility to our country to help the armed 
services attract the finest type of young Americans and induce them 
to make a career of patriotic service. 

The Secretaries of the military departments have asked permission 
to testify in support of this Career Incentive Act, and the personnel 
representatives of the military departments are prepared to furnish 
all of the detailed information that your committee will need in its 
deliberations. I hope this bill will receive vour most favorable con- 
sideration, and I urge its early enactment in order to assist us in main- 
taining a military establishment adequate in all ways to defend this 
country. 

Chairman Russeiu. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirx. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Russeuu. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.Lu. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions, if | may. 

Mr. Secretary, what are the rates of increase, roughly, that you 
recommend? 

Secre tar y Wiison. They vary considerably depending on the serv- 
ice. We really made a complete study of the problem and where we 
need the Seapteend pay in comparison with the responsibilities and 
skills required and what we believe is necessary to keep the right 
number of people in the service. It is an interesting thing when 
you come right down to it. If the service became so attractive that 
no one ever wanted to leave, we would defeat ourselves because we 
would have no way of building trained reserves. 

I do not know whether anybody has thought about that much. 
We want some turnover but we do not want so much. It is too high 
now. We want to greatly improve it and that will help us to keep 
our expenses down. 

But we do want some turnover because those are the trained reserves 
that could be called back in an emergency. If we had no turnover, 
we would have no reserves, and then we would have to expend more 
money in another area for just training reserves. 

So a great deal of thought and effort and study has been put on this 
business here, and we think it is about right at this time. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, if | may ask my question again 
Is there any percentage table of people that you could furnish the 
committee, not now, Mr. Chairman, but at some point? 
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Chairman Russet. Senator, if you will look on page 6 of this 
printed bill that should be at your place there—— 

Senator Syminerton. If it is here, Mr. Chairman, I will not even 
take the time to do it. 

Chairman Russexu. I think you will find that throughout the bill 
under each section you will find a chart or a table. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If that informa- 
tion is available, I will not pursue it. 

Now one other question. 

In your statement, you talk about the problem of the officers, and 
without in any way believing that should be mitigated, there is not 
much talk in your statement ‘about enlisted men. 

It would seem to me that certain grades like technical sergeants, 
master sergeants of the electronic field and people of that character 
could be at least as important as any others. 

Secretary Wrison. It is important and has been taken into account. 

Senator Symrneron. I only mention it because I did not see any 
reference to it in your statement. 

Secretary Tatsorrt. It is all right there, page 47. 

Senator Symrinetron. I was not thinking of that I was asking the 
question against the statement. 

Secretary Wiison. It is after 2 years where the break is and you 
do not get to be a master sergeant in the technical skills in 2 years. 
The incentive is just like you would like to have it, I think. 

Senator Syminetron. Overall what is the average percentage of 
increase you are recommending? 

Secretary Witson. It is between 6% and 7 percent. If you take 
all personnel into account, but that includes the people in the 2-year 
group also. That is the only way I can figure the average if you 
include the people that get nothing or very little. It averages some- 
thing less than 7 percent. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I will study these figures and 
I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russextu. Senator Welker, do you desire to ask the 
Secretary any questions? 

Senator We.txer. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I am late. I had 
a little error on my calendar. I thought it was 10:30. But I merely 
want to make this observation. I have studied the Secretary’s 
remarks, the remarks of Admiral Radford and those of the other 
distinguished members of our Defense Establishment. 

I am wholeheartedly in agreement that it just simply must happen. 
We cannot be spending all this money and then have them leave right 
when they are at the top of the book. That is all I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Admiral Radford, you are the next witness 
we have scheduled on this proposed legislation. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, it is my pleasure to appear before this 
committee on behalf of the Department of Defense in support of the 
proposed Career Incentive Act of 1955. 
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Because of the dangerous threat posed to our security by interna- 
tional communism, and because of the unlimited nature of this threat 
as far as time is concerned, we have no alternative but to remain 
adequately prepared to defend our vital interests for an indefinite 
period of time. 

To prepare for the long pull and not a particular peak year of crisis, 
is the cornerstone of our “defense program. During the past year an 
a half searching reviews have been made to determine the number of 
military personnel which the Defense Department should maintain 
for this indefinite period ahead. 

It has been determined that the end strength goals for fiscal year 
1956 represent the general order of magnitude of the size forces which 
we must maintain in an improved state of readiness in order to meet 
our security requirements. This total for all the services is approxi- 
mately 2,850,000 men. It is the largest force this country has ever 
attempted to maintain over an indefinite period of time. Other than 
minor savings and adjustments, I do not predict any major reductions 
from the above totals for any foreseeable period ahead. 

One of the great advantages of our program for the long pull is the 
big step it makes toward achieving the stability which we must have 
in order to be efficient and sound. 

Since our long-range program calls for the maintenance of approxi- 
mately 2,850, 000 men in uniform after fiscal 1956 for an indefinite 
period we will have achieved at that time stability in numbers of 
military personnel, but mind you, in numbers only. 

This is, of course, the first requirement, as well as an essential 
one, for stability, but it is by no means the only one. Our next 
step must be to achieve stability of personnel within these ae 
in order to have truly stabilized forces. 

Therefore, we must increase the ratio of career personnel to total 
personnel. We must somehow reduce the inordinate personnel turn- 
over rate by providing the necessary incentive for larger numbers of 
highly qualified officers and men to accept the service as a career. 
Only" when we are able to attain a hard core of career personnel in 
sufficient numbers to constitute a reasonable percentage of the total 
will we have stability in the full and true sense. "The proposed 
Career Incentive Act of 1955 is one of several personnel measures 
designed to do just that. 

Naturally, none of us here would advocate a reversal in the economic 
conditions of the United States. However, it is a fact that the present 
level of prosperity in this country precludes the possibility of our 
maintaining a total of 2,850,000 men on a voluntary basis at this 
time even if the proposed military pay scales are accepted. Although 
highly desirable, we do not believe that such an ideal is practical 
under existing economic conditions. For this reason the proposed 
pay raises were not designed to achieve a 100 percent voluntary 
force. 

The primary purpose of the proposed bill is to induce a larger pro- 
portion of highly qualified and expensively trained officers and petty 
officers to remain indefinitely in the Armed Forces and accept the 
service as a career. If we can make the conditions of service suffi- 
ciently attractive so that approximately half of our total force consists 
of officers and petty officers remaining voluntarily beyond their 
required period of obligated service, we will add immeasurably to the 
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proficiency and combat readiness of our National Military Establish- 
ment. 

Furthermore, we will be able simultaneously to reduce considerably 
the expense of excessive training requirements. The present personnel 
turnover requires a tremendous training expenditure. It has been 
estimated that nearly 1 million men, about one-third of the total 
active forces, will become eligible for some form of release during this 
vear. Based on the current overall reenlistment rate of 24 percent, 
it will be necessary to replace about 750,000 of these men. The cost 
to train the replacements for these men to a useful level will require 
an outlay of approximately $24 billion. 

Under current economic conditions and present military pay scales 
I do not believe that we could attain the desired goal of career per- 
sonnel even if service life approached that of peacetime prior to 
World War II. And, of course, such is far from the case because of 
our extensive global deployments required by the unsettled world 
conditions and multiple threats to our security. 

There are necessarily many more sacrifices required of today’s 
peacetime serviceman, including long separations from his family, 
extended and intensive operations at sea and arduous duties at far- 
away posts. 

Also, there is a much higher level of skill required of today’s service- 
man. He must perform his duties under more regorous conditions 
and accept more responsibility than was required of his pre-World 
War II peacetime counterpart. In addition, he serves under much 
greater stress and tension than ever before in peacetime. 

Thus the higher caliber of personnel needed today, plus the addi- 
tional sacrifices required of him and his family, add considerably to 
our problem. There was a time when a soldier needed to know little 
more than how to drill, clean and fire a rifle, and pitch a tent. A 
sailor who could supervise the raising and lowering of a whaleboat 
had achieved an advanced state of proficiency. 

Today, however, each of our services is operating the most modern 
and highly complex equipment and weapons systems ever devised by 
man. In order to obtain the caliber of personnel necessary to main- 
tain and operate properly such complicated and expensive equipment, 
we are forced to api 0 for the same man that industry is more 
than willing to pay a premium to get. 

Increasing hazards and greater mental and physical demands 
brought on by the advancing technology of jet airplanes and atomic- 
submarine developments place new emphasis on the relative value 
of incentive-hazardous-duty pay. We cannot allow our air and sub- 
marine arms to deteriorate because of personnel instability. Nor 
can we, under the present scheme of things, employ the complex 
weapons of today without sufficient numbers of highly motivated 
volunteers. 

Falling reenlistment rates and the declining interest of young officers 
in military service as a career prove that we are rapidly losing ground 
in the competitive demand for experienced and skilled pe ‘rsonnel. We 
have no choice as I see it, but to inerease the attractiveness of the 
military career. Failure to attract more commissioned and noneom- 
missioned officers who will serve on a career basis will cause a deteri- 
oration in leadership and skill which will endanger our future security. 

Gentlemen, from that background emanated the philosophy behind 
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this proposed pay bill. Its primary aim is to enlarge the hard core 
of career personnel so that it will constitute a higher and more reason- 
able percentage of total personnel. In other words, it is designed to 
increase the stability of personnel within the total numbers authorized. 

This is not an across-the-board pay proposal. With the size of the 
Armed Forces at nearly 3 million men, it would be unduly expensive 
to raise the pay of everyone by even a very modest percentage. 
Besides this would result in a large expenditure of money on personnel 
who have no intention of remaining in the services a day beyond 
their obligated service period. 

This bill is a selective pay increase proposal. It seeks to increase 
the incentives for career military service. It does this by offering 
initial pay increases at the expiration of the minimum obligated service 
period required of the inductee and the officer performing obligated 
service. There is also a significant increase over present pay levels 
at other key service points where the individual is faced with the 
decision of continuing in career military service. Thus, the expensively 
trained individual in whom the Government has a considerable invest- 
ment, is offered a monetary inducement which is higher than would be 
possible by means of an across-the-board proposal. 

Incentive increases are inserted in the normal career advancement 
pattern so that the maximum benefit accrues to the individual making 
desired career progress. The bill gives no encouragement to those 
who would remain in grade indefinitely because of failure to qualify 
themselves for advancement. On the contrary, by creating larger 
spreads between grades and ranks it provides a greater incentive to 
those who are willing to learn the skills required, and qualify them- 
selves for the added Tesponsibility of higher rank. At the same time 
the premium on length of service in grade is relatively reduced. 

The bill also provides additional pay on a sliding-scale basis, 
inversely proportional to rank, for personnel engaged in aviation and 
submarine duties. It provides a flat percentage increase for all others 
engaged in extrahazardous duties. 

In brief , the problem we are facing in the Department of Defense 
is our inability to retain in the services on a voluntary career basis 
the topnotch junior officers and petty officers that we must have for 
the future security of this Nation. We do not have at this time any 
shortage of qualified officers in the higher grades. However, to insure 
that same condition a generation from now is the prob lem. Its 
solution requires that more outstanding young men decide on a career 
in the services at this time. How will they decide? Will the junior 
officer of the type who is the potential Eisenhower, Nimitz, or Arnold 
of tomorrow base his decision on the pay and perquisites of his 
present rank or will he consider more important his ultimate oppor- 
tunities? 

I, for one, believe that most American youths, at least the ones we 
Ww ant, will fall into the latter category. In line with the American 
tradition of equal opportunity and reward for sucess in civil life, there 
must also be adequate and increasing reward for the serviceman as he 
progresses upward through the various stages of his career. 

Chairman Russeuy. Thank you, Admiral. 

Senator Smith? 

Senator SmirH. No question. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Kefauver? 
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Senator Krerauver. Admiral Radford, we all know about the 
general problem of keeping our qualified young men in the service. 
In the record here are there any statistics or figures as to the number 
that have abandoned military careers? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I think you will get a very complete 
presentation on all the statistics. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Braswell has informed me that the turn- 
over rate is set forth on page 4 of the committee print. That is all, 
thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question. Near 
the bottom of page 2 of the statement, Admiral, is this statement: 

If we can make the conditions of service sufficiently attractive so that approxi- 
mately half of our total force consists of officers and petty officers remaining 
voluntarily beyond their required period of obligated service, we will add immeas- 
urably to the proficiency and combat readiness of our National Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Now, do you think that this bill will approximate that goal, or 
does it fall short of it? That is a relative question, I know. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is very hard to answer that. 

Senator Stennis. Do you even hope that it will reach that goal? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think our surveys and our studies indicate 
to us that we will approximate that, but we have no way of knowing 
for certain. 

Senator Srennis. Do you think this bill will approximate this goal 
of 50 percent? 

Admiral Raprorp. We hope so. 

Chairman Russet. Is it designed to accomplish that purpose? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is the question. 

Chairman Russe.u. Excuse me. 

Senator Stennis. That is all right. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, if it would be proper for me to 
say this. I would say that this is quite a big readjustment, and it 
ordinarily should move us quite a distance in accomplishing our 
objective. I personally think this together with a number of other 
things we are doing, too, on the pensions and the insurance and the 
so-called fringe benefits, better housing, for example, we are going 
to have a bill up, I think it is for 27,500 houses, that we want to build 
to get our people properly housed so that they have the benefits of 
our improved standard of living in the whole country. There is a 
very enlightening chart on page 31. 

Chairman Russet. What are you referring to on page 31? We 
do not have what you have there. 

Secretary Wiison. I think you each have this little booklet. And 
I mention it, Mr. Chairman, because you brought up a very good 
point awhile ago. A flat adjustment assumes everything is right now, 
and this shows so clearly that it is not. 

That chart shows what has happened in these different grades in 
this period of 45 years and explains why we are in the trouble we are 
in and why we have not recommended anything for the 2-year people. 

They have been getting that for years. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. Mr. Chairman, if I may repeat now and 
adopt the Chairman’s words, your testimony is a flat “‘yes’’ to the 
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question that this bill is designed to hit this level of 50 percent being 
retained on a voluntary basis? 

Secretary Witson. I say it is designed for that, and my own 
personal opinion is that we have a good chance it will do the job. 

It is one of these relative things that you never can tell for sure, but 
we think it will. And I am quick to recognize that men work for a 
number of other things besides pay, and those other things have to be 
taken care of, too. They have to think they are being treated right 
and equitably compared to other folks. 

Senator Stennis. I do have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 
As I understand now, this is going to apply only after a man has 
finished his compulsory training. 

Secretary Witson. That is entirely correct. 

Senator Stennis. And in that connection a man that reenlists, that 
is, enlists for a voluntary period, say in the Army, always retains the 
rank of corporal. Is that right? Or you do not ask him to reenlist? 
What is the rule on that? Maybe the Army could give that. I want 
to get information on that. 

Secretary Wixson. I am not real clear. 

Senator Stennis. What is the usual rank of a man when he reenlists? 
Is he a corporal or a Pfc? 

General Youna. It depends on his ability, Senator. He could still 
be a private or he could have gotten to be a sergeant first-class. 

Senator Stennis. As a matter of fact, most of them have gone up 
as high as corporal; is that correct? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Secretary Wiison. Senator, I may add something there. As far 
as I am concerned, if a man has not at the end of 2 years, gotten past 
private status, | am not concerned that he reenlist. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I was driving at. We will not be 
dealing with many of those, anyway. 

Chairman Russeiu. We have got too many of those now. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Welker? 

Senator WeLker. Admiral Radford, one question I raised at our 
last meeting here. I think perhaps the only criticism that this bill 
may bring about is the criticism of the mandatory retirement of great 
men dedicated to the force of arms who in my opinion, are really at 
the top of their careers. 

Now I stated to the acting chairman, Senator Kefauver, Senator 
Stennis, Senator Symington, and others here, that I had received a 
lot of letters asking why it was that we had proficient men in the 
high brackets who were mandatorily retired when, at least the people 
who wrote to me, thought that they were in the top echelon and 
needed so badly. Now, I am firmly of the opinion that we should 
have an incentive to go into the Armed Forces. 

As a major general told me a while ago, it is based upon his willing- 
ness, get up and go. I am just wondering—and I will ask this in the 
form of a question—whether or not you feel that some of our men 
being forced to retire say at the age 59 or 60, whether or not the 
American people may not be a little critical of this bill? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, of course, Senator. You are raising 
another problem. 
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Senator WELKER. I am raising that but it is a problem that politi- 
cians look to. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. The personnel situation in the various 
services was very carefully studied. We have to have other incentives 
than the pay incentive that is provided in this particular bill. We 
also have to have a flow of promotion in peacetime, and the mandatory 
retirements that are written into the law are designed to give that 
flow of promotion. 

Senator WeL_ker. Would you agree with me that mandatory retire- 
ment say of a man 60 years of age or 59, 58, whatever it may be, may 
cause us some concern here and cause the Congress and the “American 
people some concern? 

Secretary Witson. There is nothing in this particular legisla- 
tion 

Senator WeLker. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. I under- 
stand that fully, and I made my position clear a moment ago that I 
am all in favor of this. But you ought to see a few of my letters, 
they wonder why it is when a man in the prime of his life and still a 
fine officer, is mandatorily forced to retire when our people, at least 
the people who write to me, and I think Senator Stennis agrees that 
he has received the same sort of letters, I am wondering whether that 
may bring about a little criticism. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I think there is another aspect, as I say. 

The retirement provisions that are written into the law were 
arrived at after very careful study and consideration of the promotion 
aspects and also the fact that in an active-service career, the officers 
in the top brackets of the service, have to be ready to go to sea and 
to maintain a tempo that they cannot maintain after certain years of 
service as we found out in World War Il. As a result of that experi- 
ence, the retirement ages were lowered. We had officers that could 
not stand the strain of the duties in the field and at sea, so that in 
deciding on the mandatory retirement provisions, I believe that we 
have arrived at the best compromise between an individual’s career, 
the necessity for having some forced attrition in order to offer pro- 
motion to the younger officers in peacetime, and the fact that the bigh 
ranking officers do have to, at times, undertake very strenuous duties. 
I just feel it is a subject that is of great concern to the service and we 
have to find the best solution. 

Senator WreL_ker. Admiral, you will agree with me that that is a 
legislative function in this bill as of now. I merely brought that 
question out because of the letters I have received—— 

Admiral Raprorp. I can understand how people reading something 
in the paper about the retirement of an individual will jump to that 
conclusion without understanding all the background and study that 
has gone into it. Retirement ages have gene rally been lowered since 
World War IT. 

Senator Weiker. I am mindful of that fact, sir, but personally, I 
feel there have been some very, very able men dedicated to the 
Defense Department of mandatory retirement age who could do a 
tremendous service. 

Secretary Wriuson. Would it be improper for me to join in on this? 

Chairman Russetu. If Admiral Radford or Senator Welker do not 
object, we will be glad to have you join us. 
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Secretary Witson. Senator, vou used an expression awhile ago 
that appealed to me. 

You said a man has to get up and go. You can get up and go before 
you are 60 a lot better than you can afterward. And we have to look 
forward and not backward, and another thing. Regular officers, 
when they arrive at the age of 60, have already served their country 
for usually more than 35 years or close to that. 

In the ordinary business when a man retires, the retirement age in 
business is more likely to be 65 than it is 60. But most of them have 
not been in that same activity for any 35 years. And they do not 
face the moves and the changing situation and the difficulties of war. 
It is to be prepared for the war, and not to have an easygoing time in 
peace, that we have to keep in mind all the time. And of course age 
affects us all differently. 

Senator WELKER. It certainly did not affect you very much. 

Secretary Winson. Well, I feel a little older than when I first came 
down here. 

There is another thing, too, that the men who are retired are also 
on a Reserve basis and could be called back for whatever the *y can do, 
and it is very difficult to really handle the thing if you have too high 
retirement age. You do not like to tell a man that he cannot handle 
the job any more. You like him to go out at his peak and not when 
he is over the hill. 

Senator WELKER. My concluding question, Mr. Chairman: I had 
a brief experience in the Air Force, I may say my favorite branch, of a 
young gentleman who had spent all his mature life in the armed 
services, not long, either, in the field of electronics. 

I do not know how many thousands of dollars it cost the Defense 
Department to make him a wholly efficient man in the field of 
electronics. 

One of our major corporations—not yours, the one that you were 
formerly connected with—took that man from our armed services at 
a salary of $800 a month. He happened to be married to the daughter 
of one of the men in my office, and that is the thing that worries me. 

I once again want to say that I want these enlisted men, I want these 
junior grade officers, I want them to have that spirit to get up and go 
and thus certainly our Defense Establishment will be increased a great 
deal. 

No further questions. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Chairman, if I may address a question to 
Mr. Wilson. He volunteered some testimony about houses. 

Mr. Secretary, you say that you are applying for 27,500 houses 
roughly? 

Secretary Wiison. I think that will be in our construction program. 
Maybe we should not talk about it. 

Senator Symineron. So long as you mentioned it, I would like to 
pursue it a minute. How many houses do you actually need for the 
armed services? 

Secretary Wiison. The estimate varies on what it would be. If 
we brought everything up to the ideal standard on the basis of our 
present——— 

Senator Symrineron. I am not asking about the ideal standard. 
I just want to know how many houses you need. 

Secretary Wiison. The figure I have in my mind is 175,000. 
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Senator Symineron. Why don’t you ask for them, then? 

Secretary Witson. Because you cannot build them all at onc e, and 
they have to be planned carefully. We do not want to build them at 
temporary Army posts. We are going over our whole business and 
trying to spend the money to build a house in the right place. If you 
build a house in the wrong place, you are in trouble. You cannot move 
the house like an automobile and sell it to another customer. 

Senator Syminetron. Mr. Secretary, I have seen sergeants in the 
Air Force living with their wife and children in 1 room with the stove 
and bed and everything in 1 room. Now this administration comes in 
for a $25 billion road program. They seem not to worry too much 
about where the roads are going to go; and they come in for a $7 
billion schoolhouse building program. 

If you need 175,000 houses, why don’t you come in for them and 
let the Congress decide how many the economy can afford? 

Secretary Wixson. I will feel pleased if no one nips me on the 
27,500 because that is so much better than we have been doing for 
years that it is quite a change. 

Senator Symincton. Who do you thmk will nip you, Secretary 
Wilson? 

Secretary Witson. I am so used to being nipped—— 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to 
show that around 175,000 houses are needed and 27 900 are being 
asked for. 

In the road program the administration is asking for those roads 
they think are necessary to complete the interstate highway system 
based on a financial program that runs for over 30 years in order to 
build their roads in 10 years. 

In the school program they have come up with a $7 billion system 
for building schoolhouses. 

Although I am in complete agreement with building schoolhouses, 
I am somewhat regretful we are having so few military houses built 
as against what the real need is considered to be. 

Senator WeL_ker. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Senator WeL_ker. Would it be fair to ask my distinguished friend 
and colleague, if you are referring to Elmendorf Airbase in Alaska, 
the one with the most reprehensible housing units that I have ever 
seen? 

I inspected it the first year I think I came into Congress. 

I might also say one airbase I am not proud of is in Mountain 
Home, Idaho, one of these temporary things which a slight wind 
would blow down. 

How can you get men to live in such habitations as that? It seems 
to me that I am striking right at the words of my colleague from 
Missouri when I mention that. 

Senator Symrneron. I thank the distinguished Senator. 

I was not referring to Elmendorf, but to some housing adjacent to 
Muroc, but as long as the able Senator from Idaho has brought u 
Elmendorf, Mr. Chairman, I remember a conversation I had wi 
Major Ponder from your State which I referred to you regarding some 
Elmendorf housing there; and I also know there were some cases of 
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mental instability which developed at that particular base because of 
the totally inadequate housing. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield. 

Senator Smita. When you have finished. 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield now. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Secretary, are the 27,500 houses for bases on 
the continent or over the world? 

Secretary Wiuson. It is mostly in this country. A very small part 
of it is in other places but it is relatively insignificant. 

Senator SmiruH. Would the 175,000 cover all bases in the world to 
your satisfaction? 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to answer your question when I 
have my figures all here. I pulled 175,000 out of the air because it is 
of that magnitude. 

I think we have to remember that back betore Korea our Armed 
Forces were only half as big as they are now, and what was reasonably 
adequate then, would have to be doubled now. We had the war going 
on and we were not exactly clear on what was going to happen. We 
had the Wherry housing and we had individuals that built houses 
around the bases and some of the men could live off the base. 

We have to be careful that we do not suddenly build a lot of muili- 
tary houses that collapse or have vacant houses that people have 
built in good faith in the last 2 or 3 years. We have to be a little 
careful about it. 

I am sure this will be a nice step if we actually get that many built 
next year. 

It will take the very worst part of it out, and by making an im- 
provement of that kind every year and doing it soundly—lI always 
like myself to get on the right trend in evolution and do the thing 
that way rather than by fits and starts, you see. 

If you have a big housing program it could be so big that you 
build a lot of them inefficiently and in the wrong place. 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Chairman, I will wait for the construction 
bill, but I thought. the record should include something about. the 
whereabouts of the estimated 175,000 houses. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Symington has control of the com- 
mittee’s time. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In my opinion, 
people are at least.as important as roads. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to go a little further than that my- 
self, Senator. 

I think that proper handling of people is the most important 
thing there is. We have a number of bills that, if we could get 
them all through, we are sure we will make a real step ahead for our 
military services, and there are a number of them. We have worked 
very hard at it, and I know how important it is. You do not have 
a military organization, if you have not got morale in it. 

We must preserve our historical American morale in our military 
services and in this difficult time we are in now that is really not quite 
either war or peace, we have got a new problem in the world. 

When you drag men into the military service, or they voluntarily 
come in, in an emergency while the war is on, they do not mind living 
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in the field, in tents, in barracks. Military men have always had that 
to put up with and it is part of the thing of maintaining or making 
them physically tough and hardened for the hardships of war. 

Senator Symrineton. I agree with that, Mr. Secretary. My con- 
cern is, if you feel the way you say you do, and I am sure you do, I 
am surprised you ask for around 16 percent of the housing that is 
necessary. 

Secretary Wrison. This is for 1 year. 

Senator Symrneron. I again refer you to the road program, some 
30-year financing, for 10 years construction, and also to the school- 
house program, a long-range program for many billions of dollars. 

I do not see why you cannot do the same in the housing program 
for the military. 

Secretary Wiison. I think it is a good idea. If we presented s 
6-year housing program, we would have our houses and that is ftiickes 
than thé talk about the roads. 

Perhaps we ought to do that. We ought to present a longer pro- 
gram. Instead of presenting just what we want for 1956, put it all 
out there. 

Senator Symineton. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russevu. You are in control of the time of the committee. 

Senator Symrneron. Admiral, you mentioned the importance of 
younger officers. I heard a talk last night about a corporation, not 
one of the first 5, but I say certainly one of the first 10 in size. This 
corporation had increased its profits 28 percent last year. The 
remark was made in the talk that the stock bonus given to the Presi- 
dent during that year if he had cashed in on it would be worth 
$1,300,000. My experience when connected with the Department of 
Defense was that you lose many of your best officers as a result of 
inducements from private industry. 

I think my distinguished colleague from Idaho mentioned $900 a 
month. I know of some men who have been taken, for many thousands 
of dollars a month, out of the military service. 

Naturally, that is known throughout the rest of the military service. 
It can only serve to decrease morale among those who are left to 
serve their country rather than build up their bankroll. 

My question is this: Is there any control against the taking of 
such people, incident to the placing of Government business, with 
private corporations? 

After all, what we are talking about is ultimately cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Is there any control of that type and character of additional cost 
incident to military contracts? 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I believe there is but I am not prepared 
to testify exactly. 

I do not know. 

Senator Symineton. For the record, at your convenience, and that 
of the committee, would you let us know what, if any, directives are 
issued to these companies or whether there is any control of. when 
these companies are making huge profits, partially as a result of 
Government business, which prevents them from milking the services 
of some of their best officers? 

Admiral Raprorp. I will try to get that for the record, Senator. 
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(Notge.—Due to time required for gathering the data, the informa- 
tion requested by Senator Symington is being furnished by separate 
communication at an early date.) 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Secretary Witson. The Defense Department recommended that the 
Renegotiations Act be extended. 

That is one of the things that is in the mill now. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary the Renegotiations Act would 
apply to the profits of the corporations, but it would not apply to the 
bonuses of the officers or other employees of the corporation; nor would 
it apply to the right of corporations to milk the services of personnel. 

It might apply indirectly. This particular corporation increased its 
profits last year 28 percent. I noticed another large corporation doing 
heavy Government business on considerably less sales and increased 
its profits over $100 million, whereas the profits of smaller corporations 
have been decreasing in the last 2 years. 

By “small” I mean companies incorporated for $250,000 or less. I 
was wondering what controls there were with respect to how much 
freedom these companies have in attempting to pick off the cream of 
those officers trained by the American taxpayer in the military service, 
inducing them to leave their present work and go into private business. 

Secretary Witson. I do not happen to know, Senator, any particular 
military man that is in charge of one of these companies that has made 
a great outstanding success and is now getting a big bonus that are 
not good men and can make more money. 

But I do not know of any such example that you are talking about. 

Senator Symineron. It is not necessarily one who is running a 
company. It is where say a lieutenant colonel or a lieutenant com- 
mander who knows thoroughly some of the work of modern electronics 
or military contracts, who is also connected with the people who 
handle the business; and he leaves at a salary far greater than the 
Government is able to pay him. Those were the people to whom I 
am referring, and I can think of quite a few offhand. Four or five are 
in my own mind at this time. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WeLker. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one further question? 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, indeed. 

Senator We.ker. Admiral and Mr. Secretary, would you agree with 
me that it is regrettable indeed that all Members of the C ongress, 
especially the armed services, and after all, they represent the Ameri- 
can people, could not have the opportunity in the different branches 
of the armed services to see the highly skilled work these lieutenants, 
sergeants, enlisted men, engineers, navigators, the radar operators, 
and so forth are doing. I am referring 1 now to the branch of the 
service I know a little bit about. Would you agree with me since 
these letters come in, we should have the opportunity of seeing, 
probably not understanding, but being amazed at the highly technical 
skilled work that these men have to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. I certainly do. I think it is not generally 
appreciated—the increased complexities of modern military fields. 

Much of that development has taken place since 1945. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you very much. 

I have no further questions. 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Chairman Russe... Yes, go right ahead. 

Senator Kerauver. I want to compliment the staff of this com- 
mittee on the intelligent and useful way they have gotten up this 
committee print with the explanation to the committee. 

Admiral Radford, on page 4 of the committee print, the rate of 
reenlistment is set forth, and for fiscal 1954, the average rate is 14.9 
percent and the Army, it is down to 11.6 percent. The Navy has 
dropped to 23.7, and the Air Force, 22.4. The Army reenlistment is 
less than half of what it is for the Navy and the Air Force. Yet, on 
page 5 of the increases, Army, Navy, and Air Force apparently, at 
least, all of them are treated alike. 

Is there any particular reason? I mean if this is for the purpose 
of securing more reenlistments, is this going to be as much inducement 
or will it equalize the figures for the Army as well as the Air Force, 
and the Navy? 

Admiral Raprorp. I don’t believe I quite understand the question. 

Senator Kmrauver. Well, on page 4, you have the average reen- 
listments and I suppose that this must be because the Navy and the 
Air Force have other inducements that are presently given the men 
in those services over those that are given in the Army, or else there 
wouldn’t be such a disparity in the amount of reenlistment, but the 
additional benefits given in this bill are just the same. 

Secretary Wiuson. If you will look on page 4 of the booklet, it is 
spread out where you can see what is happening in a more condensed 
way. It is called, Reenlistment Trend, 1949 through 1954. The 
Army is actually picking up currently in the last 6 months of 1954. 
The Army shows a very nice trend. We really think this is going to 
do the job. 

Senator Kerrauver. Mr. Wilson, do you have the committee 
print—on page 4? 

Admiral Raprorp. This is based on the length of service and not on 
the reenlistment rate. The difference in the reenlistment rate, of 
course, varies from time to time between the services. I think the 
end of the shooting in Korea had a lot to do with the drop in the 
reenlistment rates, along with certain other factors, but the pay 
increases themselves are based on length of service and rank, or rate, 
and not on the reenlistment rate. 

Secretary Wiison. The reason I refer to page 4 on this other booklet 
is because this chart shows reenlistments among regular personnel. 

In other words, this department we are working so hard on, the 
2-year draftees and first enlistment people. If you include them in 
the Army, then you get another kind of figure and it confuses you a 
little. This is the part of it we are really working on. It is the 
reenlistment of the regular personnel; people that have enlisted once, 
or passed their 2 years or 4 years and that is where the skill really 
comes in and is important. That is the reason I referred to that. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, on page 4 of this booklet, July to Decem- 
ber 1954, the Army reenlistment is 54.1 percent. What does that 
refer to—the regular personnel? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. The regular personnel. 

Senator Kerauver. How does that differ from the kind of personnel 
referred to on page 4 of the committee print where | take it, it is for 
a whole fiscal year of 11.6 percent. 
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Admiral Raprorp. On page 7 of the small book, it shows the 
various percentages in the Army and the reason for the high turnover. 
Senator Knrauver. Well, you have on page 7 a high reenlistment 
in the Regular Army, and a 22 percent reenlistment for some group 
I don’t know what that group is—and then 50.2 percent in 1949, and 
apparently i in the Regular Army, it is 22 percent in 1954. 

Secretary Wiison. That averaged for the whole year and in this 
other chart—— 

Senator Krrauver. 7.2 percent for inductees and you reach an 
average of 11.6 which is the figure on page 4 of the committee print. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is for fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I just wondered if in fixing these pay 
rates, increases or inducements or whatever might cause reenlistments, 
if this disparity between the reenlistment percentages in the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force had been taken into consideration. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say the answer to that is generally, 
“Yes.” The study included all the service problems. 

Senator Kurauver. Very well. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question, make 
one other observation, rather. 

If you are really interested in licking this housing problem, Mr. 
Secretary, and if this administration will agree that housing can be 
financed under a bill like the Wherry bill or some comparable bill, 
that will lick 50 percent of it overnight. 

That is all the comment I have to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Wiison. You have given me some ideas. 

Chairman Russe... If there are no further questions for the 
Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, the next witness is 
Mr. Charles R. Hook. 

Mr. Hook will be remembered as the gentleman who served as the 
chairman of the committee that later became known as the Hook 
Commission which studied the entire question of compensation of 


military personnel back in, I suppose it was 1948, wasn’t it, Mr. 
Hook? 


Mr. Hoox. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. I recall you were a witness before this com- 
mittee when we had the pay bill under consideration. Is the Com- 
mittee still in existence, Mr. Hook? 

Mr. Hoox. No, Senator. 

Chairman Russett. You have conducted some investigations, | 
assume, on your own of this, of what is involved in this legislation? 

Mr. Hook. Yes, sir. Before I read my prepared statement, it 
might interest you to know that a year ago, with the assistance of Mr. 
Hoen, who is here today and who is the executive secretary of the 
Commission of which 1 am Chairman, we studied for 2 months the pay 
program and brought our original report up to date so that this is 
nothing new to us. I have been tremendously interested, of course, 
and have kept currently informed because of my belief that it is 
necessary to have a proper pay system if you are going to have morale 
and maintain a proper military organization. 

When I heard the Department was going to offer a new bill, I asked 
for the privilege of seeing that before it went to the House and | 
spent a number of hours analyzing it very carefully to see how it 
checked with our original recommendation. I am very happy to 
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say that the principles which we based our recommendations on, are 
followed in this bill which is before you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. HOOK 


Mr. Hook. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it has 
been 6 years since I last had the honor to appear before this committee 
on the subject of military pay. At that time, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Service Pay, of which I was Chairman, had just completed a 
vear’s study of miitar y pay. You were then about to consider legis- 
lation based on the Commission report, changed somewhat, but still 
holding to the fundamental principles which the Commission recom- 
mended. 

This legislation was passed and became known as the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. Now, you are about to consider legisla- 
tion that will amend that act, and, I think, it is timely. 

In our original report, we stated: 

Continuing study of personnel problems, including a current review of the 
proposals of this Commission, should be undertaken in the Department of De- 
fense. 

You have before you the results of just such a review as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

In a dynamic economy, economic and social changes are continually 
evolving and creating new conditions and relationships. The free 
enterprise which characterizes the American way of living encourages 
gradual change and readjustment without Government intervention, 
except in cases of national importance and security. Thus, modifi- 
cations in production pattern, wage structure, and employment result 
naturally from the progress achieved in the proper working of our 
society based on supply and demand, market conditions or collective 
bargaining. 

In certain areas, however, specific and formal Government action 
must be taken to effect adjustments in keeping with newly recognized 
or changing situations. The establishment of proper compensation 
for employees of the Federal Government has long been accepted as 
such a function. In addition, however, the military occupies a unique 
position in our society since its very characteristics do not lend them- 
selves to complete identification with any other element whether it be 
private or public in nature. 

The Advisory Commission on Service Pay endeavored to set up 
standards and establish a guide and set of principles which can be 
employed for the refinement and adjustment of military compensation 
to meet changed conditions. Conditions have changed but I still sub- 
scribe to the basic principles which were the foundation of our original 
report 6 years ago. They are: 

(1) Compensation must be designed to attract and hold adequate 
personnel in the services, but balanced against the needs of other 
employers and the welfare of the country as a whole. 

Compensation for the uniformed forces, like that for civilian 
employees, must provide proper reward for responsibility, related to 
current rates of compensation in industry. 

(3) The pay structure must provide equal opportunity for pay and 
promotion according to ability, but serving the total national defense 
program as well as the individual. 
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(4) The pay structure should offer initial compensation and pro- 
gressive increases that compare to what a serviceman would obtain 
in other professions and occupations requiring similar ability. With 
equal opportunity, he should assume equal responsibility for self and 
family support, participating in the cost of the Government as a 
taxpayer. 

(5) Although the pay system must provide for some exceptional 
emoluments, deviations from the regular scale should be limited. 

(6) Total compensation should be recognized as including all ele- 
ments, basic pay and allowances, special pays, reimbursements and 
deferred compensation such as severance, retirement, and survivor 
benefits. Each is an essential of a balanced and interrelated program 
and should be judged in relation to the whole. 

The legislation before you, I believe, follows these basic principles 
and I am here to lend my support. 

It may be well to call attention to the fact that the Commission’s 
study was undertaken during an officially declared emergency period 
but that its recommendations contemplated application of the pro- 
visions as a pattern for peacetime years. It was recognized that this 
country might enter a period of hostilities and further imposition of 
wartime provisions. Adequate reference was made to this possibility, 
with recommendations for introducing or modifying special pays and 
allowances, while retaining essentially intact the broad pattern of 
compensation outlined. There has, in fact, been no realistic peace 
period since the Commission delivered its report and the Career 
Compensation Act was passed and put into effect. The result has 
been a continuation of the draft and obligatory service for all physically 
qualified young men. Industry does not and cannot compete for 
the services of those in this category. Were these men, particularly 
those with technical training available for industrial employment, | 
doubt if the starting rate of } pay for selected college graduates would 
be as high as it is today. 

During the past year I have had occasion to make a review of the 
wage scales in industry and compare them with present military pay. 

In making these comparisons, the starting rate in industry was 
always compared not with the pay of the second lieutenant, who was 
doing obligatory duty, but with the first lieutenant, who had completed 
his obligatory service. 

This is a point of decision for the young officer and I understand 
that the number of resignations from the military service at this time 
is one of the major concerns of the military today and one which this 
bill should help to correct. At the same time, in correcting this situa- 
tion, the basic pattern of pay and the incentive to advance should 
not be destroyed. The basic pay scales before you do not destroy 
the career incentive but will, in fact, improve the pattern. 

It has always been of great concern to me that the top-ranking 
military leaders, with their great responsibility for the security of this 
Nation and with billions of dollars worth of property under their 
control, should be adequately compensated. 

In my civilian life, I am keenly aware of the need for good manage- 
ment in any enterprise. The scales recommended to you represent 
an investment in good management. I subscribe sincerely to the 
principle that as responsibility increases, so should the reward. Simi- 
larly, the adjustments recommended for enlisted personnel are de- 
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signed to recognize both the changes that have taken place in industrial 
pays and the need to keep in these services those trained men who 
have completed their obligatory period of service. 

Unquestionably, this reduction in turnover, through providing ade- 
quate pay, with consequent lessened requirements for technical train- 
ing, will permit a reduction in costs that will go toward reducing the 
overall increase in budget requirements that would appear necessary 
to meet the increased payroll costs. 

The recommended increases for enlisted men, like those recom- 
mended for the officer ranks, have been designed to meet the current 
situation wherein men are leaving the service after receiving special 
training and when their skills can best be utilized. 

At the same time, the basic pays have been adjusted throughout 
both the officer and enlisted scales, to provide adequate incentive to 
make a career of their chosen service. In order to maintain this 
incentive in what I believe to be a proper relation between pay grades, 
one difference between industry and the military service is significant. 
Nowhere in industry is there found a wage level confined solely to a 
single age group as is true of the inductee and to a lesser degree, of 
all rates and ranks in the services. 

Thus, just as no true comparison could be found in industry, for 
the second lieutenant on his required tour of duty, so no true com- 
parison can be found for the induetee. In this level, no procurement 
problem exists—there is only the problem of social justice. When we 
consider the age level of this group, the increases that have been 
given over the recommended scales of 1949 and the fact that cost-of- 
living increases are, in the main, included in the free “found’’ supplied 
to this group, I believe that they are today receiving a pay corres- 
ponding to their counterparts in civil life. 

Since the dissolution of the Advisory Committee on Service Pay in 
1949, I have maintained an active and lively interest in the pay 
problem of the uniformed forces and have followed the changes that 
have taken place both in the personnel problems that have arisen 
and the legislative remedies that have been applied. 

In particular, the changes that have taken place in the hazard of 
flying with the advent and general employment of jets would justify 
some revision of the hazard pay for those required to perform this 
duty. So also, the longer range and increased ability of our sub- 
marines to stay underwater for extended periods would increase the 
strain on those in this duty. As a result, as the basic pay scales are 
increased, so must also the incentive to undertake particularly hazard- 
ous or unpleasant duty. 

In addition to the increases in basic and hazardous-duty pays, you 
have before you increases in travel allowance and change-of-duty 
allowance. By personal contact with men in the service, I know that 
expenses incidental to carrying out orders in these two categories 
have been, and continue to be, particularly onerous and a cause of 
dissatisfaction with a service career. 

The bill you have before you is based on proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This follows the procedure recommended by the 
Commission in 1948. I have reviewed the proposals and the bill as 
passed, and believe it sound and properly related to present industrial 
scales, as | made a review just last year of the relation between these 

two, and they follow the pattern recommended in 1948. 
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A comparison between the proposed scales and civilian compensa- 
tion would show the greatest disparity at the top officer ranks from 
colonel up. Strict comparability between civilian and military com- 
pensation is not appropriate due to the unique military promotion 
system and security offered by the services. Yet, the disparity cannot 
be permitted to grow too great without damage to morale and the 
loss of desirable leaders. 

The lieutenant generals and generals along with their equivalents 
in the Navy, are in the most important positions in the services. 
Theirs is the great responsibility and I believe that additional steps 
in the pay tables with proportionate increases for those grades should 
be added. 

The proposals of the Department of Defense for those ranks were 
based on our recommendation of 1948 with an added increment to 
reflect the changes that have taken place in civil life. 

I have reviewed the proposals before you and recommend them to 
you as sound and hope they will meet with your approval. 

Chairman Russe.u, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smita. No questions. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator StENNIs. No questions. 

Chairman Russeuu. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. No questions. 

Chairman Russge.u. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see my friend 
Mr. Hook here, who I have known for years and well. There is one 
question I would like to ask, if I may, Mr. Hook. 

You say on page 6: 
when we consider the age levels of this group, the increases that have been given 
over the recommended scales of 1949 and the fact that cost-of-living increases 
are, in the main, included in the free found supply of this group, I believe they 
are today receiving a pay correspoading to their counterparts in civil life. 

What is this group that you are talking about at that point? 

Mr. Hook. Talking about the enlisted man, the inductee. 

Senator Symineton. What is his pay, per month? 

Mr. Hook. $78. 

Senator SymineTon. Isn’t there a minimum-wage law in effect 
today for anybody who works—75 cents an hour? 

Mr. Hook. You ought to know that better than I do, Senator. 

Senator Symincton. I have been away from industry for a long 
time. Seventy-five cents and the administration is recommending 90 
cents an hour, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hook. I think that is correct. 

Senator Syminoron. Even if it was 75 cents an hour, that would 
rough out to $130 a month. I can’t coordinate that amount with 
$78 a month. 

Mr. Hook. That is under 4 months. You see, his rate increases 
fairly rapidly as time passes on and when he gets up to E-7, let’s see 
how many months after—that’s $263.39 but you have to take into 
consideration allowances, the “found” amounts to $122. 

Senator Symincton. What does? 

Mr. Hook. His “found” amounts to $122 a month. 

Chairman Russe.u. You mean his food and clothing and sleeping 
quarters, barracks, and so forth. 
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Senator Symincton. The administration is recommending a 90- 
cents-an-hour minimum. That would be $156 a month. I am 
wondering how that would be comparable with $122. 

Mr. Hook. Well, you have got to take everything into considera- 
tion, not only the “found.” 

Senator Symincton. You have studied it and you are satisfied it is 
correct? 

Mr. Hook. I am absolutely satisfied because I took some time to 
evaluate it. 

Chairman Russeiu. The old figure, isn’t this correct—the old 
figure that has been commonly used, the cost of maintaining a man in 
the service before you pay him, in the enlisted grade, is about $3,000 
a year. 

Mr. Hoox. That is about it. 

Chairman Russeiu. That included everything. Medical service, 
clothing, and so forth. 

Mr. Hoen. No, that included subsistence, quarters, and clothing. 

Chairman Russevi. That doesn’t include the medical service and 
all the other? The figure has been used. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I am not asking these ques- 
tions in criticism. I am worried about the reenlistment rate. 

Chairman Russe.u. I understand that. I think it ought to be in 
the record. 

Senator SyMInGTON. One more question, if I may. You heard in 
one of the statements, either by the Secretary of Defense or Admiral 
Radford, that people were being paid 50 percent less as a result of 
inflation. 

Now this is hypothetical, but I am trying to follow it. I can’t 
remember what the minimum wage scale was about 15 years ago. 
| am sure you would know more about it than I; around 40 cents, is 
that right? 

Mr. Hoox. No, it would be higher. You are going back to 1940. 
In 1933, I ean tell you it was 33% cents, and in 1937 it was about 39 
cents. 

Senator Symineton. That is pretty close. But the man in the 
military is cut 50 percent because of inflation, according to the state- 
ment that was made, and therefore he is only getting half as much 
as the industrial worker receives. What are your thoughts on that? 

Mr. Hook. Take into consideration the question of inflation or 
anything else. What we did in comparison with this was take the 
average rate in industry today because you remember what we call 
our starting rate and compared that with the inductee and the fact 
of the matter is, the inductee is a little better off. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s pursue it above the inductee. Take the 
average officer—say a master sergeant. He is making about half of 
what he used to get. That is not true of the average industrial 
worker. 

Here is the sentence I referred to: 

Considering the inflation, our higher-ranking officers are paid only about one- 
half as much today as they were 45 years ago. There has been a constant adjust- 


ment upward in the industrial rate, and certainly there has not been a comparable 
adjustment in the military. 


I wanted to read that into the record. 
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Mr. Hook, There have been in the lower grades, though, very 
definitely because I remember our old rate, our old scale and the new 
rates have followed this. In other words, up to this point here in the 
top officer grade, why the military man under this new program will 
come out all right with his counterpart in industry. 

Now, the way we got at that you will remember it was never done 
before, as far as 1 know, because I personally went to many of the 
presidents of our top corporations and secured from them, with the 
promise that it would be absolutely confidential, not only their salary, 
but any compensation in addition which the officers of those companies 
received, and ran right on down through the ranks to the supervisors 
and we got that from any number of companies. We spent months 
at that and for the first time we had a job analysis. 

We took the jobs in the services and we tried to relate the skills 
needed, the physical requirements, and all other things. We estab- 
lished what we considered a base and then we went into industry and 
got key jobs and compared them with them and that is the result. 

Chairman Russetu. The same base you designed in 1948 or 1949 
was used by the Department in this bill, was it not, Mr. Hook? It 
seems to me it follows it right along. 

Mr. Hook. Yes, that is why I can say I subscribe to it and I 
wanted to find out if that had been done and that is why I thought 
maybe I might be asked to come before this committee again. That 
was about 6 years ago, and I was not asked by the Department of 
Defense to testify. I asked for the privilege of seeing that bill before 
it went to the House. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question 
to ask Mr. Hook. Nobody has greater respect for his knowledge 
and efforts in this field than I have. 

Based on the facts and figures you have presented this morning, 
why do you think we are having such trouble with the reenlistment 
rate? 

Mr. Hook. Well, of course, the men looking forward—1I think the 
point was brought out—I don’t know whether it was Secretary 
Wilson; I guess it was. Anyway, the fact that a young man that is 
ambitious and wants to get ahead, he is looking where he can get 
to and one of the things why you have got to have your top officer 
rate right, is so a fellow will want to come into the service and stay 
there so he can get up there. 

To him, now, it doesn’t seem as though he can reach that figure in 
the service, but he can go way beyond that in private enterprise. 
He is just apt to say the hell with the service and go into private 
enterprise. 

Senator Symineton. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussEeuu. Senator Welker? 

Senator WreLker. Could there be some other reasons, Mr. Hook? 
It goes into the field of psychology and other things. I know of a 
number of young men that are not very happy with the way the 
Korean war was ‘handled and they are just not anxious to enlist, but 
we could go into a number of matters. 

Mr. Hook. Of course, some don’t like military life. Others 
wouldn’t have anything else. 

Senator Cass. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask, on the point Mr, 
Hook was discussing, if under the minimum-wage law, isn’t there 
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some provision for rates of pay for an apprentice. You were talking 
about the first 4 months of an enlistee’s or inductee’s pay. Wouldn’t 
that be comparable to a period of apprenticeship? 

Mr. Hook. Well, the question of an apprenticeship is different and 
would vary in different industry or trades. For instance, we try to 
get men to go in with skills. Companies will offer training programs 
and everything else to get them. It is quite different now than when 
I was a kid and started out. I wanted to be a skilled worker and I 
worked for nothing to learn my trade. 

Senator Casr. Of course, to the extent that we increase the basic 
pay, it will intensify our problem to keep on the stepup, your reenlist- 
ment problem. Here, in cost, if your base pay for the inductees period 
is raised, you are going to make a differential by enlistment by 
amounts, according to the size of your lower steps. It seems to me if 
reenlistment is what we want, we ought to preserve a differential or 
create a differential in the steps as you go along. The more you want 
the boy to reenlist, the more you ought to make it attractive and the 
more competitive. 

Mr. Hook. That is really what you have done in this bill. In other 
words, you are holding it down—the first 2 years—where he has to 
stay anyway and then. you are offering the inducement after he has 

gone through the obligatory period, to stay. 

Senator Case. Well, I think as long as we need a Military Estab- 
lishment the size we have, we certainly have got to do that and the 
first 2 years, that is part of the contribution which every young man 
is expected to make to his country. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask a question? Excuse me, are you 
through, Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. I was going to ask some questions. I notice in this 
memo prepared for the committee here, on page 27, you have some 
ee, of airmen in regard to pay and other reasons for giving up or 
for choosing an Air Force career. 

On page 27, you have increase of pay indicated as 51 percent of the 
answers. Increase of Government housing, only 4 percent. Increase 
of dependent’s medical care is 7 percent. 

In my own opinion, | thought that improvement of housing was a 
bigger factor than 4 percent. 

Senator Syminetron. I agree with that. 

Senator Casr. And in the subcommittee, Senator Stennis and I have 
worked with housing, we have proceeded on the theory that improve- 
ment of family housing was far more important than 4 percent. 

We have run into experience and have testimony both at home and 
abroad, that when you get airmen past the first 4 years and they get 
to the family stage of life, that what their wives think about their 
staying in the service is quite important and the time comes where 
you have the hazards of service in the Air Force, mingled with the 
considerations that a mother has when she has some children being 
bounced around from this station to that station and living in sub- 
standard housing and many times underprivileged as far as educa- 
tional opportunities are concerned; finally the time comes when the 
wife says to the airman: ‘Look, it’s about time for us to live like other 
folks.”” So we have tried to do what we could for military housing 
on that basis. 


That is why I am surprised that only 4 percent is mentioned. 
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Mr. Hook. Senator, don’t you think something else enters into that. 
You are looking at page 27 there. The airmen, such a large propor- 
tion there are unmarried. That is one thing where housing doesn’t 
count so much. If he were a married man, it would count an awful 
lot. Then, on the other hand, if you get the pay up to where they can 
afford to pay for housing, the Government gives it to them free. 

Senator Casr. To the extent that you increase the pay. I suppose 
they are all set to a certain extent, but those im barracks, that is 
another thing. But when you get them to a point in their training 
where you want them to reenlist and they are at the stage of where 
they want to get married or are married and have started a ‘family 

Mr. Hoox. We all must admit that housing is one of the most 
important problems of our lives. 

Senator Casx. I see Secretary Talbott over there, when he made his 
presentation before our committee, he placed a great deal of emphasis 
upon housing. 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes, and we intend to hear from Secretary 
Talbott in the near future. 

Senator Case. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe_u_. Any further questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Mr. Hook. 

I have been advised that Secretary Talbott is anxious to leave town 
and I don’t know whether it meets with the approval of the civilian 
chiefs of the older services to permit him to testify now, or not. 

Mr. Stevens, what is your attitude toward hearing Mr. Talbott at 
this time? 

Secretary Stevens. I will be glad for him to go ahead. 

Chairman Russe.u. Mr. Secretary Thomas I don’t believe is here. 

All right, Mr. Talbott. If you wish, we will hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to refer to remarks I made 
August 1954. 

American technology and science turns out the finest weapons for 
air warning and successful interception of enemy bombers. The 
Army Air Corps in 1930 had very little trouble getting sufficient men 
to meet the pilot training program. At that time, the rates of pay 
for military career men compared favorably with the pay of civilians 
and there was also fringe benefits, retirement pay, post exchange 
privileges and even more important, the high regard and gener ral 
respect of the American citizen for him. 

Chairman Russe._. What year did you use there, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary TaLBporr. 1930. 

Chairman Russe... Well, of course, a man would take any kind of 
job in 1930. He could be a pilot or anything else for $85 a month. 

Secretary TaLnorr. The Air Force has constantly in mind the prob- 
lem of our reenlistment rate, and I think Senator Mansfield read from 
a number of the remarks which I made over the past 2 years, on this 
problem. 

Since June 1950, the Air Force has grown from 411,000 airmen to 
approximately 816,000 today—plus 133,000 officers. All of our air- 
men are voluntary enlistees. They joined the Air Force for an initial 
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period of 4 years. During this period we have to do a great amount 
of training to fit these men to handle the tremendously complicated 
modern equipment we now use. This training is awfully expensive. 
As you gentlemen know, it costs us an average of $14,750 to carry a 
man through his first 4-year enlistment. If he happens to be an 
electronics expert, he costs us as much as $75,000. 

At the end of this 4-year period, the airman can either reenlist, or 
get out—with all his knowledge. 

Chairman Russe. It takes as much to keep him 4 years as it does 
to send a man through West Point or Annapolis, doesn’t it? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Pretty near, I guess. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to ask 
the Secretary to file something to show what is figured in that cost. 

Secretary Ta.Lsorr. | will be very glad to give you the detailed 
figures. We had so much controversy, I finally brought in some out- 
side accountants, and outside board of review, to be sure. 

Senator Kerauver. Will that be filed with the committee? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes. 

Chairman Russe... If I understand you, Mr. Secretary, in response 
to Senator Kefauver’s question, you will file a statement? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Initial Air Force enlistment cost for a male and female airman 


{All figures rounded to nearest $5] 





ist year 2d year 3d year | 4th year 








Applied cost ET 


Male | Female; Male Female) Male | Female; Male | Female 





Recruting - - ; ' RD NS aii ig bad da Mig Re Rs ce 
Initial clothing allowance d 225 250 aE? Fe Fed dth. bd. d Maas | 
Basic indoctrination training - - ! §30 1405 wv 
Basic technical training ' A20 1 665 aid « seihviies ae ‘ 
Pay. 995 995 | $1,140 | $1,140 | $1,485 | $1,485 | $1,620 | $1,620 
Clothing maintenance allowance 25 25 50 50 50 50 70 70 
Courts-martial__ _- 90 ‘j..-. 30 ; 30 |... .| 30 |. 
Permanent change of station and i } 
temporary duty travel 115 115 115 115 115 115 115 | 115 
Subsistence , 440 440 440 440 440 | 440 | 440 | 440 
Command support 90 90 90 0) 90 | 90 90 90 
Base support - 1,235 | 1,235 | 1,235 | 1,285 1,235! 1,235 |. 1,235 1, 235 
Pay for unused leave _. ‘ i owentalllp ktakal a tacd ; nelle stabs . kan 165 165 
Separation expense. - baphe sooo ae Laie ~piebde 35 | 35 
Total is 4,410 4, 325 3, 100 3, 070 3, 445 3,415 | 3,800 3,770 
Excludes pay, subsistence, and quarters. 
4-year total cost for male airmen__ é oz ‘ won ‘Sune Ont ae 
4-year total cost for female airmen Sé3s sak : apdcedehe bbb s< cen ok uw) (Pee 
Average yearly cost for male airmen... cols i 5 . ; ; ° 5 . $8,690 
Average yearly cost for female airmen , bin wade ; ; .. B,645 


Senator Symineron. Just to round out some figures you gave, you 
say the Air Force grew from 411,000 to 816,000 plus 133,000 officers. 
How many officers did they have in June 1950? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I can’t give you that right offhand. 

Senator Symineron. Will you furnish that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Air Force officers on duty, end fiseal year 1950, 54,914. 
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Secretary ‘TaLnorr. Today, a very high percentage of our enlisted 
men have been with the Air Force over a period of 4 years or less. 
The Air Force has trained them at high cost to the Government. We 
need them. However, I have to tell you that of these first-term en- 
listees, many of whom have the backbone skills necessary to our oper- 
ation, about 90 percent have indicated that they will not reenlist and 
make the Air Force a career. Aside from the loss in efficiency, we are 
losing roughly two and a quarter billion dollars this year in trained 
skills—that is what it will cost to replace them. 

Now, we have made surveys to determine why these men, who are 
doing such a fine job, do not choose the Air Force as a permanent 
career. The principal reason, of course, is the competition of indus- 
try. We find the relatively low pay of the Armed Forces is very 
tough on young people who are getting married and starting families. 
It is true that we can never equal the pay offered by industry, but if 
we can offer at least some definite increase, and fringe benefits such 
as housing, medical care, insurance, and so forth, we can offer a stabil- 
ity, which will tend to hold these valuable men in the Air Force. 

, therefore, believe that the bill now before you, which gives selec- 
iol increases in pay, is a good bill. It will save money—a lot of 
money—in the end. 

The increased pay, as provided in this bill, will be offset in part, 
or possibly in its entirety, by an increase in our reenlistment rate. 
For example, if we could get a 10 percent increase in the Air Force 
reenlistment, we would recover this whole Air Force pay raise. 

| want to do more than that. Our present overall reenlistment 
rate, including our permanent career men, is about 22 percent. If 
we can raise this to, say, 50 percent, and I believe we may be able to 
do it, we can save nearly 1 billion per year. If we fail to improve our 
rate of reenlistment, we shall be forced to continue training large 
numbers of men each year. 

Not only is this a costly process, but it will inevitably result in a 
requirement for additional military per a to do the Air Force job. 

Now, there is one further thing I must:sa The bill, as originally 
presented by the Defense Department, fall short in one respect. 
Our principal problem, as I have just remarked, is with the 816,000 
enlisted men in the Air Force. However, we also have 133,000 
officers—very highly trained men without whom the Air Force could 
not operate at all. Your committee has received a communication 
from Secretary Wilson pointing out certain inequities in the pay of 
our officers. I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Wilson’s position, and 
my analysis of the pay structure in the officer ranks is that there has 
been a tendency to accordion the pay scales—push the bottom up 
against the top. 

The top grades have been held stationary. There has been there- 
fore, a decreased attractiveness of the continued military career. I 
am thinking particularly of the majors, colonels, and young generals— 
who, if they continue their careers, will be the future leaders of the 
Air Force. 

I sincerely believe that the pay structure should provide a continued 
meentive and that top positions should be properly rewarded. I 
therefore recommend to you that you consider adjusting this pay of 
top military officials of the armed services. 
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Senator Casze. You mean, Mr. Secretary, that we give consideration 
to that as an additional matter. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have that in the House bill. It is a 
proposed bill, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. You mean that the amendment shown in the com- 
mittee print which proposes $150 a month increase, is the amendment 
you want? 

Secretary Tatsporr. Yes. As a matter of fact, the Air Force 
recommended a little bit differently. We recommended that brigadier 
general with 23 years service, $100 a month; a major general, $150; 
a lieutenant general, $200; and a four-star general, $300 per month. 
Now the bill the Department of Defense has recommended is, lieu- 
tenant general, $150; and the four-star general, $300 increase above 
the bill as we have provided. 

Now, I have just one more paragraph here. Unless we can get a 
higher percentage of our airmen to choose the Air Force as a career 
and to reenlist, I seriously doubt whether the operational efficiency 
of the Air Force can be maintained. 

If we can’t hold our experienced officers, the Air Force cannot 
possibly function efficiently. With the world in the situation it is 
today, I believe our security demands that we take every step necessary 
to insure the continued efficiency of the armed services. 

| therefore appeal to you today to assist us in meeting this problem 
by giving thoughtful consideration to the bill, with amendments that 
have been suggested. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smita. No questions. 

Chairman RussEe.u. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kmrauver. No questions. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Case? 

Senator Casz. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Mr. Secretary, when I was at SAC Headquarters sometime ago, 
General LeMay expressed some concern, not only about the fringe 
benefits, but about the maintenance of the planes. Does this bill do 
anything insofar as helping to retain the mechanics necessary to 
service the planes? Some of those are civilians, but—— 

Secretary TatsBorr. Well, no change in the civilians, but all of our 
warrant officers are being increased. The increase, we think, was 
dropped into the places we needed it most. 

Senator Casz. When you speak of the operating deficiency 

Secretary TaLsorr, The skill of mechanics, the maintenance that 
General LeMay spoke to you about. 

Senator Casz. You think this will do something on that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. It is bound to help. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Chairman Russgeuu. Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ker. Mr. Secretary, I think you know I have spent 
a lot of time visiting with enlisted men and first lieutenants, second 
lieutenants, captains and the men who fly the jets, and the highly 
technical equipment we possess. I want to say to you this: I have 
visited with the inductee, the man who came in for the first time. I 
visited with those boys who served their term and are now consider- 
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ing whether or not to go out into private life and I say this unequiv- 
ocally, that the many, many airmen I have interviewed, that they say 
they will seek this branch of the service as a career if they are per- 
mitted to live as decent, ordinary citizens. 

That is all I have. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, I had a letter from an Air 
Force wife. I think her husband was a captain in Texas. Anyway, 
she wrote a long letter of protest against the pay not being comparable 
to the pay of other people on the ‘outside and she said that, in effect, 
she felt the Air Force was becoming a more or less a training school 
for industry. As soon as the airmen had learned their trade, and had 
a chance to get out, they would get out. 

Now that. you are the leader in certain fields as example in the 
field of missiles, you are starting various new companies, some new 
industries. Is there anything “in your contracts which prevent 
manufacturers who are building up such business from milking the 
Air Force of its experienced people? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Senator Symington, we have considered that 
a great deal. I have given a good deal of thought to it. I think it 
would be improper for us to say to the XYZ company who are in the 
guided-missile business and want to hire some of our men, not to do it. 

I don’t think it is proper for us to express an opinion to industry 
about it. I don’t think our training is lost if men go to industry. I 
don’t want that to happen. We do everything we can to hold our 
men. I don’t think it is proper for us to block a man going out to 
private industry if he prefers that to staying in the service. 

Senator Symrinetron. You have the problem of security as well as 
money to consider. At one time, when an industrial unit was being 
built up, which is now one of your more active sources, if we said to 
the head of the company, if you take anybody else from the Air Force, 
we are going to cancel your orders. As to whether it could have been 
done I don’t know, but I do know he stopped taking the people out 
of the Air Force. 

Do you think these companies have a right to come in and take 
just as many of your generals and colonels and top sergeants as they 
want to? 

Secretary TautBorr. Yes. 

Chairman Russe.u. It is not a matter of law, Senator, as it is a 
matter of awarding a contract. The Secretary has rather broad 
powers in awarding these contracts. He wouldn’t have to lift his 
eyebrow more than three times to get a solemn, ironclad bond from 
any one of these contractors that they wouldn’t look at any of these 
Air Force personnel. Legally, 1 don’t know. 

Senator Weiker. The Secretary might find himself a little em- 
barrassed if that company said, ‘‘All right, sir, you may go jump out 
the window. We will go into raising potatoes out in Idaho.” 

Senator Syminetron. I ask one more question of the Secretary. 
You wouldn’t encourage any of these manufacturers to take any 
people from the Air Force, would you? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would certainly not urge them and I would 
certainly do everything I could to hold our men in the service, but it 
we can’t make and maintain the life of the service attractive enough 
for them to stay with us, then we don’t deserve them and I would not 
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say to you if you were running an aircraft company, ‘Now don’t you 
dare take any of our men.” 1 don’t think that is fair to our men. 

Senator Symineron. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Case had indicated he was going to 
ask a question. 

Senator Casx. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russevu. Mr. Secretary Talbott, you, of course, are 
familiar with this table or chart on page 27 of this Career Incentive 
Act. What makes you think you are right in indicating the 51 
percent of the airmen put increased pay as the primary factor in 
reenlisting, whereas only 4 percent to be interested in housing? | 
was impressed with Senator Case’s statement on that. 


AIRMEN ReGARD Pay oF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


ANSWERS TO 30 NOV. 1953 SURVEY QUESTION == 
THE VALUE OF AN AIR FORCE CAREER TO YOU" 






OF THOSE NOT INTENDING 
TO REENLIST 62% GAVE PAY AS 
THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
CHOOSING AN AIR FORCE CAREER 


INCREASE INC! INCREASE IMPROVE INCREASE INCREASE INTANGIBLE 
TRANSFERS RETIREMENT DEPENDENT GOV'T COMMISSARY SURVIVOR TRAV 
GENEFITS MEDICAL CARE HOUSING  & PX BENEFITS ALLOWANCES = 








@ From what I have heard, the element of housing has been rather 
persuasive there, particularly for those married. 

Secretary Tautsorr. These fellows aren’t in the married group. 

Chairman Russeiu. Didn’t you poll them all, married or un- 
married? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, 41 percent of the 
airmen are married; 69 or 79 percent of our officers are married. 

Now, of course, our officers are the ones that demand houses. The 
unmarried are not interested in housing. They are interested in the 
BOQ quarters or the airmen’s barracks. I don’t know how this poll 
was taken, but the first thing that people talk about is pay, and the 
second is housing. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, that doesn’t show on this chart. It 
shows more were interested in increased transfers and retirement 
benefits and medical care. 

Senator Casn. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you asked that. The 
Secretary in his statement earlier this year, ] was quite interested in 
that statement. 
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Secretary Tausorr. I don’t understand this chart. 

Chairman Russetz. The Defense Department furnished it to us. 
What do you expect the committee to go on? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, it is a serious matter. It says 
40,000 men were interviewed. 

Chairman Russe.u. Did your Department conduct this poll? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes sir. 

Chairman Russrexyu. You are disputing the accuracy of your own 
poll? 

Secretary Tatspotr. We set pay and allowances first. The thing 
I don’t agree on at all is they only had one answer. 

Chairman Russe.u. Unification has certainly failed if the Air Force 
can’t agree with its own poll. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, that is no surprise to you, is 
it, based on the present unification law? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Sixty-two percent. Now they only had one 
answer. Fifty-one percent said their answer was pay. 

Senator Casz. Mr. Chairman, I think that the taking is not too 
scientific. It says results of recent Air Force study covering 40,000 
Air Force officers and men are shown on this— the chart says those not 
intending to reenlist, 62 percent. Unless you had the thing regulated 
to know how many were 4-year men or how many were in the second- 
or third-year enlistment, why it is pretty difficult to evaluate it. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Hook, would you do this committee the 
service of looking into this matter and submitting some statement as 
to where this committee can get some idea on the facts in this case 
that affect the reenlistment rate? If you will file some statement here 
with us. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say don’t 
forget the pay. That affects housing a great deal. If they get 
increased pay, they probably feel they can acquire the housing or 
get housing. 

(Additional comments by the Department of the Air Force follow:) 


ATTITUDE SurveY ReEsvLts 


The chart referred to on page 27 of the booklet entitled, ‘‘Proposed Career In- 
centive Act of 1955”’ protrays the result of a survey conducted in November 1953 
of an approximate 5 percent of all individuals on duty in the Air Force. These 
individuals were given a list of questions with the option of selecting that item 
considered as the most important in value to increasing the Air Force career. 
As indicated in that chart, 51 percent selected increased pay as the most import- 
ant. The relationship of the other areas as to degree of importance are not 
necessarily reflected in this chart. That is, although the chart indicates that 9 
percent selected decreased transfer and an additional 9 percent selected increased 
retirement benefits, etc., it cannot necessarily be implied therefrom that these 
constitute the second and third most important items; but rather it merely points 
up that of the 49 percent that selected other than pay as the most important, 
the 9 percent associated with the decreased transfer felt this item was the most 
important. Likewise, the 9 percent that selected the increased retirement bene- 
fits, felt that this item was the most important. Insofar as the importance of 
increased Government housing in a survey of this nature, where all individuals 
are queried as to the most important item, it naturally follows that the single 
individuals would hardly choose increased Government housing as the most im- 
portant. In turn, even many of the married individuals when asked which is 
more important, more pay or better housing, probably would not have a housing 
problem if they got more pay and, consequently, in the majority of cases would 
undoubtedly select pay as the most important item. 
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Chairman Russevi. They would put up with poor housing if the 
pay was high. They would tolerate less desirable housing. 

Secretary Tatsort. We have one field up in Maine. A man had 
built a bunch of houses for rent to our men. We had 110 of those 
houses vacant. The men couldn’t afford to pay the rent the fellow 
had to have for those houses. 

Chairman Russeiu. You have no official connection with the De- 
partment of Defense at this time; do you Mr. Hook? 

Mr. Hook. No, sir. 

Chairman Russs.u. If you will look into this, lam sure the Defense 
Department will make this material available to us and if you will 
give it to us, we will appreciate it. 

(Views of Mr. Charles D. Hook, requested above, are as follows:) 


Armco Sree. Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, March 18, 1955. 
Subject: Importance of housing to the armed services. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RussE.L, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committze of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: During the hearing on the Career Incentive Act on March 
17, 1955, you requested me to look into the results of the survey and how it was 
conducted. 

At the time of making the request, you had before you, and under discussion, 
the chart on page 27 of the illustrated brochure on the Career Incentive Act 
prepared in the Department of Defense. The particular chart, on page 27, was 
entitled ‘‘Airmen Regard Pay of Primary Importance,” and was developed from 
an opinion survey taken in 1953 covering 40,000 officers and airmen. This 
chart shows that in response to the question ‘‘Which of the following would most 
increase the value of an Air Force career for you?’”’ 51 percent chose increased 
pay; 9 percent decrease transfers; 9 percent, increase retirement benefits; 4 percent 
increase Government housing; 2 percent, improve commissaries and PX’s; 1 
percent, increase survivor benefits; 1 percent, increase travel allowances; and 
16 percent, intangibles. 

Immediately preceding your request, you and the members of the committee 
had been discussing with Secretary Talbott the importance of housing to the men 
in service and the question was raised as to the validity of the ‘‘only’”’ 4 percent 
of men showing “housing” as of first importance. With this in mind, I will 
restrict my comments to this point, although the findings would apply with equal 
validity to the other five tangible benefits listed on the chart as a choice. 

I have reviewed the survey which was taken on a servicewide basis: 5 percent of 
all enlisted men and 10 percent of all officers on active duty were questioned and 
the selection was made by serial number endings, which should give an accurate 
cross section of all personnel by rank and grade. It would not, however, give 
any weight to those whom the service desires to retain through the Career Incen- 
tive Act your committee is considering. Although the results of the survey are 
reported separately for officers and airmen, these groups are not broken down by 
rank or grade. 

The survey does break down these two groups into proportion of married and 
unmarried, by length of service, and by type of quarter allowance made. It does 
not show the adequacy of assigned quarters nor is there any direct question as to 
how the questioned feel about the relative importance of Government housing. 

Using the above breakdown and an analysis of the question asked, it is possible 
to reach conclusions that would indicate that the impression given by the table 
that only 4 percent of those the service wishes to retain are interested in Govern- 
ment housing is misleading. 

Thirty-nine percent of the airmen and 80 percent of the officers were married, 
but of the total only 50 percent were married, but normally, the unmarried man is 
not interested in quarters but is primarily interested in pay. When we also con- 
sider that some proportiou of the married must have been satisfied with their 
assigned quarters (6.25 percent of the total had Government furnished housing), 
it is not surprising that 51 percent gave pay as the one item most important. 

Again considering the fact that only 6.25 percent were living in Government 
quarters and the balance of the married must have been maintaining either rented 
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or owned housing, it is probable that this group, although considering housing as a 
major problem, would look upon increased pay as the solution: 53.2 percent of the 
officers and 54.7 percent of the airmen indicated that they would prefer to live in 
Government quarters, if available. 

In view of the above, although the chart appearing on page 27 of the brochure 
is factually correct as reflecting the answer given to the question asked, as only one 
selection was permitted out of nine alternatives, it should not be taken as indicat- 
ing that housing is not important to those men the Career Incentive Act is designed 
to hold. 


I appreciate the compliment of your request for my views, and the courtesies 

extended to me by the members of your committee. 
Very sincerely and respectfully vours, 
CuHarRLeEs R. Hook. 

Senator Welker, do you have any questions? 

Senator WeLKER. I would just like to make this observation, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In my State, the housing there, the serviceman would be required 
to drive 45 miles in the morning and in the evening after work to get 
a decent place to live. 

Senator Casr. If he were married. 

Senator Weiker. If he were married, yes; but I would invite your 
attention to going out and look at some of the barracks out there too. 
| certainly agree with the Secretary that housing does play a big part. 

In my experience on this committee and prior thereto, for the men 
we need to fly the airplanes and handle this intricate equipment we 
have in the Air Force, I think the pay is 90 percent of the reason 
why we are not having reenlistments. 

Chairman Russeti. Any further questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Mr. Secretary. 

It had been hoped that we might only have one session of this 
committee today, but in view of the lack of progress, I shall ask the 
committee to return and the witness also, at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., an adjournment was taken until 2 p. m.,) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
ton, Case, and Welker.) 

(Also present: Adm. E. W. Grenfell, Chairman, Inter-Service Com- 
mittee (Career Task Force); Capt. David L. Martineau, Department 
of the Navy; Maj. Gen. Morris J. Lee, United States Air Force; 
Lt. Col. A. W. Stephens, United States Air Force; Col. Edwin L. 
Brinckmann, United States Army; Lt. Col. John P. Wells, United 
States Air Force; and Maj. James R. Stockman, United States 
Marine Corps.) 

Chairman Russet. The committee will come to order. Secre- 
tary Stevens has been necessarily detained for a few moments at the 
Department of Defense, and Mr. Pratt, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, is prepared, so we will proceed with you, Mr. Pratt. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT PRATT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Mr. Prarr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Albert Pratt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Personnel and Reserve Forces. I am appearing 
in place of Secretary Thomas who, as you know, is out of the country, 
on official business. 
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Before he left he gave me a statement which he would have liked to 
present personally to your committee. I will either read that, Mr. 
Chairman, or with your permission I will file it with you for insertion 
in the record at this point. 


Chairman Russe_it. You may do as you choose in respect to that, 
Mr. Pratt. 


Mr. Pratt. Perhaps we can file this, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
just speak for a very few minutes extemporaneously on some aspects 
of this problem, which I don’t think have been covered so far. 

Chairman Russge._i. These remarks will follow the statement to 
which you have adverted. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Secretary of the Navy 
Charles 8. Thomas is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the proposed Career Incentive Act of 1955 is a 
very sound and necessary measure. It has been endorsed by the President and 
has received the overwhelming support of the House of Representatives. This 
and other bills affecting military personnel and their dependents are urgently 
needed to retain the vital nucleus of experienced personnel which we must have 
if the Navy is to remain an efficient, effective, and first-class organization. 

We have a need in the Navy for the finest type of young Americans. They 
must conform to a high standard, much higher than we required 20 or 25 years 
ago. The reason for this, of course, is the increasing complexity of modern 
warfare. The techniques, the weapons, and the technology which have been 
introduced in the last 15 years—and especially those we foresee in the immediate 
future—demand that we have a hard core of highly trained and experienced 
personnel to operate our modern Navy. 

Until recent years the Navy was able to compete with industry on something 
like even terms for the limited numbers of career military personnel required. 
Since the early days of World War II, however, the economic security of the 
worker in the civilian economy has steadily increased. The result has been that 
the traditional security aspect of career military service, based on traditional and 
unique retirement features, has been equaled or surpassed by the economic security 
of the civilian worker. Wage supplements in industry, which cover many fringe 
benefits from profit-sharing plans to pension plans, now amount to a substantial 
portion of the industrial payroll. 

While the finaacial rewards of career military service have never been a primary 
reason for undertaking such service, they were sufficient i: the past to insure the 
welfare and future security of the individual and his family. The many traditional 
benefits of career military service, which made it a way of life rather than an 
occupation in the accepted sense, are fast disappearing. These facts, plus the 
present attractions of civil life—better pay, shorter hours, a settled home life, 
veterans’ benefits—have cumulatively had a serious and adverse effect upon the 
reenlistment of our career personnel and the attitude of our junior officers regarding 
career service, 

Letters received from young officers resigning their commissions give as one of 
the principal reasons for their actions the inadequate level of salaries to which 
they may aspire as senior military officers. These young gentlemen, many with 
excellent records and commend potential, often state in their letters of resignation 
that the responsibilities which senior officers must assume are not adequately 
recompensed. Regardless of the fact that much of their reasoning in reaching this 
conclusion may be specious, this is a condition which exists, aad which we must 
recognize. For this reason, I consider that a pay differential should be established 
for 3- and 4-star officers in the military services. ; 

As you know, under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 and laws in effect 
prior to that time, no differential in pay was provided between the grade of rear 
admiral (upper half), pay grade O—8, and the higher flag grades. There are only 
75 3-ster anj 24 4-star fleg and general officers serving in all of the military 
services. They could be given a more adeqiate increase in pay at very little 
extra cost to the Government. Today there is too great a disparity between the 
salaries available to leading executives in business and iodustry and our top 
military leaders, 
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We all realize the practical limitations on raising the pay of approximately 3 
million service personnel, Across the board, a dollar per month increase in pay 
amounts to $36 million. A $5 increase per month would cost $180 million. That 
is why this bill is a selective proposal, designed to spend money where it will 
offer the maximum incentive for the people we need to continue in or enter upon 
career service, 

It is the American way to aspire to the highest goals. In this democracy any 
man who possesses the required mental and moral qualifications and the will to 
work can seek the highest positions in government, business, or industry. There 
must be a goal, however, if a profession is to attract competent men and motivate 
them toward a career in that profession. 

That is the specific purpose of establishing pay increases for 3- and 4-star officers 
in the military services. We want the very few officers who can reach the rank of 
admiral, and vice admiral, to receive sufficient emoluments so that the highest 
type of young American will view a Navy career, with these senior officer grades as 
the final career goal, as a worthwhile and rewarding profession. 

As I mentioned in a statement before the House Armed Services Committee 
the overall Navy reenlistment rate was only about 8 percent for the first half of 
fiscal year 1955. This compares with a reenlistment rate of about 24 percent in 
fiscal year 1954 and of 66 percent in fiscal year 1950. There are many reasons 
which we can advance to explain this unprecedented decline in Navy reenlistments. 
However, the more lucrative opportunities available in civil life to our capable 
and trained enlisted men at the conclusion of their first enlistment, is certainly the 
principal reason. 

The personnel turnover in the Armed Forces is of such proportions that training 
costs represent a significant portion of the total defense budget. For example, 
annual separations of enlisted personnel to civil life have averaged nearly 1 million 
per year in fiscal years 1953 and 1954. In the current fiscal year it is estimated 
that nearly 2 out of every 5 enlisted personnel, some 1,100,000 will leave the Armed 
Forces to return to civil life. 

Replacements for this fiscal year will number some 750,000 men. The cost to 
train a new recruit or inductee to a level where he is an acceptable replacement for 
the man lost to civilian life, is estimated to be $3,200. The cost to train the 
750,000 replacements needed this year is estimated to be $2% billion. This esti- 
mate assumes an average overall training period of 6 months comprised of about 
4 months basic and 2 months advanced training. It does not represent the cost 
of lengthy and more expensive specialist or advanced training courses. 

It is therefore most important that the compensation of enlisted personnel be 
made more adequate. This bill would offer a significant monetary incentive at 
the critical years of service, where we are now losing our good men, to the enlisted 
man who is ambitious and making desirable career progress. I consider this 
proposal as a first step in an overall program to increase the pay and benefits of 
Navy personnel, and to do this in an effective and economical manner. The 
proposed increases for warrant officers contained in this bill establishes a definite 
career goal for the outstanding, ambitious enlisted man. 

This bill will narrow to some extent the pay disparity between compensation 
now provided for our career service personnel and that available for comparable 
skills and responsibilities in the civilian economy. Its passage will, we hope, 
be of direct and immediate assistance in our efforts to increase the career attrac- 
tiveness of Navy service. This in turn will have a most important beneficial 
effect on the experience level and combat effectiveness of our Navy. I urge your 
favorable consideration for the prompt enactment of the Career Incentive Act 


of 1955. 

Mr. Prarr. I have heard here this morning a number of statements 
about the changed character of our military personnel which results 
from the complexity of the weapons which all the services use today. 

There is another aspect of this change in character of our personnel 
about which I would like to speak, and that is their marital status. 
The armed services are, after all, nothing but a segment of American 
life, and the early marriages which we see everywhere around us in 
civilian life are affected in the military as well. 

I was interested to get some figures on this, and while our statistics s 
in the Navy were not quite as complete prior to the war as they are 
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today, in the higher pay officer grades, that is second-class petty 
officer and above, prior to the war, particularly in the twenties, 
about 1 out of every 4 was married. Today the proportion is 3 out 
of 4 of our senior petty officers who are married. 

And when we get to the highest petty officer grade of chief petty 
officer, the percentage runs very close to 90 percent currently. The 
typical enlisted man today, Mr. Chairman, in the Navy is not the 
bachelor bosun’s mate who goes ashore on the loose looking for a 
good time. He is perhaps apt to be an electronics technician of 
some sort. 

Instead of being a bachelor he will be married and will have probably 
at least 1, maybe 2 children. He may be studying for a college degree. 
He is an entirely different character of man from the sailors that we 
had in the old Navy 

We in the Navy Department are convinced that we must take this 
fundamental fact into consideration in everything we do. 

We know that we cannot keep the kind of people we must have in 
the Navy unless we provide them with some kind of a decent family 
life in all its aspects. 

There are some things which we in the Navy can do and are doing 
in terms of rotation between shore duty and sea duty, longer periods 
at a given station, less frequent rotation and other administrative 
measures of that nature on which we are working hard. Other meas- 
ures such as this pay bill are within the control of the Congress. 

Ever since I came to Washington last fall I made it my business to 
get out of Washington. I have tried to spend as much time as I could 
not only aboard some of our ships and our overseas fleet and our over- 
seas bases, but our bases in continental United States and shore sta- 
tions, and I have done a good deal of traveling. 

Wherever I have gone I have talked with enlisted men themselves 
in their messes and with the younger officers. From this personal 
contact with the men I can say with complete assurance that this 
pay bill will make a great deal of difference. 

Chairman Russe.u. In answer then to the question Senator Stennis 
has raised frequently, you think it will go a long way toward solving 
the problem of wastage of personnel through rotation? 

Mr. Prarr. I am confident of it, Mr. Chairman. Let me give you 
just a couple of isolated examples. 

I was at Newport the week before last. The chief of staff of the 
operating base up there told me of a young officer who had a great 
deal of promise who was a junior grade lieutenant, equivalent of a 
first lieutenant in the Army. His term of obligated service was about 
to expire. He loved the Navy. He wanted to remain in it. He 
had a wife and two children. But he just did not have enough pay to 
make both ends meet, and he said, ‘‘There is no alternative, as much 
as I hate to do it, I will have to get out.”’ 

The chief of staff had asked this young man if the pay raise—and he 
gave him specific figures in this pending bill—would make a difference, 
and this young fellow said, “Yes, that would make a difference.” 

Yesterday, to give you one more example, I was down at the 
Marine Corps sc hools in Quantico, Va., and as I was going through 
the hospital there I saw a young dental technician. He had been 10 
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years in the Navy. I stopped and talked with him, looked at his 
work. 

I had kind of a hunch that maybe he was about at the stage for his 
rating where he might be shipping over, and | asked him about the 
pay bill and his face lit all up. I said, ‘Well, I hope maybe it will 
help you out.” 

The young officer who was in charge of the clinic said to me after we 
got out the door, “Gee, I’m aw fully glad you talked to that young 
fellow. He is just on the verge of deciding what to do. His wife 
— him to get out of the Navy, but he loves it and he wants to stay 
in, and I am glad > you spoke to him about the pay bill because that is 
going to make a difference in his case, and I think we are going to be 
able to keep him.” 

Those are just two isolated examples, but I get them everywhere 
I go, and I am therefore really confident that this pay raise, modest 
as it is, will have the effect which you hope it will have. 

These are the people to whom this bill relates that we want to keep. 
By and large these are the people who want to stay. These are the 
people I think, sir, that the bill will help. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, just one brief question, and I do 
not mention this reduction in force now critically at all, Mr. Secretary, 
but is not the reduction in force that the services are having to go 
through now, except the Air Force, is not that having kind of & psy- 
chological effect on these men? They see reductions are going on, 
and it is kind of a storm signal. 

Mr. Prarr. I have not personally run into that, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you are not reducing very much in the 
Navy. 

Mr. Prarr. It is not very large percentagewise. 

Senator Stennis. These technical men now that we talk about as 
being so necessary to keep, they will be useful once you keep them 
and ‘get over the hill with this, unless some other factor arises, you 
would have them for 8, 10, or 15 years, is that correct now, technicians? 

Ordinarily if they stay beyond 5 or 6 years, where is the break point 
there? If they stay beyond so many years, then they are most likely 
to stay a certain number of additional years. Give us the probable 
breakdown on that. 

Mr. Prarr. There is no mathematical formula, sir. The first 
enlistment, of course is the first big hurdle. If a man stays for a 
second hitch, as we call it, and particularly if he picks a long hitch, 
the chances are much improved that you will have him with you for 
the full 20 years until he acquires his retirement pay. 

However, the example that I stated to you, here is this dental 
technician who was in for 10 years and was just balancing as to whether 
he would stay. Once they stay beyond 10 or 12 years, why then they 
have such a high equity in retirement that it is much easier to keep 
them. 

Senator Srpnnis. That answers my question. Thank you. That 
is all, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Welker, do you desire to ask Assistant 
Secretary Pratt any questions? 
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Senator WELKER. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russevu. Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you for a very 
illuminating statement that you gave us off the cuff there after the 
formal statement. I think it will be helpful to us. 

Mr. Pratrr. Mr. Chairman, since Secretary Stevens is not here, I 
might take just a couple more minutes of your time, if you do not 
have another witness. 

Chairman RussELL. We will give you another strike. We have 
got plenty of witnesses, but if you want another strike, we will give 
you one. Just do not pop up. 

Mr. Prarr. One question that was raised here this morning was 
with respect to the retirement of officers, valuable officers. Only 
one aspect of that was mentioned. 

I think there is a very favorable aspect in this retirement of officers 
going out to civilian life, and that is that it makes the military career 
for a 20- -year period very attractive for a young man. 

I just addressed, a week or two ago, a graduating class of our Officer 
Candidates School. These are young men who of course have only a 
2- or 3-year obligation. I told those young men that I thought they 
had a unique opportunity, an opportunity to learn leadership through 
the military service, to acquire knowledge of administration, to acquire 
technical knowledge and come out of the Navy at the end of 20 years 
in their young forties with real executive ability in a position where 
any private business would like to have them. 

That apparently made a very great impression on them. I talked 
to them afterwards and a number of them said to me: ‘Well, that 
puts a little different complexion on this thing. I am going to think 
this over very seriously after a year or two in the Navy as to whether 
I will stay on for a while.”’ 

If you can get those people for 20 years, you are getting something 
very, very V aluable out of them, so there is some adv antage in having 
some of your people go out, because in addition to helping this prob- 
lem, it helps you get the kind of people you want at the bottom. 

Chairman Russguu. It also helps with the Reserve. You have a 
certain reserve strength in the country that is available. 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, may I again reiterate, and I 
think you directed your response to something I said this morning, 
since it is a political question, and those of us here on armed services 
represent only the American people, it is my concern that you are 
likely to have a roadblock thrown at you in the armed services by 
those who pay the taxes. Now that is my fundamental feeling. 

I hope that does not happen. I know Senator Kefauver had an 
example of it, I have had an example of it, I believe Judge Stennis 
Senator Stennis, has had the same, and if you care to count the fan 
mail which perhaps you do not get but we do, why we will enlighten 
you on that subject. But I do appreciate your argument in reverse 
to my observation. 

Mr. Pratt. It is another facet of it, Senator, that I wanted to 
point out. And I was speaking, by the way, sir, of voluntary retire- 
ments, addressing myself to that rather than mvoluntary retirements, 
when I spoke. 
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Chairman Russe.u. Senator Kefauver, do you have any questions 
to ask Secretary Pratt? 

Senator Kerauver. No questions. 

Chairman Russetu. We thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The next witness is Mr. Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense in charge of Manpower and Personnel, who has done more 
work on this legislation than anyone else. Whatever credit appears, 
why he is entitled to a great deal of it. If there is anything bad, he 
will have to take the responsibility for it. 


STATEMENT OF CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


Mr. Bureegss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
| would like to make just one opening comment if I may, sir, and that 
is that we would like to briefly go through some charts which many 
of you discussed this morning. If we can clear up any points that 
were not covered this morning, we would like to have that oppor- 
tunity now. 

As you are already aware, the most serious problem faced by the 
Department of Defense today i is personnel turnover. When we con- 
sider the advancing technological developments and the sheer size 
of the military force to be required for the foreseeable future, it is 
clearly evident that something must be done to improve personnel 
stability. 

In 1949 the Congress enacted the Career Compensation Act based 
upon the recommendations of the Hook Commission. This act 
established a sorely needed career compensation pattern which gave 
proper recognition to levels of skill, responsibility and leadership in 
the light of the then existing economic situation. 

In 1952 the Congress authorized an across-the-board basic pay 
increase of 4 percent and a 14-percent increase in quarters and sub- 
sistence allowance. 

Other measures enacted by the Congress have improved reenlist- 
ment bonuses, extended Government insured loans to active service- 
men, created a warrant officer career structure, eased restrictions on 
officer promotions and retirement, and improved quarters allowances 
for enlisted personnel. 

These and other recent actions by the Congress have improved 
morale, and they give evidence to the serviceman that his lot is a 
matter of concern to the country. 

While these actions have been helpful, it has become clear that 
further measures are necessary to achieve the required degree of 
stability and combat readiness of our Armed Forces. The proposed 
Career Incentive Act provides for the initial steps we believe are 
essential. 

Now, if I may, I would like to present a series of charts which show 
in some detail the personnel problems being faced by the military 
services. A copy of each chart will be submitted for the record. 
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Since 1949 ReGuLtar REENLISTMENT RATES HAVE FALLEN TO AN UNACCEPTABLE 
LEVEL 
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CHART 1 


This chart shows how reenlistments among our Regular personnel 
have declined to an unacceptable level. In all services the rate for 
fiscal year 1954 dropped to about one-half that experienced in 1949. 

The chart does not show the reenlistment experience since enact- 
ment of the reenlistment bonus law. However, during the 6 months, 
July through December 1954, which is the period immediately follow- 
ing enactment of the improved reenlistment bonus law, Regulars re- 
enlisted at the rate of 24 percent compared with a rate of 19 percent 
during the preceding 6-month period. 

Although this is a partial estimate based on reenlistment experience 
for only half of a fiscal year, it indicates that the reenlistment bonus 
has had a beneficial effect on the reenlistment rate. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, before he removes that chart, 
| have been trying to get something cleared up here. 

On page 4 of this committee print, Mr. Burgess, you have the Army 
reenlistment rate for 1954 at 11.6 percent. But there apparently you 
have it at 22 percent, but that does not include the inductees. 

Mr. Burcess. This is the Regular reenlistment rate. The next 
chart is going to show the answer to what I believe your question is. 

Senator Kerauver. If you add the inductees in within the reenlist- 
ment rate, it would be 11.6 percent as set forth here, is that correct? 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct; 11.6 percent refers to the overall 
rate including inductees. 

Senator Kerauver. I think that chart makes it clear. 

Chairman Russety. Before you get through with that other 
chart there, I have one question. 

Mr. Secretary, those figures for fiscal years 49 and ’54 are based on 
the percentage of those in the service and do not reflect total figures, 
do they? 
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In other words, if the Armed Forces were much smaller in ’49 
than they were in ’54 you might have had more reenlistments in ’54 
than you had in ’49, but the percentage would have been lower. 
What is that based on, totals, percentages, or what? 

Mr. Burcess. This is percentage of eligibles, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I see. Do you have any recollection as to 
how the total number of people in the armed services in 1949 compared 
with the ones we have at present? 

Mr. Buresss. I cannot give you the exact percentage arrangement 
for the fiscal year 54, but I can say that the end strength arrangement 
for the end of fiscal ’56 is about 100 percent higher than the average 
end strength between the end of World War II and the start of Korea. 

(Detailed statistics follow:) 


Department of Defense—Military personnel on active duty by service, 1939-54 (and 
latest planned strengths, 1955-56) 


(Thousands] 


| Total, De- 


| partment Army Navy eae Air Force 

| of Defense orps 
June 30, 1939 : 334 1 166 125 19 224 
May 31, 1945 (World War Il peak) ; 12, 124 5, 983 3, 359 471 22,311 
Mar, 31, 1948 (post World W Me II low 1, 399 540 41 81 368 
June 30, 1948 1, 446 554 419 85 388 
June 30, 1949 1, 615 660 450 86 419 
June 30, 1950 1, 460 593 382 74 411 
June 30, 1951 3, 250 1, 532 737 193 788 
Apr. 30, 1952 (Korean peak) 3, 685 1, 658 814 242 971 
June 30, 1952 3, 686 1, 597 824 232 98S 
June 30, 1953 3, 555 1, 534 794 249 978 
June 30, 1954 3. 1, 404 726 224 948 
Nov. 30, 1954 3, 1, 352 602 222 966 
June 30, 1955 4 2 1, 102 672 205 970 
June 30, 1956 4 4 1, 027 664 193 975 





! Strength of War Department, less Army Air Forces and predecessor organization. 
2 Strength of Army Air Forces and predecessor organization. 
Preliminary. 
‘ Latest planned strengths are consistent with those released in the letter from the President to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, dated Jan. 5, 1955. Totals as shown in above table include about ?,000 cadets, U. S. Military 
Academy, and about 7,000 Navy officer candidates. 


Chairman Russevyi. That is what I was thinking. You have just 

a certain number of men that are really attracted to the Army as a 
career, whether they get paid much or whether they have housing 
or not, and they have reenlisted in perhaps somewhat larger numbers 
in ’54 than they did in ’49 because they just love the armed services 
as a career. 

Mr. Burerss. These are your regular reenlistment rates. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. ‘Chairman, muy I ask a question? 

Chairman Russeuu. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. On this chart, Mr. Burgess, how do you explain 
that the Marines are the lowest in both cases? What is the explana- 
tion for that, if there is any rough reason for it? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, we have the Marine head of personnel here, 
sir, if you would like for him to answer that. I do not have any 
recognition of that in this particular study. 

Senator Symineton. I know the last marines that were inducted; 
it was in April of 1952. 
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Mr. Burexss. That is right. This is a voluntary service. 

Senator Syminetron. I was wondering if there were less inductees 
there. Who would be able to answer that? 

Mr. Burcess. General Nelson is here. 

General Netson. I think I can answer that, Mr. Symington. 

In 1954 the Marine Corps had an unusually high turnover of 
enlisted personnel. We turned over about 50 percent of the enlisted 
personne] in the Marine Corps. 

A large number of those were inductees who did not reenlist and 
that caused, as was mentioned this morning, a lower enlistment rate 
because so many went out with the inductees. 

Senator Symincton. Could I ask one more question. What is 
your history today in the fiscal year ’55? 

General Nexson. It is steadily increasing. 

Senator Symincton. What was it, for example, last month? 

General Netson. The last month that we have, in December, it is 
estimated the reenlistment rate was 35 percent. 

Chairman Russe.ui. General Shepherd testified 2 or 3 weeks ago 
he had more people trying to get into the Marine Corps than he 
could use. 

General Netson. That is true. Our turnover this year, Mr. 
Chairman, is so low that we can get many more this year than we 
ean absorb. 

Chairman Russg.u. All right, you may proceed. Mr. Burgess. 

(The chart follows :) 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER IN THE ARMY IS ACCENTUATED BY THE HIGH PROPORTION 
OF INDUCTEES 


$0.2 


REENLISTMENT RATES 
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Mr. Burcess. Here we see how reenlistments in the Army of today 
compare with 1949. Experience in 1949 was not materially affected 
by inductees since the Army was then composed predominantly of 
regulars. However, regulars reenlisted in 1954 at about one-half the 
rate of 1949. In 1954, inductees enlisted at the low rate of 7.2 
percent, which brought the overall Army reenlistment rate down to 
11.6 pereent. 

To summarize the reenlistment problem, it is evident that the 
declining interest in a service career creates a major instability 
problem in all services. It is particularly serious in the Navy and 
the Air Force where lengthy and expensive training is required to 
qualify the technicians needed in these services. 

While a large portion of the personnel turnover results from loss 
of inductees and first-term regulars, we are also losing far too many 
experienced men who are completing their second and subsequent 
enlistments. A continuation of these trends will reduce the level of 
skill and experience to a dangerous low. 

Not only is turnover a problem in the enlisted grades, but it is also 
serious in the officer grades. This next chart shows how Regular 
officers are distributed in the Navy by year groups and grades. 
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The hump in the middle grades, which was created by World War I 
expansion, is followed by a serious deficiency in the 4- to 10-years- 
service bracket. While the hump is a problem, the deficiency behind 
the hump is a much greater problem since it foreshadows shortages in 
leadership for the future. 

The height of the three columns on the left reflects the large numbers 
of young officers performing obligated service. The high rate of turn- 
over at the completion of obligated service is illustrated by the sharp 
drop at the beginning of the 4th year and the continuing deficiency 
extending through the 10th year. 

This chart shows only the Navy line officer picture, but the shortage 
of officers in the other services in the 4- to 10-years-service group is 
equally serious. None of the services are able to hold enough young 
officers beyond their obligated service, to make up the continuing 
deficit. 

During calendar year 1954 approximately 4,000 young naval officers 
completed their obligated service. Of this group, the majority of 
whom the Navy desired to retain, only 200 elected to remain in the 
active service. Of these, only 13 applied for a Regular commission. 

Chairman Russe.v. Did that include line officers as well as pilots? 

Mr. Burezss. That is the whole group. 

Senator Kefauver. Speaking of the Navy, do you include the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. Buregss. No, sir. 

Chairman Russxe.u. That is the Holloway plan? 

Mr. Burcgss. Contract students, and officers’ candidate school 
graduates. This chart shows how the interest in Regular commis- 
sions has declined among the younger officers who are eligible to apply. 


THE DECLINE IN APPLICATIONS FOR OFFICER COMMISSIONS WILL Br REFLECTED IN 
THE QUALITY OF FUTURE MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
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Whereas more than half of the eligible officers in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force submitted applications in 1949, the numbers applying in 
saat were extremely low—21.8 percent in the Army, 3.4 percent in 
the Navy, and 6 percent in the Air Force. 
This sharp decline in applications for Regular commissions indicates 
that the military career holds much less attraction for the young 
officer today than it did only a few vears ago. 


Tue 2-Year ToTraLt OF VOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS OF OFFICERS IS GREATER 
THAN THE PRESENT OFFICER STRENGTH OF THE Navy 


: 75,529 
RESIGNATIONS OF REGULAR OFFICERS & 
1M 1954 WERE) %« TIMES THE 
- NUMBER OF ACADEMY GRADUATES 





NAVY COMMISSIONED VOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS 
OFFICER STRENGTH 11-30-54 1954 and 1955 
CHART 5 


The next chart shows the magnitude of the officer turnover problem 
in all services. More than 75,000 officers have left or will leave the 
services voluntarily during fiscal years 1954 and 1955. This is 5,000 
more than the present commissioned officer strength of the Navy. 
It is significant to note also that the number of Regular officer resig- 
nations in 1954 was one and three-fourths times the combined number 
of graduates from the Military and Naval Academies in that year. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, can he repeat that? These 
figures are quite shocking to me. 

Chairman Russe.u. They are. 

Senator Symineton. Would you mind starting off again on this 
chart? 

Mr. Burcegss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russguiu. They are almost appalling. 

Mr. Buresss. Yes, sir. The next chart shows the magnitude of 
the officer turnover problem in all services. More than 75,000 officers 
have left or will leave the services voluntarily during fiscal years 
1954 and 1955. This is 5,000 more than the present commissioned 
officer strength of the Navy. It is significant to note also that the 
number of Regular officer resignations in 1954 was one and three- 
fourths times the combined number of graduates from the Military 
and Naval Academies in that year. 
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The overall problem of turnover is serious. However, it is par- 
ticularly serious in its effect upon our air and submarine services 
These services hold unique responsibilities in our present defense 
plans. We cannot allow our state of readiness to be impaired by 
excessive losses of skilled air and submarine personnel. 

Both air and submarine crews must be volunteers. Because of the 
hazards involved in these duties the services do not order men to air 
or submarine crew duty. In recognition of these hazards the Congress 
has authorized special pay incentives to encourage men to volunteer 
for these types of duty. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these pay incentives, difficulties are being 
encountered in securing enough volunteers or in retaining those who 
have previously volunteered. 

Part of the difficulty may well lie in the increased hazards of air 
crew duty with the advancing jet age. 


THE RATIO OF FATALITIES TO MAJOR AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS IS INCREASING 


THE FATALITY RATE 1S 
CLOSELY RELATED TO 1 OUT OF 5 
PROGRESS IN INCREASING ; 
AIRCRAFT SPEEDS 1 OUT OF 6 












1 OUT OF 8 


1 OUT OF 13 


CHART 6 


This next chart shows that as plane speeds have increased there has 
been a corresponding increase in the ratio of fatalities per major acci- 
dent. In 1930 the ratio was 1 fatality for each 13 major accidents. 
Today the ratio is 1 to every 5 accidents. 

[t is important to realize that. the increased hazard of flying the 
high-speed and complex aircraft of today discourages many young 
officers from continuing in a military flying career. Only by keeping 
more pilots longer can be hope to improve accident statistics. 

A new level of danger faces the young man now considering flight 
and submarine service as we approach 100 percent jet operation and 
the atomic submarine. As the President stated in his message to the 
Congress on January 13, 1955, jet flying is ranked by insurance com- 
panies as the most hazardous of all occupations, and premium rates 
are almost prohibitive for the young jet flyer. 
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Chairman Russe.u. Before you leave that, Mr. Secretary, the pay 
increases in this bill for pilots, how does it compare with, let us say, 
paratroopers, a first lieutenant or a captain who is a pilot and one 
who is a paratrooper? 

Mr. Buregss. I cannot give you the exact figure here. I can have 
it calculated while we talk, Senator. 

But we are increasing the paratrooper’s pay, the increment of pay 
for him, I believe it is 10 percent. In other words, I believe he gets 
$100 flat pay and it would be 10 percent onto that. Now in case of 
the hazardous duty pay—— 

Chairman Russe._u. You mean 10 percent a year? 

Mr. Burcess. Ten percent; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeuu. I saw some chart here that I thought applied 
to paratroopers. 

Mr. Buregss. I do not know whether it is in your study there, 
Mr. Chairman. If we look at an enlisted man’s hazardous duty pay 
in the E-6 grade with over 14 years’ service, he gets a $32 increment 
just for his hazardous duty increment or 48 percent increase in that 
one enlisted grade, so that would give you a type of comparison. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Burgess, do you figure up hazardous duty 
pay on the basis of the accident fatality rate? 

Mr. Burcess. Our hazardous duty calculations, Senator, follow 
pretty closely the Hook study on this situation, and I am sure that 
was taken into account, but how well it can be weighted as a definite 
percentage, I do not know. 

Senator Symineton. I do not know exactly about the Hook report 
on this, but I noticed in this book here you did not follow the Hook 
recommendations on pay raise, even though one might infer from the 
first part of your statement that you did. 

In other words, the pay raise was less than recommended by the 
Hook Commission, so in general it does not mean very much. 

Mr. Buresss. It follows the pattern of increase. 

Senator Symineron. Take an airplane pilot. Is that figured, do 
they get more, or less, hazardous pay than the submarine people? 

Mr. Burcess. The submarine and the flight men get the same pay. 

Senator Symineton. How about the paratrooper? 

Mr. Buraesss. The paratrooper gets a flat rate, and I think for the 
comparable paratrooper that I gave, he gets a $5 increase. 

Senator Symincton. I am interested in the ratio. In other words, 
does a paratrooper get less or more? 

Mr. Burgess. He gets less, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Does he get less than the airman? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Senator SyMinGTon. Less than the submarines? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Much less? 

Mr. Buraess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. If it is much less is there any analysis of 
fatalities or accidents that make him come out with less, or is it just 
arbitrary? That is the point of my question. 
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Mr. Bureess. Well, 1 think if I might I would like to ask General 
Young to give you the position on that from the Army paratrooper’s 
side, and then we will ask General Lee, if I may, from the airman’s 
side. 

Senator Symineron. People who get hazard pay often think it not 
enough. People who do not, often think the fellow who does get 
hazard pay gets too much. 

Are there any standard rules based on accidents and fatalities which 
make the services happy about the fact everybody is getting hazard 
pay based on facts, instead of based on pressures? 

Mr. Buresss. Well, it is the previous pattern increased, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symincron. What was the previous pattern based on? 
Was it based on the analysis of accidents, fatalities, or was it based 
on the Air Force using more pressure than the Army, or vice versa? 

Mr. Bureess. I do not think it was the latter situation. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, let us get the facts. 

Mr. Burerss. May I ask General Lee on the air side? 

General Lex. Mr. Chairman and Senator Symington, the figures 
that we have for increased hazardous duty pay for the airman are 
not figured out on the basis of how many accidents he may encounter 
during his years of service. 

They are based on what we believe will be the amount of money 
that it will take to entice him or the incentive provided for him to 
come into that activity and stay in it. 

Therefore we have the charts which are available to you, sir, that 
set up so many dollars per man at certain points in his career starting 
from second lieutenant right on through. 

Senator Symineton. When original ‘hazard pay was figured, did you 
not figure it on mortality rates, based on air insurance analysis? 

General Ler. Sir, I am unable to answer that. 

Senator SymineTon. It is the way it was originally figured. The 
life span was estimated at so much shorter. I was wondering if that 
had been dropped, and how it was all figured on a basis of cash 
inducement. 

General Len. | am sure that it is considered a man’s life span may 
be shorter because of this type of activity. 

Senator Symineton. They had it worked out into years. As | 
remember 57 for airmen as against 65. Is that still in the picture 
now? 

General Ler. To be specific, 1 think that this bill does not take that 
into consideration. We have worked it out on what we believe will be 
the amount of money that will give the man enough incentive to stay 
in his career field. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue this if 
it is in order. 

Chairman Russet. All right. 

Senator Symineton. How then would you figure how much more an 
officer should be paid in the Air Force? How much would you figure 
how much you had to pay to hold him? It would be pretty tough if 
they started a union on you. 
General Ler. Yes it would, | agree. 
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Senator Symineron. Was it done on a collective-bargaining basis 
or was it done by individual discussion or how did you work it out? 

General Ler. I think it was a matter of considered professional 
judgment, sir. 

Senator Symineton. By whom? 

General Ler. By the people on the Air Staff who worked on this 
matter. We presented what we thought should be the proper amount 
of money that would reasonably be expected to do this job. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF DERIVATION OF Rates oF INCENTIVE Pay For FLYING AND 
SUBMARINE Duty 


Rates of pay for flying and submarine duty are not based solely upon the degree 
of hazard, nor are they intended to actually compensate an individual for the 
possibility of shortened earning power. These factors, however, are considered 
by the services in working out rates designed to pursuade individuals to enter into 
and remain in a career Known to be hazardous. In 1948 the USAF reported the 
following comparison of career earnings to the Hook Commission. ‘‘On the basis 
of 12 years less life expectancy for flying officers, at age 22, a nonflyer can expect 
to reach age 70 and earn $282,702 whereas a flyer can expect to reach age 58 and 
earn $269,623, including present flying pay; without flying pay he would receive 

$72,000 less than the nonflying officer.”’ 

Traditionally, incentive pay for flying has been based upon a supply and demand 
differential. Flying pay was first authorized in 1913 as 35 percent of basic pay. 
In 1914, in order to encourage individuals to extend their detail on flying duty, 
three classes of aviators were established. Those classes were paid 25, 50, and 75 
percent, respectively. The National Defense Act of 1920 and the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1922 provided 50 percent extra flying pay for those who participate 
in regular and frequent flights. 

The Career Compensation Act established flat rates of pay for flying which 
imounted to percentages when applied against basic pay. These rates ranged 
from 41 percent for second lieutenants with 3 years service to 16 percent for major 
generals at 26 years service. This bill proposes to reestablish flight pay as a per- 
centage of basic pay as recommended by the Strauss Commission in 1953. The 
proposed rates are increased where it is considered the incentives are needed most 
to retain young pilots in the service. 

Senator Syminetron. So the decision was a decision of the Air Staff 
approved by the Secretary? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

General Ler. Oh, yes, sir. As he told you this morning I believe, 
he would like to have seen it larger, but I am sure that this has his 
approval. 

Senator Symineton. Now, could I ask how the Navy figures hazard- 
ous pay? 

Admiral GRENFELL. I am a submarine officer of 28 years’ standing. 
The Navy in cooperation with the Air Force, in figuring this, went 
along with the same line of reasoning. If we hoped to retain our 
pe ople in the same line of service, we had to pay them more money 
from an incentive viewpoint, and that is what this pay-raise incentive 
was, reflecting the Navy’s thinking, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Could I ask what percentage of additional 
pay roughly has been decided for submarine duty—which incidentally 
to me would be the most unattractive duty. 

Admiral Grenrecy. The younger officer gets the higher percentage 
of raises, sir. The lieutenants and lieutenant j.g.’s get the highest 
percentage raises in this proposed pay raise for incentive pay, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Now, could we ask how hazardous pay in the 
Army is determined? 
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General YounG. Senator, the 10 percent increase which is given 
the paratrooper was based on the Hook Commission recommenda- 
tions some years ago. It has, as far as I can see, no relationship to 
the hazardous duty increases for flying or for submarines 

The enlisted man paratrooper will get a $5-a-month increase. The 
officer paratrooper will get $10 a month. 

Senator Symineton. You say that is considerably less than the 
Air Force and the Navy hazardous pay? 

General Youna. The $5-a-month increase for the paratrooper is 
less. I agree with General Lee that this certainly should be called 
incentive, incentive for these people to undertake that kind of work. 

Senator Symineron. I have one more question. Is the Army 
satisfied with the amount of additional incentive that is given the 
paratroopers? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeuu. That is rather surprising to me because it 
seems to me that they are discriminated against in this business. 

Senator Symineton. That would be my thought, too, sir. 

Chairman Russext. I think the Army ought to have made more of 
a fight for the paratroopers. Any airborne airman, whether he is 
flying a jet or any other kind of plane, why, if he is a first lieutenant, 
say, or say a captain of 6 years’ experience, he could get $60 under 
this. But no paratrooper, whatever his rank, gets over $10. 

General Youne. That is right. 

Chairman Russe... It is on a progressive scale as far as all of your 
airmen are concerned, but they are frozen to $10 on all their para- 
troopers, and I do not think that is equitable. 

Now, if you are going to give one scale to jet pilots and another for 
conventional planes and still another for those who do not have to 
fly a great deal, then I will go along with you. 

But when you are just lumping all your air people together and 
giving them all this increased incentive—and I am not opposing that 
| frankly think that the Army has let its paratroopers down in this 
increase. I would think one would certainly be as hazardous as the 
other. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the point 
that. in no way was I eriticizing the hazard pay given either the 
submarine service or the Air Force. But I do think the pay given 
paratroopers should be more commensurate with hazard pay in the 
other services. I agree with Senator Russell. It looks hke discrim- 
ination. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Young a 
question? 

Chairman Russe. Certainly. 

Senator Kzurauver. This increase in the base pay for paratroopers, 

| had understood that they were paid in addition to their base pay 
so much for each jump, is not that correct? 

General Youna. No, sir; it is per month. It is $50 a month for all 
enlisted men, $100 a month for all officers, regardless of the grade 
within those two groups. This will increase the enlisted man’s 3 pay 
from $50 to $55, and the officer’s from $100 to $110. 

Senator Kerauver. Do not the paratroopers get some extra allow- 
ance if they exceed a certain number of jumps? 
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General Youna. No, sir. 
Chairman Russe.u. The pay is the same if he jumps once a year 
or 60 times a year? 

General Youne. That is correct; yes, sir. He is required, of course, 
to make a minimum number in order to remain airborne qualified. 
He is required to make a minimum of | jump each 3 months, or in the 
absence of jump equipment, 4 jumps during any 12 consecutive 
months. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what are his other 
duties? He always has to carry on as a full-time soldier when he hits 
the ground. 

Chairman Russetu. He is an infantryman who is transported by 
air. That is about as good a description I know of that you can give. 

General Youne. He just rides to work in a little different manner. 

Chairman Russe... He has to jump out, too, and he does not know 
what he is coming down on in time of actual war. He is usually 
behind the enemy’s lines, which is a dangerous business. The airman 
hopes he does not Dad back there, but every paratrooper has to, and 
he has to jump out to do it. 

Senator STENNIS. In his day-to-day training and duties, he is not 
relieved of any other obligation, is he, just because he is a paratrooper? 

General Youna. Oh, no, sir. Mr. Chairman, if I might point out, 
the hazards which you visualize are most certainly true with the 
paratrooper in time of war. 

Moreover, those same hazards are emphasized even more with the 
combat infantry man. 

Now this bill, as I understand it, is one which will operate during 
peacetime. We do not find any great difficulty in attracting into our 
airborne divisions qualified young men. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied by the 
Department of Defense:) 


Whereas the paratrooper is charged an extra insurance premium of from 17 to 
25 cents per month per thousand, the aviator must pay extra premiums ranging 


from $5.65 to $28 per month per thousand, depending upon variable factors such 
as age and number of hours flown. Details of insurance rates applicable to 
aviators are shown elsewhere in these hearings. 

Chairman Russe.i. You do not have any trouble getting people 
in the Air Force, but you have trouble keeping them there. As long 
as you have got the draft breathing down their neck, you can get 
plenty of people in the Air Force for one enlistment, but this bill is 
designed to try and keep them there and take advantage of the train- 
ing they have had and the tremendous expe saditire that the Govern- 
ment has invested in them. 

General Youna. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. General Young, on the airborne troops, what 
has been your turnover rate? How does it compare witb these others, 
if you just take the airborne forces alone? 

General Youna. Senator, I believe our experience is that our 
reenlistments among our regular Army airborne is approximately 
the same as for the rest of the Army. It may vary slightly, but it 
is not significant enough to be brought to our attention. 

Chairman Russge.u. If there are no further questions, you may 
proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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THE STAFFING OF THE SUBMARINE SERVICE WITH TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED 
OFFICERS AND MEN IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT 


SINCE 1948 SUBMARINE SCHOOL VACANCIES 
OFFICER RESIGNATIONS HAVE DOUBLED BUT APPLICATIONS HAVE 
IN THE SUBMARINE SERVICE ARE DECREASED BY ONE THIRD 


5 TIMES GREATER THAN IN 1948 





4.7% 
edt. 
120 
APR 1948 - JAN - ROV 1948 1954 1948 1954 
FEB 1949 1954 SUBMARINE SCHOOL VACANCIES SUBMARINE SCHOOL APPLICANTS 


CHART 7 


Mr. Burcess. This chart illustrates the declining interest in sub- 
marine duty. Shown on the left is the fact that submarine officer 
resignations today are five times greater than in 1948. On the right 
is illustrated the loss of selectivity in the program. In 1948, there 
were 300 qualified applicants for the 60 vacancies at the Submarine 
School. In 1954 the school quota had increased to 120 for which 
there were only 209 applicants. 

For the next class convening at the Submarine School in July of 
this year, there were only 107 applications received by the deadline 
date of March 1 for the 120 vacancies. This required the Navy to 
postpone its deadline date and reissue the call for officer volunteers. 
[t is hoped that out of the additional applications a final total of at 
least 100 qualified applicants can be accomplished by the new deadline 
date. The declining interest in submarine duty gives cause for con- 
cern about the quality of leadership in this service in the future. 

Fortunately, fatalities in submarines have not been of serious 
concern subsequent to World War II. One reason is that our com- 
manding officers and a good proportion of the crews are experienced 
and highly trained experts. With the advent of higher speed sub- 
marines and the added strain imposed by longer operating periods 
totally submerged, the hazards attending submarine operations may 
be increasing. 

Chairman Russe.u. Did you give any consideration to having one 
pay scale for those on atomic submarines, atomic-powered submarines, 
and those on the conventional submarines that couldn’t stay down 
so long? 

Mr. Burcess. I do not believe that was given attention on our 
final work on this, Mr. Chairman. I think that there is an inter- 
changeability there that makes it necessary to keep it at the same 
scale, and also the fact that you are moving toward this type of craft. 
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Chairman Russeuu. Well, that may be 
ment there that that is one thing that 
coming in. 

e This is an incentive bill. You say with the advent of the higher- 
speed submarine—I am quite sure the added strain you refer to does 
have reference largely to the atomic-powered submarine. 

Mr. Burcsss. I agree that is exactly the point that we wanted to 
make, Mr. Chairman, but at the same time the men who go into the 
higher-speed submarines also have to work back to the others and 
there is a great deal of interchangeability between these crews, and I 
think that our position on that was that it would be best to keep this 
at the same incentive rate. 

Chairman Russe.u. I do not believe it is important as long as we 
only have one in commission, but if it is going to discourage them to 
that degree that you indicate here, I think that is something that 
vou will have to give consideration to as you commission more atomic 
submarines. 


All right. 


, but vou say in your state- 
is discouraging them from 
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CHART 8 


Mr. Buresss. This next chart gives an idea of the dollar investment 
we have in personnel. 

Nearly 1 million men, one-third of the planned size of the active 
forces, will become eligible for some form of release during fiscal year 
1956. 

At the present reenlistment rate of about 24 percent, it will be 
necessary to replace about 750,000 of these men during the coming 
year. It costs approximately $3,200 to give basic training to eac h 
iplemaian which will mean an outlay of nearly $2.5 billion. 

[f an additional 10 percent of the million men can be induced to 
reenlist, an investment of $320 million would be preserved. 

These figures are limited to basic-training cost only. It costs much 
more to train a man in typical technical skills, such as electronics, 
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armament or aircraft maintenance. In addition, a substantial number 
of experienced training personnel could be returned to operational 
duties. 


2 GRigeeeAL 


PiILots LEAVING THE SERVICE REPRESENT A LARGE TRAINING INVESTMENT 4 
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CHART 9 


Pilot training costs are huge. It costs $120,000 to train a jet pilot. 
During fiscal year 1956 a total of 4,500 pilots will leave the service, 
representing an investment of $540 million. A 25-percent reduction 
in this loss of trained officers would preserve $135 million of this 
investment, the equivalent cost of 415 jet fighters. While the dollar 
cost is significant, the loss of experience and operational efficiency is 
of even greater importance. 
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This chart shows that the accident rate due to pilot error falls off 
sharply after the first few years of flying. As flying hours build up 
among career personnel, the accident rate flattens out. While the 
data shown on this chart applies to fiscal year 1953, the experience in 
1954 was essentially the same. 

The Navy reports comparable experience with equipment losses due 
to new personnel. 

Sizable material costs as well as training costs could be saved if 
we can avoid the necessity of training so many new pilots to replace 
officers leaving the service, 


AIRMEN REGARD PAY OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE 


ANSWERS TO 30 NOY. 1953 SURVEY QUESTION 
“WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING WOULD MOST INCREASE 
THE VALUE OF AN AIR FORCE CAREER TO YOU" 
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CHART 11 


In seeking a solution to the problem of turnover, we have lookeJ to 
field studies to determine what influences military men most in the 
election of a military career. Results of a survey covering approxi- 
mately 40,000 Air Force officers and men are shown on this chart. 

Tangible benefits are important to 33 percent of those surveyed; 
51 percent said increased pay is most important. They were giveo 
one question to answer. Also, of those not intending to reenlist, 62 
percent considered pay most important. Other service studies gen- 
erally show the same pattern of interest. 

Chairman Russe__. Who made that survey? 

Mr. Burecgss. The Air Force made that survey, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russevu. Well, Secretary Talbott does not agree with it. 
Did you hear his testimony on that? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; I heard his testimony this morning, sir; and 
| think that perhaps he had not had the opportunity to study this 
particular chart, but we have been working with this chart now for 
about 2 months and it has been thoroughly validated. It is a well- 
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conducted study. Part of it was conducted in 1953 and also in 1954, 
and the 40,000 men selected, they were chosen at random, 30,000 
enlisted men, 10,000 officers, and for the question they were given one 
question to answer. They were not permitted to answer 3 or 4. 

They could only give one answer. And of the questions represented 
here, 51 percent indicated that pay was the most important item in 
their desire to stay with the Air Force. 

Chairman Russe... You think, then, that the chart reflects accu- 
rate sentiment within the Air Force? 

Mr. Burecess. I think it is a correct chart, and I think it is the type 
of survey that we have to run from time to time, and it is done by 
qualified people in the Air Force, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. You had a greater degree of specimens than 
the average Gallup poll, did you not, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; I think this is a more adequate survey of 
the Air Force than the Gallup poll is of the country as a whole, Mr. 
Chairman. I would depend much more on it. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask in connection with 
that chart, that decreased transfer, what does that mean, Mr. Burgess? 

Mr. Burcess. That means cutting down. You know as personnel 
changes quite sharply, we have to move people from place to place, 
and I think the point there is that persons once assigned would rather 
stay for a profitable period of time rather than have these quick and 
frequent moves forced upon him. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean when he is settled somewhere, that 
is time for him to be transferred and moved somewhere else? 

Mr. Burcsss. Yes, sir; they like the stability more than they do 
the movement. 

Senator Symineton. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.u. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. You, Mr. Burgess, are telling us that despite 
the acknowledged heavy shortage of housing in the Air Force, more 
than twice the people will leave the Air Force because they do not 
want to move from say Alaska to the Carribean, or somewhere, than 
want to get out because of housing? That seems almost incredible 

Mr. Burcess. I do not know just exactly how the number of 
people sampled in this test ran, Senator Symington, but as it was 
pointed out this morning, about 60 percent of the Air Force per- 
sonnel in the lower grades are not married. That certainly had an 
effect on the answers given here. 

[ think another important point that you have to consider, sir, is 
that if a man has to make a decision between whether his one answer 
is going to be more pay or better housing, if it were me I would say 
vive me more pay. 

Senator Symineron. I am not talking about pay. You say 60 
percent are unmarried. The average fellow not married likes to 
move around, and yet your chart shows that twice as many men 
want to quit the Air Force because they have to move around as 
against those who want to leave because of housing. 

Mr. Bureess. As I say, this whole chart, sir, is not people who 
were leaving the service. Of those who did not intend to reenlist, 
62 percent, if you will notice, gave a different percentage there of 
pay being more important. 
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Senator Symineron. | understand that. I was just following 


vour figure. 


Mr. Bureegss. Yes, sir. I cannot give you the exact reasoning 
behind that change, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. Do you have transfers in grades yet between 
the services? Can a man transfer, if he applies, from one service to 
another? 

Mr. Buregss. It will have to be with the approval of the service 
Secretaries concerned. 

Senator SymMineton. With the approval of both the service Sec- 
retaries concerned? 

Mr. Buregess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Does that affect your situation? 

Mr. Bureess. In the time that I have been on the job, I have not 
had any figures or studies made of that, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Would you look into that and give the com- 
mittee the advantage of your opinion on it? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir, I will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Under present law the authority for members of one service to transfer to 
another service is limited to medical officers. The Selective Service Act does 
permit the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, to transfer 
between the armed services officers holding commissions in the medical services. 
Such transfer is contingent upon the consent of the individual concerned and 
the consent of the service Secretaries concerned. 

The only way that other members of the armed services can change their 
branch of service is by resignation or expiration of enlistment and reappointment 
or reenlistment in another service. 

Although there have been a few cases where individuals have applied for 
transfer from one service to another, the number has been insignificant. There 
is no evidence that a desire on the part of individuals to transfer from one service 
to another has had any material effect upon the personnel turnover situation. 

Senator Symrnetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIS. One question about this housing, Mr. Chairman. 
These 10,000 officers and 30,000 airmen that were interrogated, was 
there included some in Japan and other foreign assignments? 

Mr. Burcgss. It was a wide sampling. 

Senator Stennis. Around-the-world samplings? 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Did it actually include some in Europe and some 
in Asia? 

Mr. Burecess. Yes, sir; all locations. 

Senator Stennis. And this was during 1953? 

Mr. Burerss. That is correct, sir; and the 1954 study has shown 
just about the same results. 

Sentor Stennis. Is that so? 

Mr. Burcgss. Yes, sir. This is about the same effects that we 
have been getting out of other studies the Army and the Navy have 
been making, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. On this housing matter, your records do not show 
how many of this 4 percent were within the family group? 

Mr. Buresss. No, sir, it does not. It is not that refined, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. All right. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeuv. All right, sir, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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Mr. Burcess. Military pay has increased less since 1949 than that 
of industrial workers, salaried business management personnel, or 
civil servants. It has also lagged well behind the cost of living. 


MILITARY COMPENSATION Has Nor Kepr Pace Witty Pay or OTHER MAJor 
GROUPS 


MAY 1952 AUGUST 1954 
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CHART 12 


This chart shows increases from 1949 to 1952 on the left, increases 
from 1949 to 1954 on the right; both superimposed: over the corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of living. 

The last column on the right shows the effect of the Department 
of Defense proposal to raise present military pay levels by approxi- 
mately 6.7 percent over present pay and allowances. Even with this 
proposed increase, however, the level of military pay would still be 
below other standards. 

Although an overall percentage figure is shown for this comparison, 
the Department of Defense plan does not call for an across-the-board 
increase. Instead, the proposal provides for selective increases, at 
key points in the military career pattern. 

This comparison does not reflect payments of overtime to industrial 
workers or civil servants, nor does it include bonuses paid to salaried 
personnel or pension or retirement plans for any group. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
on that chart. 

Chairman Russexu. All right; go right ahead. 

Senator Symrineron. Is the increase on the right-hand side over 
the May increase, the 1952 increase? Is that 1954 or 1952? 

Mr. Buresrss. Yes, sir; the 5.7 was the average effect of the two 
increases given in 1952, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now we hear a lot about manufacturing work- 
ers demanding and obtaining increases in their salaries, in their base 
rates; but in both these charts, the people who are really cleaning up, 
you might say, are the salaried people; is that correct? 

Mr. Burcess. That is the greatest increase since the 1949 level. 
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Senator Symineton. When you allocate contracts in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, are you interested in what the heads of the com- 
panies pay themselves as the result of the business they get from the 
Government? 

Mr. Bureess. That has never come up as a matter of discussion 
since I have been with the Department. 

Senator SymMineTon. Are you cognizant of procurement policies 
enough to give the position of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Symincton, Would vou find out about that? 

Mr. Burasss. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested by Senator Symington will be furnished 
by separate communication. ) 

Senator SymMineton. As I said yesterday I heard about one manu- 
facturer, a great deal of whose work is with the Government, whose 
president got a stock bonus last year worth $1,300,000, and I was 
wondering, 

Mr. Burcess. I followed your statements on that quite closely, 
Senator Symington. I might say that this yellow line is without the 
bonus or deferred compensation. 

Senator Syminaton. One other point. The Secretary of the Air 
Force this morning with complete sincerity said he felt that if a man 
could get more in private business, he felt no obligation to try to hold 
him in the Air Force. I believe that was his statement. 

How are you going to hold people if you have this differential 
between private business and military people? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I think, Senator, that the point that Mr. Tal- 
bott made this morning was that he would not want to set up any 
ironclad rules. 

Senator Syminetron. I want to be careful to quote him properly. 
I am not criticizing him. 

Mr. Burecsss. | understand that, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. This is a program which asks the Congress to 
make adjustments so as to keep people in the services, because you 
are losing people from the services. 

Based on the relative height of those four graphs on the righthand 
side, how do you expect to keep people in the services? 

Mr. Bureegss. I think you have to consider the whole gamut of 
programs, Senator Symington. 

I don’t think that it is ever going to be possible in the Department 
of Defense to keep completely abreast of industry, because of the 
nature of the work and the nature of the service and the nature of the 
professional people that you bring into the service, and I think you 
have to think about our retirement systems and the career that we 
offer a man through promotion to grades like captain, major, lieutenant 
colonel, and so forth, the type of career that you get in this profession 
as against one in the industrial world which is a different character. 

Senator SymineTon. I have just one more comment, again not in 
criticism, but if the point you are making is you must do something 
to lower the differential as against private industry in order to keep 
people, based on your own chart, the differential is increased after 
you get these salary increases, if you do get them from the Congress. 

And you didn’t get them in 1949. The Hook recommendations were 
not adopted by the Congress, 
Mr. Burauss. In part, sir. 
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Senator SymineTon. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “‘part,”’ 
but here it is on page 3 of your own report. 

It says: 

The report of the Hook Commission was adopted in substance by the Congress 
in the Career Compensation Act in 1949, but at a considerably lower scale than 
proposed. 

Chairman Russe... Well, we adopted the structure of it, but we 
reduced some of the compensation. 

Mr. Buragss. I don’t think we can overcome all of the things here, 
Senator Symington, but we are curing a lot of problems in this career 
incentive bill that is before you. 

Senator SyMInGTON. One final question. Does the Department of 
Defense feel if this bill is adopted by the Congress, it will have a major 
effect in reducing this lack of reenlistment incentive? 

Mr. Burogss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Just one moment. There in your military 
pay, does that include any fringe benefits? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. 

Chairman Russg.vt. Or is that the compensation? 

Mr. Burcegss. This is just compensation, pay and allowances. 

Chairman Russexu. So if you got the fringe benefits restored——— 

Mr. Burcegss. I am talking about retirement here, Mr. Chairman. 
This does include pay and allowances. 

Chairman Russe. It does not include medical care to dependents? 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir; nor does it include survivor benefits. 

Chairman RussgE.v. It doesn’t include that. It doesn’t include the 
right to purchase at a commissary. 

Mr. Burcess. That’s right, sir. 

Chairman Russexu. Nor any of the fringe benefits. That is strictly 
military pay. 

Mr. Burcsss. Pay and allowances. 
Chairman Russexv. All right. 
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Mr. Buregss. This chart shows the percentage increases in military 
pay since 1908, and the effect of the proposed increases. In more 
than 45 years the pay of a major general or rear admiral has been 
increased 50 percent. 

I might just stop here in the statement, if I may, and indicate that 
this chart 1s on a different basis than the one that we showed you in 
this book that I believe was discussed at the hearing this morning. 
This is strictly on pay, and that was pay and allowances. 

The pay of the lowest enlisted grade has neon increased by more 
than 400 percent. Considering the inflation, our higher ranking 
officers are paid only about one- -half as much as ii yv were 45 years 
ago, while the enlisted men are paid about three times as much. 


THE CIVILIAN EconoMY OFFERS MUcH HIGHER CAREER INCENTIVE GOALS FOR 
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CHART 14 


This chart shows that the range of civilian pay exceeds that of 
military pay for comparable responsibilities, particularly in the higher 
levels. 

It is clear that a civilian career offers the possibility of much greater 
reward than does the military career. This comparison was taken 
from the most recent review of civilian and militar y pay by the Hook 
Commission—March 1954—and is current through calendar year 
1953. 

While the military career offers traditional rewards which are not 
measurable in money, there is no question but that the tangible 
incentives of a civilian career offer greater inducements today. Based 
upon data released by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, 450,000 individuals in this country reported incomes of 
$25,000 or more in 1953, compared with 303,000 in that bracket in 
1951, an increase of almost 150,000 in the 2-year period. 

Chairman Russexi. I want to go back again to that question | 
asked you there. When you referred to allowances, does that include 
commutation of quarters? 
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Mr. Burcess. That was family allowances on the chart that is in 
the book, and this is strictly pay. 

Chairman Russe... So commutation of quarters is not shown? 

Mr. Buraess. No, it is not found in this chart as compared in this 
chart in this book that was talked about. 

Chairman Russetut. Now, going back again to this other chart, 
would quarters be included in that? 

Mr. Buraess. The 5.7 percent there is an average of the 4 percent 
increase in basic pay and 14 percent increase in allowances that you 
gave in 1952 

Chairman Russeutu. [ am talking about your 6 and 7 percent on 
top of that. 

Mr. Burcess. That is just base pay. 

Chairman Russevyi. Because you don’t change any allowances in 
this bill. 

Mr. Buraess. That’s right, except that we are asking in this 
measure for this dislocation allowance, and an increase in the per 
diem, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. Of course it shows the difference between the 
major general and the private, but a great many reasons enter 
into that. 

Congress increased the pay of the enlisted man, the very lowest 
grade, by a tremendous amount when we ee trying to get out of 
the draft right at the end of World War I. We thought we could 
run the Military Establishment without any ee service, and 
we got the pay up too high for those grades. But the major generals 
are not as bad as it looks, because in those days there weren’t but 4 
or 5 of them in the Army and Navy combined. 

Now, you have got a battalion or more, perhaps, of the major 
gene vals, if you got ‘them altogether. 

Mr. Burcess. One thousand two hundred. 

Calienen Russevu. Well, just about a battalion, a little over a 
battalion, yes. 

And they do still get the housing and all of that business, which is 
not reflected in that chart. 

Mr. Buraess. It is not reflected in this chart. 

Chairman Russe... So it is not quite as bad as it looks. All right. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Now, during the hearing this morning and 
this afternoon there has been talk about the higher grade officer being 
the lowest, and you confirm that here, Mr. Burgess. 

You say they are paid only about half as much as they were 45 
years ago, while the enlisted men are paid about three times as much. 

And I am sure that has something to do with promising young 
officers leaving the services. 

Mr. Buresgss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Have you faced up to that in this bill? In 
other words, are you now giving the higher grade officers what you 
think they should have, along with the lower grade officers and en- 
listed people, or are we going to hear that argument again next time? 

Mr. Buresss. I believe, Senator Symington, that the position 
taken in the letter which Secretary Wilson wrote to your chairman in 
connection with the 3- and 4-star officers is absolutely correct, and the 
changes placed in this bill are equitable for the higher ranking officers. 
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Senator SyminecTon. I want to do whatever is right in voting. 

But I want to be sure. I don’t know what was in the letter, and 
am asking you what you think. In this bill, do we end ‘the problem 
by putting in the bill what the Department of Defense thinks i is right 
and proper for generals and admirals as well as for the others? 

Mr. Burcess. We think what we are proposing, both in the bill 
and in the letter which Mr. Wilson sent to the chairman, goes a long 
way toward correcting the problem, and is fair and equitable on the 
basis of the bill that we now have before you. 

Chairman Russetu. Mr. Secretary, Senator Symington wasn’t 
here this morning when Mr. Wilson made his preliminary remarks. 
You might explain to him that the House did not conform to what 
was requested. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 

Chairman Russet. As it relates to major generals and lieutenant 
generals. 

Mr. BurGsss. Lieutenant generals and four-star generals. 

Chairman Russeuu. That’s right, lieutenant generals and four- 
stars. Secretary Wilson has written a letter to me as the head of the 
committee, but to the committee, urging what was it? 

Mr. Burcess. $1,800 for 3-star and $3,600 for the 4-star. 

Chairman Russeiu. That the House did not allow, and it was 
urged that it be allowed by this committee. 

Senator Symincton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did not know 
about that letter. Now you say “it goes a long way.’ Does it go 
any less far, or does it go farther? 

Mr. Burcess. We think it goes to the correct point. 

Senator Symineron. That is what I wanted to know. To the 
correct point, just as much as it does in the lower grades. 

Mr. Buraess. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you. 


AN AtrR Force SURVEY OF 5,700 OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN INDICATES THAT 
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Mr. Buregss. This final chart shows the results of a just-completed 
survey by the Air Force of 5,700 officers and men. 

Particularly significant is the increase in the number of young flying 
officers and enlisted men who would plan a service career if 
the proposed pay scales were put into effect. 

An additional 13 percent of the flying lieutenants indicated they 
would remain in the service on a career basis. An additional 5 percent 
of all enlisted personnel surveyed would remain in career status, and 
an additional 7 percent would stay in for one more enlistment. This 
would indicate that we might expect a 12-percent imecrease in the 
reenlistment rate. 

While this survey deals only with attitudes in the Air Force, it is 
reasonable to believe that similar reactions would be encountered 1 
the other services. 

The President said in his special message to the Congress on January 
13, 1955: 

In my judgment, the measures herein presented will strengthen our security 
and preserve our way of life. 

The proposed Career Incentive Act is considered by the Department 
of Defense to be a vitally important measure, both to our military 
people and to the sustained security of the Nation. 

| shall not undertake a detailed analysis of the bill itself. The 
personnel chiefs of the services are here to discuss the problems of 
their respective services. In addition, Adm. E. W. Grenfell, Chair- 
man of the Interservice Committee, which has worked closely with 
Secretary Wilson, myself, and the service Secretaries on this problem 
for the past 6 months, is here with representatives of all services. 
They are prepared to go into a detailed analysis and explanation of all 
features of the proposed bill. 

Chairman Russevu. Any general questions, Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Knerauver. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussE.Lu. Senator Welker? 

Senator WELKER. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, just 1 minute here. 

Now, your center higher chart there shows under present pay scales. 
You don’t give a percentage for that. Is that overall services for all 
of them? 

Mr. Buresss. That is the pay scale and that is this questionnaire 
that was conducted on it, Senator Stennis, for the 5,700 officers and 
men in the Air Force to test the effect of the proposed bill. 

Senator Stennis. You have got more to stay in under the blue than 
you do under the other color. 

Mr. Buregss. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, yes; I see it over here, all officers and then 
all enlisted men. 

Mr. Buresgss. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. So you are going to get 57 percent to stay. 

Mr. Burecess. That is the percentage of those surveyed. 

Colonel SterHens. Fifty-seven percent under present pay scales 
indicated they would stay in the career. 
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Senator STENNIS. That is all Air Force? 

Mr. Burcess. That is all Air Force, just a small Air Force survey 
test conducted on the particular pay pattern we are proposing under 
this bill. 

Senator STENNIS. So on your enlisted men you are only going to 
step this up from 65 to— 

Colonel SrepHens. That is sergeants, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Enlisted men 35 to 40 percent? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Sergeants, 65 to 72 percent. 

Senator Kerauver. Did Mr. Burgess say you made similar surveys 
in the other services? 

Mr. Bureess. Not on this particular point. It was on the earlier 
point where we were showing concern about which improvements 
would mean the most to our enlisted men and officers. 

Senator Srennts. This includes men that get additional flying 
hazard pay and some that do not. 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct, sir, both, in the Air Force. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Burgess in his statement 
said it cost $120,000 to train a jet pilot. I have seen that figure 
many times in that connection. Would you file with your statement 
of what that is composed? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir; we have that here with us, Senator, and 
I can leave it with the committee. 

Senator Kerauver. Would it take much time just to tell us what 
that is? If it is going to take very much time, suppose you just 
file it with the committee? 

Mr. Burcess. The figure there that we have used, sir, is the pre- 
flight traming for this F—94C pilot is $1,820, his primary training is 
$17,800, his basic single-engine training is $25,180. 

Senator Krruaver. Basic what? 

Mr. Buraess. Single-engine training, his basic training in a single- 
engine craft is $25, 180, his advanced training is $45,250, and his air 
defense combat crew training is $32,290. 

Chairman Russetu. Is the largest element in that the fuel that he 
consumes, or the wear and tear on his machinery? 

Mr. Buresss. Fuel is a part of it, Senator Russell. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, have you got any breakdown of those 
different ones? It doesn’t mean much just saying so much for pre- 
liminary training, and so on. 

Mr. Bureess. We can get you a more detailed statement than that. 

Chairman Russetu. We suggested to some other witness today 
that be filed. I have forgotten who it was, or something similar to it. 

But I would like to see a very full breakdown on that, just out of 
curiosity. 

Mr. Buregss. All right, sir, we will get that for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Estimated costs of training fully qualified combat pilots 
F-94C PILOT 


| 
(Fuel and! 
| lubes | | 
| included | Total Esti- 
Combat | in Train- | Depot | Aircraft | costs | mated 
Com- | ingand | mainte- replace- | attrib- | Prerequi- Time 
mand Air | nance ment | utable | _ site required 
costs | Defense costs | costs | to flying 
| Com- | | | training | costs 
mand | 
costs) 


Air 
Training 
Course name Com- 
mand 
costs | 
| 
1 


Preflight : Mees | . ; $1,820 d 90 days. 
Primary ($500)| $2,230} $3, 350 | , 800 ...| 168 days. 
Basic S/E ; (3, 050) 5, 050 5,170 | 25, 180 |- 150 days. 
Advanced 2, (3, 650) 3, 270 16, 050 | 5, 250 |_- .| 90 days. 

(2, 700) 2,710 11,890 | 32,290 |_.___- 40 hours. 


Air Defense Com- |. ; $17, 690 
mand eombat crew 
training 


Total_- 51, & 17, 690 (9, 900 16, 260 36, 460 122, 340 |.... 


1. Costs shown under Air Training Command costs cover the following: 

(a) Student pay and allowances. 

b) Direct course costs incurred at training bases, such as administration of 
the course itself, pay and allowances of instructor personnel, fuels and lubes 
consumed by training aircraft, field and organizational maintenance of training 
aircraft, ammunition expended, etc. 

(c) Indirect support costs, such as installation maintenance, food services, 
medical service, and other support costs incurred in operating Air Force training 
bases. 

(d) Allocated overhead costs of major and intermediate command headquarters 
of Air Training Command. 

2. Costs shown under Combat Command costs are based on combat readiness 
training information obtained from various staff agencies in this headquarters. 
Costs cover pay and allowances of pilots during training to achieve combat 
readiness, fuels and lubes, and organizational and field maintenance of aircraft, 
including labor and supplies. 

3. Depot maintenance costs were computed by multiplying flying-hour require- 
ments for each phase of training by average cost per flying-hour factors. This 
item covers labor and supplies for depot maintenance of aircraft and engines. 

1. Aircraft replacement costs were also computed by applving cost-per-hour 
factors to the corresponding number of fiving-hours for each phase of training. 
This covers aircraft attrition and retirement from first-line life (obsolescence). 

5. Time required as used for Training Command courses refers to estimated 
number of days to produce a graduate. As used for Combat Command refers to 
the number of hours flying time required to attain flying proficiency in the 
particular type aircraft. 


Chairman Rvusse.y. Because they burn up an awful lot of fuel in 
flying those planes, there is no question about that. 

Senator Stennis. One additional question. Do you have a chart 
for the Navy and the Army similar to this one? 

Mr. Buresss. No, sir; not with us today. I don’t think they 
have conducted a survey like this. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Thank you, Secretary Burgess. 

Secretary Stevens has now returned to the committee. 

While we have got him here, we will seize him and put him on. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Secretary SteveNs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my 
appreciation that you allowed me to change my schedule around a 
little bit this noon. I did not know that Secretary Talbott was 
going out of town, and when I gave him my appointment, I got 
myself involved in some other things, and I appreciate the change in 
schedule. 

Chairman RussE.Lu. Some of us had heard that you were involved 
in some other hearings up here by remote control. 

Secretary Stevens. That’s right, Senator. 

The opportunity to give you my views regarding the pending bill 
to increase the incentives of military pe rsonnel is most welcome. 

The career incentive bill is designed to enhance the attractiveness 
of the service and thereby increase the capability of the military 
departments to obtam and hold career personnel. I consider it legis- 
lation of vital concern to the national interest. 

It is of paramount importance to our Defense Establishment that 
the expert knowledge required to operate a complex modern military 
organization be carefully marshaled for the critical years ahead. 

The vital leadership and technical skills, requiring long periods of 
training and practice, represent an investment of large amounts of 
money and man-hours. It has always seemed to me that the high 
turnover in potential service leadership is a waste of our country’s 
manpower resources. Every time we train a new specialist to replace 
an enlisted man, a noncommissioned officer, or an officer who has left 
the service, we are putting a greater burden on the taxpayers of the 
country. For example, it saves the taxpayer $22,000 every time a 
radio repairman reenlists. 

Although the impact of the loss of service personnel is being felt 
today, the effect upon tomorrow will be even more serious. Our 
requirements for consistently higher caliber leadership potential in 
any future emergency will not be met if we fail to hold on to the best 
possible junior leaders, for we are dependent upon these younger 
men for the great generals of the future. 

The Eisenhowers, Marshalls, MacArthurs, Bradleys, and Ridgways 
of years to come must be there doing the jobs that we expect them to 
do and in the superior manner which has been traditional among 
military men of this country. However, our past good fortune should 
not be allowed to lull us into expecting that the finest crop of potential 
senior leaders will mature naturally or remain in the Army under all 
circumstances. 

We realize that the Army and its sister services cannot hope to equal 
the monetary return which industry and the civilian professions are 
able to offer the kind of Americans who are needed in our Armed 
Forces. 

In any event, I am certain that it would not be a good thing for the 
military services to be placed largely on a mercenary basis. It is far 
better that a desire to serve the Nation and a full appreciation of the 
intrinsic satisfaction such service brings should be the dominant 
influences, as they have been throughout our history. 

We believe, nevertheless, that young Americans who elect a military 
career ought to have an opportunity to live a well-rounded life. 
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However, we cannot reasonably expect to attract and hold the type 
of men who will develop into the outstanding leaders of tomorrow 
unless military compensation is more fully related to the requirements 
of modern living. 

It should be possible for the career soldier to marry and support a 
family properly and to provide reasonably for the economic security 
of his loved ones in later years. His earnings should reflect, at least 
to a reasonable degree, the solid worth of his services to his fellow 
Americans. 

Today the voung officer and enlisted man, weighing the heavy re- 
sponsibilities demanded of him against the rewards for rendering such 
service, should be convinced that his fellow countrymen recognize a 
soldier’s responsibility on a scale commensurate with his civilian 
counterparts. 

| believe we should do whatever we can to regulate the conditions 
which may cause him to find his present rewards too modest. We in 
the Defense Establishment therefore have prepared and recommend 
to you the career incentive bill before you today. 

This proposal is designed to eliminate some of the inequities which 
hamper the career serviceman. It provides for a selective pay raise 
for career members; it increases hazardous duty pay; it increases per 
diem allowances; and it provides a dislocation allowance. 

[ urgently invite your support on behalf of this legislation. I believe 
it is vital to our national security, to sound administrative economy 
and, to the proper discharge of a grateful Nation’s obligation to those 
who serve in its Armed Forces. 

Chairman Russeiit. We haven’t had much testimony, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on this increase in per diem allowances. How much is that 
increase? 

Secretary Stevens. It is from $9 to $12 

Chairman Russeuu. In what case does that apply? 

Secretary Stevens. That is in temporary duty travel periods. 

Chairman Russe.u. Does it apply to cases where a man is assigned 
to a spot where there is no mess or does that come in under —— 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, where there are no Government quarters 
or messing facilities. 

Chairman Russeuu. In all cases where there are no Government 
quarters and where a man is In travel status. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvussetut. What is this dislocation allowance? We 
haven’t had any testimony on that. 

Secretary Stevens. That is to compensate in part for the extra 
expense that a family has when it knows it has to leave at a certain 
time from one post to move to another, and there may be a little period 
of dislocation before they leave, and there certainly is after they arrive 
at the other end. 

In such a move the experience is that the service family always ends 
up with out-of-pocket expense to a considerable extent, and this is an 
effort to try to do something about that. 

Chairman Russe.t. How much does it amount to? 

Colonel BrinckmMann. One month’s allowance for quarters. 

Chairman Russeiit. One month’s what? 

Secretary Stevens. One month’s quarters allowance. 
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Chairman Russe.u. I see. In other words, it attaches to each 
individual in the service in the proportion that his service entitles him 
to quarters allowance. 

Colonel BrincKMANN. That is correct. 

Chairman Russre.u. A bachelor, enlisted man, he wouldn’t 
dislocation compensation. 

Secretary Stevens. That’s right. 

Chairman Russeuu. Mr. Secretary, | had brought to my attention 
the other day the fact that some of our military personnel were living 
in trailers, and that when these people are transferred from one 
station to another, if they would take their furniture out of the trailer 
and box it up, crate it at the expense of the Department of the Army 
and ship it at the expense of the Department of the Army, that the 
Department of the Army would pay for it. 

But that if the man could just drive it over to his new station in 
his trailer at a lower cost than it would cost him to freight it, that the 
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Department of the Army was not permitted to pay him that. 
Do you have any familiarity with that? 

Secretary StEvENs. You are correct in what you said, Mr. Chair- 
j man, that they would pay if the furniture were packed and shipped. 
> An attempt to correct this thing by means of a legislative proposal is 
, now being presented to the Congress. 

Chairman Russe.u. The figures given me would show that the 
> Government, the taxpayer, would save, say, a couple hundred dollars 
’ in many instances to have the fellow just haul his furniture over there 
, i in his trailer. 

‘ Secretary Stevens. That could be possible. 
> Chairman Russe.u. You can’t pay him for that, but if he takes it 
( out, you will pay to have it all boxed up by a skilled carpenter and 
hauled down to the freight depot and shipped, and pay the freight; 
you can pay that. Is that due to a ruling by the Comptroller? 
Secretary Stevens. My understanding is that is right. It requires 
legislation to correct it. It is certainly an inconsistency that ought 
to be investigated. It just doesn’t seem to make sense. 

Probably that law was written before there were any trailers, | 
3 don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. That is quite true, but it seems to me the 
! main purpose of transferring a man from one station to another is 

served if you get him there, and get his furniture there. 

Secretary Stevens. That’s right. 

p Chairman Russe... It is pretty technical to say that you can box 
it up and ship it on a freight car or a truck, but if it is transported in 
4 other ways, he can’t get paid for it. 
) Secretary Stevens. I think that is certainly correct. 
1 Chairman Russe.u. Senator Kefauver? 
B Senator Kerauver. No questions. 
Chairman RKusse.u. Senator Welker? 
S Senator WeLker. No questions, sir. 
i Chairman Russety. Senator Stennis? 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions 
about this retirement pay. I know it is in the bill here, it is covered 
in part, but generally what is the provision here? Is it the same 
percentage increase? 


> 
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Secretary Stevens. | think I had better call on General Young. 
Perhaps he can talk about that. This is Colonel Brinckmann. 

Colonel BrincKMANN. For those members who retired prior to 
1949, who had the right to make an election and who made an election 
to continue receiving retired pay under old laws, they will be getting 
a 6-percent increase in pay. 

Those members who are now being paid under the Career Compen- 
sation Act, and who have had less than 2 years’ service in the case of 
warrant officers and enlisted men or 3 years’ service in the case of 
commissioned officers and were retired for a physical disability, will 
get a 6-percent increase in their retired pay. 

The members who are being pad under the provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act, having more than 2 or 3 years’ service will get the 
corresponding percentage increase provided for active duty per- 
sonnel in this bill. 

Senator Stennis. At the time of their retirement? 

Colonel BrincKMANN. Yes, sir; whatever the percentage of their 
retirement, the number of vears’ service times 2% percent would be 
applied to the pay scale under the Career Compensation Act. 

Senator Stennis. Well, how much increase will that give this third 
group on this bill? 

Colonel BrinckMANN. That will depend on the percentage that 
is in the chart. 

General Youna. It is three-quarters of the increase, if the retired 
member has 30 years’ service. 

Senator Stennis. Three-quarters? 

General Younac. Three-quarters of the increase is what he gets. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Now, here is an additional question. 
All the general officers are retired on the basis of a major general’s 
compensation. That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Younc. There are some—— 

Senator Srennis. Well, none are retired at a compensation rate 
higher than that. 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. Does this bill change that rule? 

Colonel BriIncKMANN. Mr. Stennis, when Captain Martineau gets 
into the reading of the bill, he goes into great detail on the retirement 
provisions. 

Senator Stennis. All right, that is all. 

Chairman Russe.u. It would, however, if they adopted the sugges- 
tions of the Secretary of Defense in this letter, wouldn’t it, General 
Young? 

Colonel BrincKMANN. Oh, yes, sir. 

General Young. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I thought that was in the bill as prepared by the 
Department of Defense. 

Chairman Russe.u. The House eliminated that. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask a little further on that? I thought 
that provision was originally in the Department of Defense bill. The 
House was the one that took that out. 

Chairman Russexu. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Assuming, then, that we adopt the Secretary’s 
recommendations here, what would be the situation then? 
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General Younc. A four-star general who retired would then get 
three-quarters of $3,600 as an addition to the retired pay which he 
would draw under present circumstances. <A lieutenant general, three- 
quarters of $1,800. 

Senator Stennis. Let me just finish that, if | may. The present 
rule is that you retire a man at the highest ranks he has ever held. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. So, under the Secretary’s letter, then, why, : 
you retired all these gentleme n at the highest rank they ever held, 
would be this increase in their retired pay, the schedule that you have 
give n. 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is all. 

Secretary STEVENS. Could 1, Mr. Chairman, just make one observa- 
tion, because it has come up here repeatedly today. 

I would just like to say I think that this bill, this incentive career 
bill, if it becomes law, will go a very long way toward helping us to 
solve our problem. I think that that point should be mentioned. 

The legislation of a year ago, when you authorized the reenlistment 
bonus, as you have observed from the figures that have been discussed, 
in- the last 6 months of last year, which was the first period during 
which the reenlistment bonus was effective, the Department of the 
Army got a very encouraging result during that period. I think that, 
coupled with the points that are covered in this proposed legislation, 
will help the Department of the Army a long way toward solving the 
problem that we have presented to you here today. 

Chairman Russevy. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The next witness whose name appears on this list that was handed 
to me by the staff is Maj. Gen. R. N. Young, Assistant Chief of Staff 
of Personnel, Department of the Army. 

General Young has already cleared up 2 or 3 matters, and you may 
be seated, General. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Youne. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to make a brief 
statement in support of the career incentive bill. ‘The Army and the 
other services need this legislation. 

The Army continues to rely on inducted personnel for close to half 
of its total active enlisted strength. This condition causes a tre- 
mendous turnover of personnel. In fiscal year 1953, our turnover 
was well over 50 percent of our enlisted strength. In fiscal year 1954 
our net enlisted losses were about 550,000 and this fiscal year we 
estimate our enlisted losses at about 700,000. The loss of this trained 
personnel not only is costly but it greatly lowers the military effective- 
ness of the Army. 

Chairman Russe.u. General, you say it is going to step up here 
about 150,000 in this fiscal vear as compared with 1954? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Some of that is planned, is it not? 

General Youna. Some of that is a reduction, that’s right. 
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Chairman Russexi. That is a reduction in the strength of the 
Armed Forces that has been brought into being this year? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe. So that is really, all of that reduction doesn’t 
show a disinclination to serve in the Army. 

General Youne. No, sir; but all of them could reenlist. None of 
them are being forcibly ejected. 

Chairman Russeuu. So it then does show that there has been an 
increase of 150,000 in those who will not reenlist? 

General Youne. Who have completed what they are obligated for 
under enlistment and leaving. 

Chairman Russe. So the reduction of the size of the Army has 
nothing to do with that? 

General Youne. Yes, sir; that is right. If they would have gone 
out anyhow, if the size of the Army had remained the same, we would 
have just had to take in more to replace them. 

Chairman Russe.y. You would just have had to run the draft on 
the same ratio you have instead of reducing it as you have done now. 

General Youne. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Knrauver. Mr. Chairman, at that point may I ask this 
question. 

General, would you tell us how many men were in the Army in 1954? 

General Youna. I can give you the end strength for the Army. 

The highest point—I can go back to 1951—1,531,596. The highest 
strength in fiscal year 1952, 1,668,579. Fiscal year 1953, 1,610,590. 
In fiseal year 1954, 1,529,322. In fiscal year 1955, the highest was 
1,405,196. 

Now, those are the highest points we reached, and are not the end 
strength, Senator Kefauver. The end strength I could give also, if 
you wish. 

Senator Knrauver. No, sir; this is all right, thank you. 

General Youne. We must offer increased incentives so that we can 
retain our experienced and highly qualified career personnel. At the 
same time we must attract and keep able young people imbued with 
a desire to make the service a life-time career. 

Not only is our enlistment and reenlistment rate grossly inadequate 
for the Army to approach an all-volunteer enlisted status, but we also 
have a procurement and retention problem among our commissioned 
officers. A surprising number of the ROTC distinguished military 
graduates, selected for their outstanding records, are declining to 
accept regular commissions. 

The resignation rate for regular officers with less than 10 years’ 
service is particularly high. Unless this trend is reversed, its conse- 
quence could show up in future years when we could well find ourselves 
with a shortage of qualified senior officers. 

In this bill, in addition to advocating an increase in basic pay, the 
services are requesting an increase in the maximum per diem allowance 
authorized for temporary duty travel in the United States. The 
increase from $9 to $12 in the maximum per diem rate would be paid 
only when travel is performed to an area where Government quarters 
and messing facilities are not available. 

The bill also provides a long-needed dislocation allowance to help 
service families defray the pretravel and posttravel expenses attendant 
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upon relocating the service family upon receipt of permanent change 
of station orders by the service member. 

With 39 percent of our enlisted personnel and 83 percent of our 
commissioned and warrant officers having dependents, the dislocation 
allowance will alleviate much financial hards hip now imposed on serv- 
ice families. 

Greater detail on the points I have mentioned will be provided 
the services during the sectional analysis presentation. 

It is my belief that the passage of this bill will provide essential 
career incentives, will be reaffirmation that the military service is a 
respec ‘ted occupation, and will gre atly enhance our ability to attract 
and retain capable personnel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussgE.u. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

This increase of $9 to $12 in the maximum per diem rate, is that 
applicable to all ranks; private, colonel? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, sir. That is all. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Welker? 

Senator WeL_kER. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STENNIS. Just one question. 

Is this $12 per diem the civil-service rate?) Where did you get the 
$12. 

General Youna. I believe that the bill introduced by the Civil 
Service will contain $13, and it is my understanding that the House 
committee proposes to make an adjustment between those two to make 
them uniform 

Senator Srennis. Well, the dislocation allowance; that will be 
taken up in detail? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. All right. Thank vou, General Young. 

Vice Admiral Holloway; come around, Admiral. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATZMENT OF VICE ADM. J. L. HOLLOWAY, JR., CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, may I read a prepared 
statement? 

Chairman Russeiut. You may. 

Admiral Hotuoway. As I believe you know, sir, I consider it a 
privilege and a pleasure for me to be invited to testify before your 
distinguished committee. I particularly appreciate this opportunity 
to offer my views concerning the proposed Career Incentive Act of 
1955. 

Gentlemen, I believe that this bill is deserving of your favorable 
consideration. You have heard from the service Secretaries regard- 
ing the need for the creation of additional incentives for career mili- 
tary service. There would appear to be no incentive which operates 
as immediately and directly as an increase in pay. 
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With our sister services, the Navy is in the forefront of this country’s 
defense. Our Seventh Fleet is deployed to the Western Pacific. The 
guaranty of freedom in many far-off lands is the occasional visits of 
our men of war, and the strength of America which they represent. 
Our fleet is ready to fight at a moment’s notice whenever and wherever 
the need arises. This is a powerful deterrent to possible enemies. 

The Navy's current worldwide commitments are completely un- 
precedented except in time of war. The arduous schedule of opera- 
tions necessary to maintain a condition of instant combat readiness 
imposes a strain approaching that of war on our fleet personnel. Navy 
officers and men do not enjoy the more normal way of life which was 
typical of the military prior to World War II. Protracted periods of 
sea duty are necessary to achieve required operating and combat 
proficiency. Frequent long deployments to distant areas are the rule, 
not the exception. Pe ‘rsonnel while at sea or when stationed at advance 
bases are under the constant strain of an around-the-clock alert. 

The Congress has always expected the Navy to maintain its tradi- 
tional high personnel standards. That is my responsibility to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. I have not 
made any compromise with quality in order to obtain the personnel 
we need to man the fleet. 

And here, sir, I interpolate that applies particularly to the Navy’s 
recruiting efforts to get its 4-year volunteers to engage in 4 years’ 
voluntary service in the Navy. This regards recruiting. A ship is 
a concentration of personal integreties and fortitudes, and of military 
and technical skills. There is scarcely enough space aboard to pro- 
vide a minimum level of comfort and habitability for the personnel 
essential to operate and fight the ship. For this reason, every man 
aboard is trained in and performs a dual role—first as a man-o-war’s 
man, and secondly in the duties ot his particular rating. It requires 
time to train a new recruit to the level of proficiency where he is com- 
petent in this dual role. We are losing too many of these trained 
men through nonreenlistment, and particularly among those who are 
completing their first enlistments. We have every confidence that 
this bill will help us to retain a satisfactory and optimum portion of 
these men. 

The Navy is at a particular disadvantage in that many of the skills 
which we require are in demand in the civil economy as well. Capa- 
ble young officers and technicians in whom the Government has a 
sizable training investment find a ready market for their talents in 
business and industry today. Many fine young officers have decided 
against following Navy careers in recent years. Often they state that 
the level of remuneration available to officers in the military is not 
sufficient to insure a standard of living which they consider adequate. 

Traditionally, we expected the young officer and enlisted man to 
devote himself with a singleness of purpose to his profession during 
his early years as a member of the military service. Now we must 
recognize that these young men, like their contemporaries in civilian 
life, are marrying young and assuming family responsibilities during 
these early years. A certain measure of austerity is inherent in any 
dedicated profession. It is the natural concomitant of the self- 
discipline which is required of its members. However, there is a limit 
to the degree of auterity which is acceptable to the able young man in 
this materialistic age. 
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I believe that the excessive personnel turnover now being experi- 
enced by the Armed Forces is a clear indication that this limit has been 
exceeded. 1 therefore feel strongly that the time has come for the 
country to recognize the demands placed upon its military personnel 
by an improvement in the standard of living available to the men and 
women who devote themselves to a career in their country’s service. 
In short, I believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

The bill which is before you for your consideration is designed 
accomplish this purpose. It has for its objective the building up of 
the career nucleus of trained personnel. The highest monetary 
inducements in base pay are directed toward those who commit them- 
selves to, and who make a career of, the service, and the greatest 
premiums result from successful progress throughout that career. 

Since this bill has for its objective the building up of the career 
nucleus of trained personnel, we do not propose any increase for the 
individual who has not reached a level of training or experience where 
his potential usefulness to the service outwe ighs the training invest- 
ment. After careful consideration, this dividing line was drawn at 
2 years of service for the enlisted man and 3 years for the officer, 
essentially corresponding to the required periods of obligated service 
now in effect. 

The basic pay scale increases the differentials between pay grades 
in order to provide incentive for men of superior ability to advance 
to higher grades, 

Percentage »wise, the highest increases in pay are proposed for the 
middle enlisted grades, the warrant officer (W-1), and the junior 
officer grades. These grades comprise the vital young and new sup- 
ply needed annually to replenish our diminishing career nucleus. 
These increases occur at a time in their career when the enlisted man 
and junior officer are faced with the decision of continuing in or 
leaving the service. They will help the young career man with family 
responsibilities to improve the standard of living available to his 
family. 

Incentive increases occur in the career advancement path so that 
the individual who is making desired career progress derives the 
benefit of the increased differential between grades and the incentive 
increases within grade. Enlisted technicians, for example, have 
excellent promotional opportunities because they are in short supply 
in all of the services. Incentive increases in pay when combined 
with rapid promotion will mean a significant increase over present 
pay levels for a technician who reenlists after 4 years of service. 

I believe that the pay increases proposed are modest, fully justified, 
and properly phased to accomplish the basic purpose of cherishing our 
career nucleus of experienced personnel. The degree of relief from 
our unacceptable personnel turnover rate which we expect to realize 
if this bill is enacted cannot be estimated precisely. However, the 
effect of previous upward adjustments in service pay scales has been 
direct and beneficial. I respectfully commend this bill to you as 
eminently sound and equitable legislation which is urgently needed 
by the services. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral, do you have any figures there that would show what effect, 
if any, the reenlistment bonuses that were provided last year have 
had on the reenlistments in the Navy? 
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Admiral Ho_ttoway. Mr. Chairman, before I call upon Captain 
Martineau to see if he can give you any precise figures, I will say this 
about it: 

There is always a lag behind an action such as the bonus before 
we start to see the effect and impact. In this instance, we think that 
we see the impact now starting to operate. 

There has been an upswing over the last 2 or 3 months, and in 
January not so much reenlistments, but first enlistments, I have had 
one of the best months that I have had since the beginning of Korea. 

Chairman Russevi. Well, we haven’t provided anything for the 
first enlistments, have we? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, we haven’t, sir. We have had to go out 
and work for them very hard with the recruiting service. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, the Selective Service System is a great 
arm of your enlistment campaign; isn’t it, Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I like to think that every man 
is Voluntarily in the Navy because he wants to be in the Navy. 

Chairman Russe.u. Certainly he is in the Navy because he prefers 
the Navy. Of course, if vou like to regale vourself with that kind of 
thinking, it is quite all right, but I am afraid that if we were to abolish 
selective service tomorrow, vou would be brought face to face with 
some grim realities that are not in complete accord with your thinking, 
and pretty quick, too. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to say that I 
would work all the harder with an enlistment program. 

Chairman Russe.u. I am sure that you would. 

Now, you don’t have the trouble with your commissioned personnel 
in the Nav yv, or do Vy ou? 

I believe Mr. Burgess gave us some figures that indicated the situa- 
tion was very grave with the commissioned personnel. Only 200 out 
of 4,000, I believe he said. 

Admiral HoLttoway. That is a very comparatively small return 
from what we call the short-term commissioned personnel that come 
out of the officer candidate school who volunteer and request regular 
service. 

You mentioned, Mr. Chairman, the return under the Holloway plan 
which the Congress passed upon the Navy representation of the plan 
in 1945 and 1946. We are getting at this time about 16 percent of 
them to go Regular Navy at the end of their obligated service of 3 
years. 

Chairman Russevu. Mr. Burgess said there were only about 20 out 
of the whole crowd—out of 4,000. 

Admiral Hottoway. That was a special group, sir, as I recall. 

Chairman Russetut. They came in through the ROTC rather than 
the Holloway plan? 


Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. But their obligations of service are the same; 
are they not? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rvusseuu. Their legal obligations are the same. Of 
course, the lad in college derives much more benefit if he can make the 
Holloway plan than he gets as a member of ROTC, naval ROTC unit? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. In the Holloway plan he gets a very 
substantial scholarship, about $50 a month. 
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Chairman Russgeuu. His Reserve obligations are the same? 

Admiral Hottoway. And his Reserve obligations are the same. 

Chairman Russe... In other words, the Holloway plan is a test for 
the best. Now, the men that have superior capabilities, they qualify 
under the plan that bears your name? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. And I would point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that that is a level plan that works steadily, like the 
Naval Academy, while the valve which we open or shut to get either 
large numbers or reduce the numbers drastically, as the situation may 
require, is the officer candidate school, which is taking the college 
student after he has been deferred by draft for 4 years to complete his 
education and we take him through a short course and then into the 
service. 

Chairman Russeiu. Admiral, you probably have had as much 
experience in personnel matters as any man who is available to this 
committee as a witness now. In your opinion, will this legislation 
effectuate the purposes for which it is intended? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I believe it will, sir. But we 
must remember, sir, that this is one of many moves in parallel to 
solve this situation. 

It is probably the most important single effort to improve stability 
through a higher percentage of young people committing themselves 
to careers. But I would be other than candid if I didn’t remark that 
the operating schedules, the overseas deployments, are one of the 
problems that also we have to overcome with the best administrative 
planning in those areas we can give the service, and that with the 
help that this increased compensation will give. 

Chairman Russett. The Army has devised some plans that have 
been presented to this committee that would prevent constant 
redeployment of men. It keeps them more in the same unit to which 
they originally are attached. 

Has the Navy given any thought to that? Of course, I realize 
your problem is different, but it would seem to me that you might 
also give some thought to the possibility of keeping a man on a 
certain ship or station, rather than transferring him so much. I don’t 
know whether the Navy does it as much as the Army, or not. 

But it is a rather expensive business to start with, and a man, as a 
rule, when he gets on his station, on his ship—of course, you have 
your rotation from shore to ship, but when he does get on a ship or 
on a station—as soon as he gets a few friends there, he doesn’t want 
to be picked up and hauled off from Bainbridge to Great Lakes, 
for example. 

Admiral Hottoway. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, after a good deal of soul searching, and I say “soul 
searching” because we did not want to publish anything we couldn’t 
live up to in maintaining the interests of the country and the overall 
interests of the Navy, I have just promulgated, as Chief of Naval 
Personnel, a directive, I think within the last 2 weeks, letting our 
men, when they reenlist, select the geographic Fleet, in the Pacific 
or the Atlantic. And he can reenlist on a ship at sea and be guar- 
anteed 12 months after reenlistment on that ship, without being. 
moved. 

Chairman Russeitt. Would you mind sending the committee a few 
copies of that? 
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Admiral Hottoway. I would be delighted and honored to, sir. 
(The directive is appended—Bureau Naval of Personnel Instruction 
1306.25A of March 3, 1955.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY BUPERS 1306.25A 
BurREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL Pers—B21—ed-1 
Washington 25, D. C. 3 March 1955 


Bupers INnstrucTION 1306.25A 

From: Chief of Naval Personnel. 

To: All Ships and Stations. 

Subject: Reenlistment options and assignment to duty of enlisted personnel on 

reenlistment. 

Reference: (2) BUPERSINST 1133,3A: Reenlistment and voluntary extension 
of enlistment of enlisted personnel of the: Regular Navy, and 
the Naval Reserve serving on active duty 

(b) ALNAV 2-55 

1. Purpose. 

To provide duty assignment options for reenlistees and to promulgate instruc- 
tions for disposition and assignment to duty of enlisted personnel who reenlist 
with continuous service in the Regular Navy. 

?. Cancellation. 

BuPers Instruction 1306.25 is hereby canceled. 

8. Discussion, 


Reference (a) discussed the declining reenlistment rate of Regular Navy enlisted 
personnel and emphasized the need of maintaining an aggressive and effective 
reenlistment program within each command. It has now been determined that 
to assist all commands with reenlistment programs, certain duty assignment 
options for reenlistees should be provided as additional incentives for reenlist- 
ment, These options are contained in paragraph 5b below. 

4. Scope 

(a) Period to remain in effect—The provisions contained in this directive will 
remain in effect indefinitely. Any or all of the provisions which may prove to be 
impracticable will be modified or canceled by official changes or cancellation of 
this directive. However, any person reenlisting during the effective period of the 
directive is assured the guarantees of assignment for the periods prescribed at the 
time of reenlistment. In the event of war or new national emergency, the pro- 
visions of this Instruction shall be considered void. 

(b) To whom applicable.—This Instruction is applicable, with certain exceptions, 
to Regular Navy enlisted personnel who reenlist under continuous service; to 
enlisted members of the Naval Reserve who, while on active duty, enlist or reenlist 
in the Regular Navy; and to enlisted members of the Naval Reserve and Fleet 
Reserve who have been on continuous active duty for general assignment for a 
minimum period of 4 years and who agree to remain on active duty for general 
assignment for an additional 3 or more years. 

(c) Exceptions.—(1) In order that special distribution of certain highly trained 
and specialized personnel can be continued, it is necessary that they be excepted 
from selection of options herein. Those excepted are CT, MA, TT, AG, GS, GF, 
AQ, GCA, and CCA personnel, aviation pilots, and personnel with the following 
special program job codes: 9924, 9974, 9976, 9979, 9980, 9990, 9991, and 9992. 
Personnel in these excepted categories who reenlist, and desire reassignment, shall 
be made available to the Chief of Naval Personnel and may express four choices 
for duty assignment, at least two of which must be in activities requiring their 
special skills. The Chief of Naval Personnel will make every effort. compatible 
with service requirements to assign such personnel in accordance with their 
preferences. 

(2) Personnel reenlisting early under the provisions of reference (b) will be 
eligible only for options 1 or 2, as given in paragraph 5b below. 

(d) Extensions.—Personnel who have agreed to extend their enlistments for a 
specific duty, and, having been so assigned, reenlist under the provisions of article 
C—1406 (8) (b), BuPers Manual, are eligible only for option 2 as listed in para- 
graph 5b below. These personnel may allow their extensions to expire and upon 
reenlistment will then be eligible for other options in accordance with their status 
at the time. 
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(e) Place of reenlistment.—Personnel may reenlist under continuous service 
conditions only at the following places within the time limits specified: 

1) Within 24 hours following discharge: (a) On board permanent duty station 
not applicable to ex-temporary officers who desire to reenlist following reversion 
and discharge). 

b) On board activity to which transferred for separation (includes ex-temporary 
officers). 

2) After 24 hours but within 3 months from date of discharge: (a) At Navy 
recruiting stations. 

f) Broken service reenlistment.—After more than 3 months from date of discharge 
personnel may apply for reenlistment under broken service conditions at any 
recruiting station or substation. Such reenlistees shall be transferred to an activ- 
itv for general detail and no guarantee shall be given as to duty assignment. 


Action 


(a) Interview.—At the time of the reenlistment interview conducted in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4b of reference (a), the duty assignment options of this 
instruction shall be carefully explained. Particularly, it should be explained that 
option 3 guarantees assignment only to a command having a home port on the 
selected coast and does not guarantee assignment to a particular command. While 
every reasonable effort will be made to honor the duty preferences of the reen- 
listee, in the order listed, service requirements must dictate final assignment. 
Therefore, fleet distributors must be left free to the extent that assignment to any 
command based on the selected coast will fulfill the guarantee made under this 
option. It should be further explained that in a changing Navy such as we now 
have, billets are sometimes abolished due to decommissioning or disestablishment 
of activities or allowances. In such instances reassignment must be made. 

b) Options.—The below-listed options are available to reenlistees in accordance 
with their status on reenlistment. Only one option may be selected. 

1) Assurance of a minimum of 12 months on board fleet unit (except fleet-shore 
duty, overseas shore duty, and nonrotated units) in which serving. 

2) Assurance of completion of a normal tour of duty. This option applies 
only to those personnel serving in an activity or command which has an allowance 
for his rating and for which a normal tour has been prescribed. Attention is 
invited to paragraph 4d above. 

3) Assurance of assignment for a minimum period of 12 months to duty in a 
fleet command having a home port on the continental United States coast of their 
choice (i. e., Atlantic coast or Pacific coast.) Nors.—lIf this option is elected, 
there is no guarantee of an assignment to any particular unit, activity, or locality. 
However, the reenlistee may indicate four preferences for duty assignment for 
which he is qualified and every consideration will be given to preferences listed 
consistent with service requirements. These choices may be any combination 
of ship type, home port, geographical area or location and should be listed in the 
order of preference. For example: Key West, MinLant, Chasm, PhibLant; or 
DesLant, Boston, BatCruLant, ServLant. Since distributors will consider pref- 
erences in the order listed, interviewers should impress upon reenlistees the impor- 
tance of listing reasonable choices for which qualified. Personnel reenlisted early 
under the provisions of reference (b) are not eligible for this option. 

(4) A woman reenlisting will be assured assignment in one of four continental 
administrative command areas of her choice (naval districts, PRNC, or CNATRA) 
Personnel reenlisting early under the provisions of reference (b) are not eligible 
for this option. 

(c) Page 13, service record —Commanding officers or other officers authorized 
to effect enlistments or reenlistments are directed to place an entry on page 13 
of the service record of personnel enlisting or reenlisting under the agreements 
provided in this Instruction. This entry shall be signed by the reenlistee, wit- 
nessed by an officer, and contain the following statement: 

“In accordance with BuPers Instruction 1306.25A, I have selected option (_ ) 
and understand this will assure me of a duty assignment as follows: (state option 
us worded in paragraph 5 of BuPers Instruction 1306.25A, and, if applicable, indi- 
cate the selected coast of continental United States). I understand that there is 
no guarantee that I will be assigned to any particular unit, activity, or locality 
other than as stated in the chosen option. Duty preferences are (insert if option 3 
or 4 is selected): 

“ Peete ela teicceshs ye ins: {1 inf on oie a Bistoge cuss dt, sabti acto, 
y a (Signature of reenlistee) 

2. arle: 

3. DesLant ; 


t. PhibLant (Signature of witnessing officer).” 
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(d) Assignment to duty.—It is mandatory that all personnel reenlisting under 
options of this Instruction be retained or assigned as indicated by the option 
selected. Personnel assigned or retained under option 1, 3, or 4 shall not be sub- 
ject to involuntary reassignment for a minimum period of 12 months. This 
pericd shall commence on date of reenlistment in the case of option 1, and the date 
of reporting to ultimate duty station in the cases of options 3 and 4. Those 
retained under option 2 shall not be involuntarily reassigned prior to completion 
of anormal tour. Distribution commanders shall assign personnel under option 3 
in order of preferences listed in availability report unless fleet requirements or 
the individual’s qualifications preclude such assignment. Should preferences indi- 
cate a desire for duty other than in a unit with home port in continental United 
States (i. e., overseas shore, nonrotated units or fleet shore) and it will not be 
detrimental to fleet requirements or other personnel, such assignment may be 
made but must be in the fleet corresponding to the coast of choice. ; 

(e) Reassignment.—(1) Personnel assigned under the provisions of this Instruc- 
tion may be routinely reassigned if the unit to which they are attached is decom- 
missioned or disestablished or if authorized changes in allowance eliminate all 
billets for their rating. In such cases they shall be reassigned, insofar as prac- 
ticable, to similar type (i. e., to a ship of same type, to a ship with same home port, 
or to complete normal tour in same locality or area). 

(2) Reassignment may also be made when the person concerned, due to his own 
actions, becomes disqualified for duty assigned, or in cases where conduct involving 
the man or his dependents requires such transfer in the best interests of the Navy. 
All such cases must be referred to the Chief of Naval Personnel for decision. 

(3) If reassignments are made under conditions stated in paragraphs 5 (e) (1) 
and (2) above, it shall be considered that all guarantees of this Instruction have 
been met. 

6. Implementation 


(a) Personnel reenlisting at permanent duty station—(1) If option 1 or 2 is 
selected, retain on board for duty. Grant normally authorized reenlistment 
leave. Should transfer orders be received within the time limits of chosen option 
and the individual concerned does not voluntarily agree in writing to accept those 
orders, return same for cancellation, noting date and option of reenlistment. 

(2) If option 3 or 4 is elected, make personnel available as follows: 

(a) Women to the Chief of Naval Personnel (Attn: Pers-B211If). 

(6) Group VIII (Construction), Group X (Medical), and Group XI (Dental) 
to ComServ Pac or ComServLant as applicable. 

(c) Group IX (Aviation) to ComAirPae or ComAirLant as applicable. 

(d) Musicians to the Chief of Naval Personnel (Attn: Pers-B233). 

(e) All others to ComWestSeaFron or ComServ Lant as applicable. 

Retain on board until ultimate assignment is received. If unit is deployed this 
iction may be delayed until return to the United States. If unit to which attached 
is scheduled for immediate deployment, reenlistees may be transferred to the 
nearest naval receiving station for further transfer, notifying interested commands 
of this action. Desired authorized reenlistment leave will be granted as delay 
in reporting to ultimate duty station. 

(b) Personnel reenlisting at separation activities —Make personnel available to 
applicable command as given in paragraph 6a (2) above, and retain on board until 
ultimate duty assignment is received. Grant desired authorized reenlistment 
leave as delay in reperting to ultimate duty station. 

(c) Personnel reenlisting at recruiting stations.—Personnel, except women, reen- 
listing at recruiting stations shall be transferred to the nearest receiving station 
on the coast of their choice. Transfer will be for assignment by cognizant com- 
mander listed in paragraph 6 (2) (2) above. If reenlistment is within 30 days of 
last discharge, 30 days’ reenlistment leave may be granted as delay in reporting to 
the receiving station, or by that station as delay in reporting to ultimate duty 
station. Women shall be transferred to the nearest naval district headquarters 
for assignment by the Chief of Naval Personnel. If reenlistment is within 30 
days of last discharge, 30 days’ reenlistment leave may be granted as delay in 
reporting to district headquarters or by the district commandant as delay in 
reporting to ultimate duty station. 


Availability reports 

Activities reenlisting men under option 3 shall make dispatch or NTX avail- 
ability reports to the applicable distribution commander as listed in paragraph 
6 (a) (2).above. BuPers and intermediate duty statiors, if any, shall be informa- 
tion addressees. This report shall contain the following information: 
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Report symbol BuPers 1306-8 


Name: Last name, first name, and middle 
initial. 

Service No.: Service number. 

Rate abbreviation: Rate abbreviation followed by special 
qualification designator such as (SS). 

NJC, Service type code, and SPJC: Indicate primary NJC followed by space 


and service type code and special pro- 
gram code, if any. 


Expiration of enlistment: Month and year. 

Limited duty classification: If assigned, indicate special designator 
required by article C-5210, BuPers 
Manual. 

Duty option: Atlantic or Pacific coast. 

Duty preference: Indicate four duty preferences. Choices 


may be any combination of ship type, 
home port, geographical area or loca- 
tion, listed in order of desirability. 


Intermediate duty station, if any: “Trf RecSta NorVa.”’ 
l.eave to be granted: **30 days leave.”’ 


Example: BUPERS REPORT 1306-8 X DOE JOE M 111 11 11 ET1 SS 
ET-—1502-29 USN EE 12-60 DO LANT DP SS NORVA CHASN 
MINLANT TRF RECSTA NORVA 30 DAYS LEAVE X. 

8. Personnel accounting 


(a) Commanding officers of ships and stations shall assist distribution com- 
manders in preventing violation of any option executed in accordance with this 
Instruction. The option is entered on page 13 of the service record by the com- 
mand executing the enlistment contract. In addition to the instructions for the 
preparation of NavPers 500 card contained in article D-103, NavPers 15,642, 
part I, section 1, the following additional instructions shall be followed at the time 
of receipt of enlisted personnel at ultimate duty station: 

Block No.: Items to be entered in blocks of personnel accounting card: 

12 Tour date: For personnel serving on shore duty as defined in current 
directives on the subject, enter the date (day, month abbreviation, 
and last two digits of year) the individual will complete his tour of 
shore duty. For personnel serving on sea duty determine and 
enter the date (day, month abbreviation, and last two digits of 
year) as prescribed by cognizant distribution commander. 

Option: Whenever personnel have elected an option authorized by 
BuPers Instruction 1306.25A, the word “Option’’ followed by the 
option expiration date will be reported in this block in lieu of the 
tour date otherwise required. In the cases of those electing to 
remain on present station to complete a tour, this date will coincide 
with normal expiration of tour date; in all other option cases, this 
date should be 12 months subsequent to commencement of option 
period. 

Norr.—Changes or corrections to the above should be made by a miscellaneous 
change entry on the personnel diary. 

(b) Officers in charge of personnel accounting machine installations shall process 
information received on NavPers 500 cards in the personnel status cards in accord- 
ance with the detailed instructions to be incorporated in part II, NavPers 15,642. 
In order to inform commanding officers and distribution commanders of all per- 
sonnel in their command who are serving under an option, a code shall be shown 
on BuPers Reports 1080-10 and 1080-14 together with the month of expiration of 


such option. J. L. Hotuoway, Jr. 
Chairman RussEe.u. I would be very much interested to see that. 
That is a step in the right direction. 
Admiral Hotioway. A fully promulgated official directive. 
Chairman Russgexu. Very good. 
Senator Case? 
Senator Case. Admiral, I noticed in the latter part of your state- 
ment you had this sentence: 


Enlisted technicians, for example, have excellent promotional opportunities 
because they are in short supply in all of the services. 


Do you have any figures on that? 
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Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Captain Martineau, who will be 
with you through the paragraph-by-paragraph reading of the bill, if 
he can help you with any figures on that. 

Captain Martineau. It I understand your question correctly, 
Senator, as regards the promotional opportunities of the technicians, 
as we lose these technicians due to their nonenlistment, while in the 
higher grades, that, of course, creates more than the average number 
of vacancies and produces room for those in the lower ranks in that 
specialty to come up faster. 

Senator Case. Do you have figures on the implied assertion in the 
latter part, that they are in short supply in all of the services? 

(Charts 1, 2, and 3 are appended. Source: DOD Quality of 
Force analysis of January 1955:) 


AVERAGE EXPERIENCE LEVEL OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL HAS DECLINED 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
BY YEARS OF SERVICE 


DOD TOTAL 


_—_ 30 JUNE 1950 30 JUNE 1954 PERCENT 


8 YEARS 
AND OVER 


60 





0 


The rapid expansion since Korea and the low reenlistment rates for new per- 
sonnel have caused a general decline in the experience level of enlisted personnel 
in the Armed Forces and a consequent shortage of qualified personnel for leader- 
ship and other skilled enlisted jobs. 
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MAJOR SHORTAGES OF QUALIFIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL” 
EXIST IN A WIDE RANGE OF SKILLS 


DOD TOTAL 
THOUSANDS 4TH QUARTER, FY 1954 THOUSANDS 
40 40 
NUMBER SHORT 
30 30 
20 20 
10 10 
0 0 
AWCRAFT — ELECTROWGS ELECTRONICS INFANTINER CONSTRUCTION, ELECTRICAL A INTELLIGENCE ARMORED «METAL SURVEYORS 
ecKAmCS TECHNICIANS EQUPRENT TITIES COMMUNICATIONS ARALISTS §—-VEMCLE = Womtinc ARO 
ore eaTORS AMD ALLIED EQUPRENT © A LINGUISTS © CREN)—«CRAFTSWEN ORAFTSNEN 
WORERS —_NRECHANICS 
PERCENT PERCENT 
80 80 





PERCENT SHORT 


AVERAGE SHORTAGE (19.4%) 


AIRCRAFT «= ELECTROMICS §ELECTROWICS IMFANTRYMEN CONSTRUCTION, ELECTRICAL A INTELLIGENCE ARMORED METAL SURVEYORS 
MECHANICS §«©—- TECHMICIANS — EQUIPMENT UTILITIES COMMUNICATIONS = ABALYSTS VEWICLE WORKING Ano 
OPERATORS AMO ALLIED «= EQUIPENT =A LINGUISTS caee CRAFTSMEN © DRAFTSNEN 


WORKERS RRECHAMICS 
* GRADES E4-E7 


On the basis of number and percentage criteria, the DOD-wide occupations. with 
major shortages in leaders and other skilled personnel are those occupations which 


in general require the longest period of time to produce trained and qualified 
leaders and technicians. 
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THREE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS ACCOUNT FOR MOST 
OF THE TOTAL SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL” 


DOD TOTAL 
4TH QUARTER, FY 1954 


peels 
(1,550,000) 










ADMINISTRATIVE & CLERICA 
SERVICE & MANUAL 
UNIQUE MILITARY 


TECHNICAL & SCIENTIFIC 
MECHANICS & CRAFTSMEN 


SHORTAGES 


ADMINISTRATIVE & CLERICAL (302,000) 


SERVICE & MANUAL 


14.7% 


UNIQUE MILITARY 
TECHNICAL & SCIENTIFIC 
MECHANICS & CRAFTSMEN 


* GRADES E4-E7 
In summary, although unique military, technical and scientific, and mechanics 


and craftsmen jobs constitute 66 percent of the total jobs, 85 percent of the short- 
ages of qualified enlisted leaders and other skilled personnel fall in these groups, 


Captain Martineau. We definitely have figures on that. I recall 
our overall reenlistment rate for radar technicians, which is a scarce 
rating, in all of the services, and reaching into my memory, and I be- 
lieve I am correct on it, the overall reenlistment rate in the Navy as 
of December was 4.4 percent. 
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Senator Casr. Did you happen to notice the first page of the classi- 
fied section of either of the Washington newspapers in the last few 
Sundays with respect to appeal for engineers and people with experi- 
ence of that kind? 

Captain Martineau. I did not see that particular one, but I have 
seen many others like it. 

Senator Caszn. It struck me so much, it was two Sundays ago, that 
[ remarked to Mrs. Case about it. There were practically two pages 
of advertisements there from everybody, from the people who were 
electrical firms of one sort, or another, to aircraft firms, advertising for 
engineers and electronic specialists. 

Admiral, on page 4 of this brochure supplied to the committee, 
there is an astonishing difference in a comparison of the reenlistment 
rates in the several services during the last 18 months. By reference 
to that, it would indicate that the Army reenlistment rate in the 6 
months’ period from July to December of 1953 was 25.4 percent, going 
down to 18.6 percent in the first 6 months of 1954, then jumping up 
to 54.1 percent in the last 6 months of 1954. 

At the same time, the Navy, starting with 41.7 percent in the last 
half of 1953, went down to 13.1 percent in January to June of 1954, 
and then sank still further to 8.1 percent in July through December 
of 1954. 

How do you account for that great disparity of the Army’s sagging 
and then picking up, and the Navy steadily going down? 

Admiral Houtoway. May I address myself to the general phenom- 
enon first, sir, and then ask Captain Martineau to further develop 
details. 

A great deal of the figures that we see can be misleading because 
of certain years. For instance 4 years after Korea was when we had 
a tremendous number of people in the Navy c omple te 4 years’ service, 
and they were men that definitely never intended to reenlist and stay 
on, so that at that time our reenlistment rate would be exceedingly 
low, because even though our career people were reenlisting, say, at 
the rate of 70 percent within that group of career people, the large 
number of 4-year people who just came in at the beginning of Korea 
and whose enlistments were expiring, which added together with the 
career people, would make the overall rate very low. 

Now, I don’t know the exact details of the Army, but their cycles 
could be just off a year with us, just as the Marines, with a 3-year 
rather than a 4-year enlistment, last year had a tough year because 
that was 3 years after Korea and a tremendous number of their people 
went out. 

We had an easy year last year because we have 4-year enlistments 
and the Marines 3 years. This year, 4 years roughly after Korea, we 
have a terrific replacement problem with recruits. 

The Marines, as General Nelson told you this morning, are having 
an easy time because they had their tough year last year. Does that 
clear it up, sir? 

Senator Casgz. If you take that position, though, it throws a doubt, 
or at least it raises a question mark for most of what we have been 
told here with respect to the reenlistment problem. Are we to—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Of course, Senator Case, I must address my- 
self principally to the Navy problem. That is the one with which I 
am closely familiar. 
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Senator Case. You had a reenlistment rate of only 8.1 percent in 
the last 6 months of 1954—you might well be concerned—but at the 
same time, the Army apparently was getting a reenlistment rate of 
54.1 percent in the same period. 

Admiral Hottoway. My only explanation about the difference 
there would be the cycle of discharges would be different. And it 
may be that the inductees 

General Youna. There are no inductees, Senator, included in the 
figure 1954, 54.1 percent, which you mentioned. 

Senator Case. General Young, how would you explain the differ- 
ence between the first half of 1954 and the last half? In the first 
half you had 18.6 percent, and you went up 3 times that in the last 
half. 

General Younc. In neither case were inductees included. We 
have had, as our Secretary said, a most encouraging increase in the 
reenlistments for our Regulary Army personnel. 

We attribute that to reenlistment bonus, the unit rotation that the 
chairman referred to, and the other favorable legislation and adminis- 
trative action. 

Senator Case. Wouldn’t those same things have been operative 
for the Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do not have inductees, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. No, but the inductee figure is left out of here, isn’t 
it? This is Regulary Army? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

| think that Admiral Holloway is well acquainted that at the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea they did have large numbers who enlisted 
for 4 years. Now, they had no intention of making it a career. 

Therefore, percentagewise in this particular year, they don’t show 
up so well, whereas we have that turnover every 2 years with our 
inductees. 

Senator Casn. If we were just to look at the Army figure, it would 
look as if you were doing pretty well in the last 6 months. 

General YounG. Thank you, sir. We feel we are, among our 
Regular Army personnel. 

Senator Case. I will be glad to hear the captain supplement that. 

Captain MARTINEAU. As General Y: oung pointed out, Senator, the 
high Army reenlistment rate applies to the relatively small number of 
regulars, that is, the Army personnel less the inductees. 

Now, they have a much greater proportion of inductees in the Army 
than they have of regular personnel, whereas in the Navy we have no 
inductees. All of our personnel are classed as regular personnel. 

Senator Case. But the regular doesn’t have the same significance, 
then, for the Navy that it has for the Army, and, possibly because of 
the psychology to which.the chairman alluded. 

Captain Martineau. That is quite true, sir, and I would like to 
mention the group that Admiral Holloway referred to. 

We have in the Navy, while we classify them all as regulars, the 
young man who came in in large numbers 4 years ago, in 19; 52, at the 
time of Korea; he came in to do his part and to do his best, but he 
had no intention of making the Navy his career. Now, 4 years have 
passed and those 4-year enlistments have expired. 

The emergency is over, and the young man feels he has done his 
job and he is going on now to pick up his former career. 
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Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I suppose that is an answer, but I 
can’t say that I regard it as wholly explanatory because the choice of 
alternatives still rests for the young man who goes in. 

Why it wouldn’t operate even with a smaller draft call to encourage 
more boys to go into the Navy rather than for career enlistment in 
the Army, I don’t see. 

Captain Martineau. Well, sir, may I say regarding the young 
man who comes into the Navy, there is no question about it, the 
draft law has an effect on him. If it were not for the draft law, 
perhaps they wouldn’t enlist in the numbers that they do in the 
Navy. 

As Admiral Holloway said, we like to feel, and do feel, that all the 
men in the Navy are volunteers which, in fact, they are. But, 
nevertheless, there is the influence of the draft law. 

The young man would prefer 4 years in the Navy to 2 years in the 
Army. Others say they will do their 2 years in the Army, and a 
shorter enlistment. 

Senator Cass. This relates to reenlistment, though, in both services? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I further endeavor to rationalize this a little 
more satisfactorily for the committee? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, you may, Admiral. 

It has always been, to me, in the years I have served on this com- 
mittee, a very confusing thing, this thing of reenlistments. 

One service will seem to run off for a while, everybody will reenlist, 
you can’t hardly get one in another, and then you will be having a 
hearing 3 years later and you will be so sure you know the fact, and 
the one you hear of before is now in trouble. 

Admiral Hottoway. I believe, sir, if we would look at it this way, 
that the 54 percent is really the Army’s reenlistment of their career 
personnel. Would that be correct? 

General Youna. It is the reenlistment of our Regular Army career 
personnel, which number 550,000—not a small number. 

Admiral Hottoway. Corresponding with that, what we would call 
career figure, it would run approximately the same, around 50 to 60 
percent of our men who have finished one enlistment and who have 
become what we call career. But it so happens that we do not have 
inductees. 

So that all our personnel are called regular, so a 4-year first enlist- 
ment regular is somewhat in the nature of the inductee, in that he 
does not ship over in large quantity, he does not reenlist in large 
quantity. 

Chairman Russet. You say the Army’s figure doesn’t include the 
inductees, so it seems to me that the percentages of the regulars, the 
disparity is all the greater. But it is a very confusing thing. 

Admiral Hottoway. I recognize that, Mr. Chairman, and rather 
than consume too much time, if you w ill let me present a carefully 
evolved statement to cover this comparison, the group here that is 
with me will provide such a statement. 

Chairman Russet. I will be very glad to do that. 

Of course, that will be done in consultation with the Army, Air 
Force and Marines, to reconcile any different methods of computation? 

Admiral Houtoway. Yes, sir. 

(The source of information submitted is DOD publication Enlisted 
Pesan Turnover and Reenlistment Trends—March 1955:) 
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ENuistED Loss RATES By SERVICE 


\lthough all services have experienced high turnover rates in the past few 
years, marked variations in the rate of enlisted losses among the services are 
indicated in chart II. These result, in part, from differences in prevailing terms 
of service for new personnel among the four services and from resulting differences 
in replacement cycles, following the large heavy intake of new personnel in all 
services during fiscal year 1951. Following is a brief analysis: 

irmy.—Two-vear inductees currently account for nearly three-fifths of Army 
enlisted strength and have represented a much higher proportion of its annual 
enlisted turnover. Army’s peak enlisted loss rates of 50 percent or more in fiscal 
years 1953 and 1955 largely result from the biennial cycle of replacement for this 
group, following high initial inductions in fiscal year 1951. Army regulars, or 
enlistees, are mainly enlisted for an initial 3-year term of service. As a result, 
fiscal year 1954 was a peak turnover year for the Army regulars, with much 
smaller separations estimated for this category in fiscal vear 1955. 

Vavy.—The basic term of enlistment for new recruits in Navy is 4 years, with 
a slightly shorter term of between 3 and 4 years available to 17-year old recruits. 
Navy, as a result, did not enter its first major replacement cycle until mid-1954. 
This is reflected in the sharp rise in Navy’s enlisted loss rate from 19 percent in 
fiscal vear 1°54 to an estimated 32 percent in fiscal year 1955. 

Varine Corps.—The comparatively high turnover rates recently experienced by 
Marine Corps, reaching a post-Korea peak of 117,500 or 51 percent in fiscal year 
1954, resulted from the combined losses in that year of large numbers of enlistees, 
initially recruited for 3-year terms of service in fiscal year 1951 and of personnel 
inducted into the Marine Corps in fiseal year 1952. The earlier Korean peak in 
\iarine Corps losses, in fiseal year 1952, was due mainly to separation of large 
numbers of enlisted reservists who had been recalled in early fiscal vear 1951, 
shortly after the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 

Air Force.—All new Air Force recruits in the last several vears have been 
enlisted for a minimum term of 4 vears. As a result, the Air Force loss rate has 
been substantially lower than that of Army and Marine Corps and slightly below 
the Navy level. As in the case of Navy, fiscal year 1955 constitutes a high turn- 
over vear, due to the expiration of terms of service of large numbers of airmen 
initially recruited in fiscal vear 1951. 
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ENLISTED LOSSES AS PERCENT OF STRENGTH AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 
BY SERVICE 


PERCENT PERCENT 
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REENLISTMENT RATES FOR REGULARS, BY SERVICE 


As indicated in the accompanying chart, the overall reenlistment rate for all 
enlistees or regulars, which had declined drastically in fiscal year 1954 to an 
average of 23.7 percent, continued at approximately the same level (24.0 percent) 
in the first half of fiscal year 1955. (These rates are based on separations of both 
first-term regulars and “‘career’’ regulars, but exclude inductees.) 

Although all services have experienced severe reductions in reenlistment rates, 
as compared to pre-Korea levels, there have been marked differences in recent 
trends. During the first half of fiscal year 195, the Navy and Air Force rates 
continued to decline, while the Army rate for regulars rose substantially and the 
Marine Corps reported a shght improvement. 

Differences in the composition of the separatee groups among the services 
account for a major portion of these recent interservice differences in reenlist- 
ment trends. In all services, the reenlistment rates for the first-term regulars 
have been much lower than for the career-regular group. However, as a result 
of differences in replacement cycles among the services, the proportion of first- 
termer personnel separating from each of the services has varied considerably 


since the beginning of fiscal year 1954. This is illustrated by the following 
summary tabulation: 


First termers, as a percent of total Regular separatees in each service 


Service |July-Decem-| January- | July-Decem- 
. | ber 1953 June 1954 | ber 1954 


Total, Department of Defense. _ _- : . ee 





Army 

Nav y 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 


The very severe decline of the Navy reenlistment rate to a low of 8.1 percent 
in the first half of fiseal year 1955 is explained, in part, by the rise in the percent 
of first termer separatees from 45 percent of Navy separations in the first half of 
fiscal year 1954 to 94 percent of the much larger number of Navy separations in 
the first half of fiscal year 1955. Army has had the reverse experience: the rise 
in its average reenlistment rate for regulars, from an average of 22.0 percent in 
fiscal year 1954 to 54.1 percent during the first half of fiscal year 1955, was asso- 
ciated with a sharp reduction in the number of regulars completing their terms 
of service and with a smaller percentage of first-termer separations. 

Another factor which may partially explain the sharp increase in the Army 
reenlistment rate for regulars in fiscal year 1955 is the fact that nearly all Army 
personnel completing their initial term of service during the current fiscal year 
had originally enlisted during fiscal year 1952. Initial enlistments during that 
fiscal year had dropped off sharply in Army to a comparative.y low level of 
71,000, from 146,000 during fiscal year 1951. (See appendix A, table 2.) More- 
over, only 47,000 initial enlistments in Army during fiscal year 1952 were for a 
normal 3 year term of service, while the rest were nearly all 2-year terms. It 
appears likely that this comparatively small group of 3-year enlistees, who en- 
tered the Army while the Korean fighting was still in progress, included a rela- 
tively large proportion with a definite career interest in the Army. 

A variety of other factors have undoubtedly influenced reenlistment trends 
during the past year. These include intensive reenlistment efforts which have 
been initiated by all of the Services, the increase in reenlistment bonuses effective 
July 1, 1954, and possible anticipation of favorable Congressional action on the 
proposed Career Incentive Act of 1955. However, it is not possible to measure 
the influence of these separate factors with presently available information. 
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REENLISTMENT RATES FOR REGULARS, BY SERVICE 


SELECTED PERIODS, FY 1950- 1ST. HALF I955* 
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Senator Krrauver. Well, Mr. Chairman, on page 7 of this docu- 
ment here, the averages in the Army reenlistments with the regular 
men and with the inductees, 11.7 percent average. Does that partly 
answer the question, Senator Case? 

Chairman Russeuu. Senator Case was concerned about the table 
on page 4, Senator Kefauver. If you will look at it, it is rather 
confusing in light of the testimony. 

Senator Kefauver, it is your turn to interrogate Admiral Holloway 
and Captain Martineau. 

Senator Krrauver. Admiral Holloway, in this bill some special 
consideration was given to submariners. Is any consideration given 
to the aviation part of the Navy, the Navy air wing? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and Senator Kefauver, the 
Air Force and Navy Air received identical treatment. 

They have worked together in this legislation, and it is the same, 
they operate under exactly the same conditions in both the old law, 
the present law, and in the proposed law. They are under identic val 
provisions, sir, Navy Air, and Air Force; pilots, that is. 

Senator Kerauver. How has been your reenlistment in the first 
2 or 3 months of this year? 

Admiral Hotitoway. It has been improving, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Substantially? 

Admiral Hottoway. Not to the extent I would like. My goals, 
Senator, that I have given the fleet and the service, are 25 percent 
reenlistment in what | call first-cruise people that are finishing their 
first 4 years, and 75 percent in those that have done at least 2 
cruises. 
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We have not maintained those figures. Captain Martineau can 
give you December and January figures right now. 

Senator Kerauver. I think your general statement is sufficient. 

Admiral Holloway, in the matter of industry seeking out and getting 
some of your technicians, what is your attitude about that? 

Suppose industry should ask the Navy Department, some vital 
defense industry, that ‘‘We need a certain number of radio technicians 
and whatnot’; would you give them any names or would you do 
anything to encourage or discourage your people from leaving the 
naval service? 

Admiral Hottoway. Absolutely not, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe_ui. While we are on this question of hazardous 
pay, how about these lads that are trained, these frog-men that go 
in and get these explosives off the beaches, and everything? 

It seems to me if I was engaged in that work, I would think I was 
entitled to some special consideration. 

Admiral Hottoway. I believe they do, Mr. Chairman. Captain 
Martineau will give the committee the details of that, sir. 

Captain Martineau. That category, Mr. Chairman, gets the same 
extra incentive pay that the paratrooper does, a flat $50 a month for 
enlisted and $100 a month for officers. 

Chairman Russeiu. Of course, in time of peace that may be all 
right, but in time of war those fellows are entitled to more than most 
anybody. That is just one man’s opinion. 

[ watched this business in the service for some time. Do you 
have any trouble getting people to volunteer in time of war to do 
that work? 

Captain Martineau. Fortunately, we have met our quotas. 

Chairman Russeuu. I know, but you are at peace now. 

Captain Martineau. During the war and during peacetime. Of 
course, we carry on quite an extensive program in that field during 
peacetime. 

Chairman Russe.u. Doesn’t that take intensive training? Isn’t 
that experience one of the most valuable things that a man could 
have in that work? 

Captain Martineau. It does, very much, sir, and we do carry 
out intensive training. 

As a matter of fact, they carry it out down at the amphibious base 
at Norfolk, the underwater demolition teams and the so-called frog- 
men, but that appeals, fortunately, to a certain type of man, and they 
come into it, many of them, just for the love of it. 

Chairman Russet. It is highly specialized work, is it not? 

Captain Martineau. Very high. 

Chairman Russe.u. Wel!, I don’t think that that is adequate. 

All right, Senator Welker. 

Senator WeLkxer. Admiral Holloway, being the junior member of 
this committee, that I am honorred to serve on, I want to ask vou 
two questions with respect to the mandatory age of retirement of, 
say, a captain. Would you answer that for me? 

Admiral Hottoway. There is no mandatory age in grade in the 
Navy,sir. The age in grade is often used because that was the original 
1916 legislation. 
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A captain in the Navy—and this is in general terms of our Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947—comes up for his : opportunity for promotion 
to flag rank his 29th year of service. 

His second opportunity, which is guaranteed by law, on his 30th 
vear of service, and, in the majority of instances at present, it not 
promoted or selected for promotion, he retires on his 3lst year ot 
service. 

Therefore, if his average age at graduating from Annapolis is, say, 
22, the average age of officers who do not make flag rank will be in 
the neighborhood of 53, and retired, sir, a captain in the Navy or a 
colonel in the Marine Corps. 

Senator WELKER. Very well, sir. 

Now, if you would help me by giving me the mandatory length of 
service, | should say with respect to your branch of service, of the flag 
officers. 

Admiral Hotitoway. A flag officer comes up, having been made a 
rear admiral, he comes up before a continuation board after his fifth 
vear of service as a flag officer, or in his 35th year of total service, 
whichever is later. 

Senator WELKER. What general age do you have? 

Admiral Houttoway. The general age of that, say, 35 years of 
service added to 22 years upon graduation, would be 57. 

He either continues until he is 62 years of age, which is a mandatory 
statutory retiring age, sir, or he goes out approximately 5 years before 
that if he is not continued by the Continuation Board, sir. 

Senator Weiker. At the age of 62, unless he is continued by the 
Board, he must leave? 

Admiral Hottoway. At 62. There is no board action on that, s 
He must go at 62 

Senator WELKER. Notwithstanding the fact that he is a great ex- 
pert in some certain field? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. Congress has provided by statute 
that the Navy can continue, that is, in times other than emergency- 
the emergency is still honored for that purpose now, sir—in peacetime, 
the withdrawal of an emergency, Congress permits us to continue 10 
flag officers on the retired list on active duty. 

There is also a provision of law, I think, wherein the President can 
continue not more than 10 flag officers until they are 64, in the Navy 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am certain that you realize what I am asking 
these brief questions for, because I have just now seen the letter from 
Secretary of Defense Wilson. 

I wonder if the chairman would permit me to interrogate General 
Young along the same line. 

General, will you give me the mandatory retirement age with respect 
to the Army? 

General Young. Senator, like the Navy, it is based on length of 
service rather than age, except that there is a maximum age, as 
Admiral Holloway also indicated there was in the Navy. 

A colonel in permanent grade remains in the service until he has had 
30 years’ service and 5 years in permanent grade. They usually coin- 
cide. You can figure his age by adding 30 years to what you might 
estimate to be the time he entered the service. 
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A major general, permanent grade, will retire when he has had 35 
years’ service and 5 years in grade. But the Secretary of the Army 
may continue him on active duty until he reaches age 60, if the 35 
years’ service and the 5 years in grade come before he has reached age 
60. 

The Secretary of the Army also has authority to retain 5 officers 
serving in that permanent grade until they have reached age 64. 

Senator Wreiker. Now, is there someone here who can tell me— 
perhaps you can—the mandatory retirement age of, say, a colonel in 
the Air Force? 

General Younc. The Air Force and the Army operate under the 
same Personnel Act, and so the figures that I have given you are 
exactly the same for the Air Force. 

Senator Weixker. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, you heard my 
interrogation today with respect to the letters that are coming to 
me as a representative of the taxpayers on the retirement of many of 
our men who are in the prime of life. That is the reason why I inter- 
rogated you gentlemen with respect to that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. Glad to have had you conduct the 
examination, Senator Welker. 

Thank you very much, Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Russevu. The statement of Rear Adm. W. W. Kenner, 
Chief, Office of Personnel, United States Coast Guard, will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the personnel problems of the 
Coast Guard are essentially the same as those of the other military services— 
(particularly those of the Navy)—and these problems have been generally 
covered in previous discussions. 

The Coast Guard, like all other uniformed services, is plagued with an unusual 
and rapid turnover caused by such factors as: 

1. A low percentage of reenlistments. 
2. Rapid turnover of young Reserve officers. 
3. Comparatively high percentage of resignations of career officers. 
4. Alarge number of retirements resulting from the suspension of voluntary 
retirements during the Korean conflict. 
This high turnover results in a considerable financial loss due to increased training 
cests and a reduction in the efficiency of operation. 

The remedy for this problem is to develop a good career incentive program. 
We have made several studies along this line. The results of these studies were 
somewhat dismaying. We discovered that within a certain recent group of 
Reserve officers being released to civilian life, only 1 percent expressed a desire 
to remain on active duty. In another such study of the Regular officers who 
had submitted resignations, we found that about 40 percent stated that they 
were resigning because of more lucrative offers from industry, and about 60 per- 
cent stated that they were getting out because of incompatible family situations 
resulting from military life. 

As you gentlemen know, this is the age of specialization. Industry is steadily 
increasing its many types of training programs to meet this specialization. The 
machine is taking the place of unskilled labor. Specialization has created oppor- 
tunities for advancement and thus for higher pay. This is the situation against 
which the services must compete. 

And now I would like to review briefly activities that are somewhat unique to 
the Coast Guard and, therefore, present situations which might otherwise be 
overlooked. 
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Since the end of the Korean conflict many of our personnel no longer feel the 
patriotic need for subjecting themselves to the hardships entailed in such isolated 
assignments as loran (long-range radio navigation) where 1 officer and 15 men 
are not only separated from their families but are almost wholly cut off from 
all other Americans; or on such arduous duty as weather ships which participate 
in lengthy patrols; or lightships anchored offshore; or isolated lighthouses. It 
is easy to understand why such duty does not entice a young man into a career 
in the Coast Guard, particularly when he is continually being offered more lucra- 
tive and less arduous occupations in industry. Usually civil employment not 
only gives him the greater pay, which is 1 of the 2 reasons most frequently 
expressed in the letters of resignation and declinations to reenlist, but also gives 
him more stability and security in his home life. 

I would like to cite one example which highlights our difficulties in obtaining 
personnel. For the past 5 years the Coast Guard has been integrating a small 
number of officers from the merchant marine into the regular service. In 1949 
we had 139 applicants. This number has steadily declined until in 1954 we had 
only 37 applicants. Thus, you can see how difficult it is for us to compete with 
salaries paid by private industry, since industry has continually raised its salaries 
to meet the rising cost of living. 

Officers 

To date, 22 members of class 1952 Academy, out of 77 graduating, have sub- 
mitted their resignations effective June 1, 1955, the end of their obligated service 
(3 years) after graduation. 

Practically no graduates of the officer candidate schools express a desire to 
remain in active service beyond the term of obligated service. To reduce the 
turnover in officer personnel, the Coast Guard increased the term of obligated 
service from 2 to 3 years. 

Our program of securing regular officers from the merchant marine under 
Public Law 219 is producing very poor results. This year only 19 applications 
were received; 9 were qualified to sit for the examination. Maybe we will get 
five qualified. Our highest rank offered is lieutenant commander, base $400. 
Masters and chief engineers in the merchant marine are reported to receive $800 
to $1,000 per month. 

We are not receiving sufficient applicants to fill our quots for flight training. 

It is noted that the majority of officer resignations are from those who graduated 
in the upper half of their Academy class. 


Enlisted men 


Reenlistment rates, percentagewise, follow closely those of the Navy. Our 
overall problems are very similar to those of the Navy. Our reenlistments from 
second and subsequent enlistments took a sharp rise for the first half of the 
fiscal year 1955. We believe the increased rate is due a great deal to the increased 
bonus. Our reenlistment rate form first enlistments is at present 3.1 percent. 

Training program output lags the losses in our technical petty officers rates 
and has for several years. 

Gentlemen, the Coast Guard is very much in favor of this legislation as we 
believe it will serve in helping to cure many of our present personnel problems. 


Chairman Russe.u. The next witness is Lt. Gen. E. R. O’Donnell, 
Jr., Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Department of Air Force. 
General Len. Mr. Chairman, I am General Lee, substituting for 
General O’Donnell. He couldn’t be here today, and asked me to 
take his position. 
Chairman Russextu. What is your official position in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force? 
_ General Lex. I am Director of Personnel Planning in the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel Office in the Air Force. 
Chairman Russet. Director of Personnel Planning? 
General Ler. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Russexu. Very well, General Lee; you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Ler. Sir, I, at this time, will be very happy to submit the 
statement which I have prepared, and answer your questions, if I 
am able, or have some of my staff assist in that. 

I would also like to present a statement of our Chief of Staff, 
General Twining, who was not scheduled to be here, but he has a 
considerable interest in this bill and asked that his statement be 
submitted to the committee. 

Chairman Rvussety. We will be very happy to have General 
‘T'wining’s statement appear in the record. We have heard from him 
on this subject, but it was in executive session, so we will be glad to 
have his statement appear in the record. 

General Lex. If it pleases the chairman, I will submit both of 
those statements. 

(The prepared statements of Generals Twining and Lee are as 
follows:) 


REMARKS BY Mas. GEN. Morris J. LEE Director oF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
Unirep States Arr Force 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to Cciscuss with you 
the proposed career incentive hill. My purpose here tocay is to point out to 
you the impact which this legislation will have upon the successful solution of 
the most important of our personnel problems—the procurement and retention 
of qualified personnel. My remarks will be brief and general in nature. 

The Secretary of Defense has requested that I cirect my remarks toward the 
hazardous cuty features of the bill since others will or have discussed basic pay, 


per diem, and dislocation allowance. Before doing so, however, I would like to 
aigress for just a moment. 

General Twining, the Air Force Chief of Staff, is not scheduled to appear before 
this committee. He is, however, extremely interested in this legislation and has 
prepared a statement which, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will submit 
ior inclusion in the record. 

General Twining’s statement stresses the fact that the finest pilots and aircrew 
members must be supported by skilled jet-engine mechanics, fire control system 
mechanics, radar operators, and other technicians if every part of our weapons 
system is to function smoothly and effectively. 

The training of these technicians, which enables them to attain only the skill 
level of an apprentice, requires in many of our courses a period of 8 or 9 months 
of intensive training. This schooling must be followed by a year or more of 
on-the-job training before an airman has sufficient technical knowledge and 
experience to become entirely dependable and to assume full responsibility for 
his complicated task. For example, 2 years is required to train a competent 
radar mechanic. 

More often than not we find that an airman’s first enlistment period is drawing 
to a close just when he has become fully qualified to do his job. Not until he 
reenlists does the technically trained airman begin to pay real dividends to the 
Air Force and to national security. 

The lowest reenlistment rate in the Air Force, however, is found among these 
thoroughly trained and highly skilled airmen. Private industry bids constantly 
for their services and all too often these bids are accepted. 

In its search for a solution which will solve or alleviate this problem, the Air 
Force has found, through surveys, that an increase in basic pay would be the 
most important single factor which would influence an airman’s decision to reenlist. 

A recent Air Force survey also indicated that with an increase in incentive 
hazardous pay we could expect more of our flying crews to make a career of the 
\ir Force. The results of this survey can be made available to you in detail if 
yo'l so desire. 

The necessity for additional pay for those who engage in hazardous occupations 
is recognized in industry and has been a part of the military pay system since 
1913. I believe that the increases in incentive-hazardous duty pays, which are 
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inciuded in this bill, are fully justified and are required if we are to retain seasoned, 
high quality, air and submarine crews. While my remarks on this subject are 
almost entirely concerned with the situation in the Air Force, my general com- 
ments are applicable to the other services insofar as they relate to hazardous 
duty such as flying, submarine duty, parachute duty, deep-sea diving, ete. 

For several years the services have experienced difficulty in procuring an ade- 
quate number of qualified applicants for flying training. Numerical requirements 
for aviation cadets were met in some cases only by decreasing educational stand- 
ards from 2 years of college to high school level. Voluntary requests of Air Force 
ROTC students for flying training were considerably below the number required 
until it was announced that, with the exception of a few commissions in technical 
fi wey _application for flying training was a requisite for a reserve commission. 
The Navy is currently receiving only about half the applicants it requires to main- 
tain full classes in its naval aviation cadet program. 

More serious than procurement has been the retention rate of newly trained 
pilots and observers. Only 33 percent of AF ROTC students and 54 percent of 
aviation cadets in the flying training system are indicacing their desire to remain 
in the Air Force beyond their obligated tour. We are hoping that more of these 
young men will mak a career of service in the Air Force. The complexity of 
modern aircraft demands retention beyond the obligated tour if an acceptable 
aircrew experience level is to be attained. Not only do excessive losses result in 
dilution of experience, but for each pilot lost another must be trained. 

What is it that we ask of the men who fly today’s aircraft? First, we are asking 
that they undertake long and rigorous training to prepare uhemselves to enter 
into unknown and unfamiliar areas of altitudes, speeds, and distances which were 
undreamed of just a few short years ago. Next, we are asking that they undergo 
the stresses and strains of preparedness for instant combat. The defense of our 
cities against atomic actack cannot wait for months, weeks, or even days of re- 
fresher training for the interceptor crews of our Air Defense Command. To be 
effective, the retaliatorv power of our Strategic Air Command must be maintained 
in a state of continuous readiness to strike back at any potential aggressor. The 
men of the naval carrier task forces must be prepared to perform whatever mission 
is required, in some cases in areas only minutes away from hostile shores. Now, 
since we are unable to retain sufficient numbers of these flying crew members, it 
seems clear to me that increased incentives are needed if we are to properly man 
our Armed Forces. 

My comments concerning personnel losses have been confined to flying personnel. 
However, in the Navy, the submarine service too has experienced considerable 
difficulty in recruiting and retaining qualified personnel. The atomic submarine 
is like the jet aircraft in that it introduces a new level of danger. Crew members 
are exposed to those hazards which are peculiar to submarine operation. Resig- 
nations among submarine officers are five times as high as they were in 1948 and 
applications for this type duty among naval personnel have sharply decreased. 

This bill provides varying increases in incentive-hazardous duty pay for flight 
and submarine duty. The rates have been carefully worke -d out to provide the 
greatest increases where the incentive to remain in such duties is needed most 
grades below lieutenant colonel. For all other hazardous duties this bill proposes 
a flat 10 percent increase. 

Before closing, I want to mention the three new categories of hazardous duty 
which are included in H. R. 4720. The bill provides for incentive pays for offieers 
and enlisted men who perform the hazardous duties of low-pressure chamber 
inside observer, duty as human acceleration or deceleration experimental subject 
and duty involving the use of helium-oxygen for a breathing mixture in the 
execution of deep sea diving. 

I believe that the enactment of this bill will make successful our efforts to 
retain in the several services those people needed to carry out our task of providing 
security for the Nation. My staff is prepared to answer your detailed questions. 
Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. NATHAN F. Twitninc, Cuier or Starr, UNITED STaTes AIR 
Force 


The career incentive bill you are now considering is an item of legislation essen- 
tial to building and maintaining an effective Air Force. 

The effectiveness of our air power depends on the quality of four basic ele 
ments—aircraft, weapons, bases, and men. In our efforts to achieve quality, our 
most serious problem is getting and keeping high quality men. 
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Without trained and experienced personnel, the effort and money we spend on 
aircraft, weapons, and bases could be wasted. 

For a long time we have relied upon qualitative, rather than a quantitative, 
superiority over the U.8.S. R. Unless we can maintain that qualitative superior- 
ity, not only in our aircraft, but also in the personnel who fly and maintain them, 
we will have a poor chance against the Communists’ superior numbers of men and 
aircraft. If we cannot overcome them with quality, we would have to match 
them in quantity. This would require tremendous expenditures. 

If world war III is forced upon us, our hope of victory will be just as dependent 
upon the skill and training of our crews as upon the perfection of our equipment. 
We already know that our overwhelming air victories in Korea were primarily 
the result of the superior training of our pilots. But trained pilots must be 
backed by skilled jet engine mechanics, fire control system mechanics, radio 
operators, and all the other technicians who must keep every part of the weapon 
system functioning smoothly and effectively. Within the past few years, we have 
seen radical changes in aircraft and equipment. 

As our weapons have gained effectiveness, they have become more complex. 
For example, the gunsights that were used on the F-86’s in Korea are more com- 
plicated to maintain than an entire airplane was just 15 years ago. Before we 
adopt a new and necessary item of equipment, we must determine whether we 
will have sufficient trained people to keep it working and effective in combat. 

The efficiency and striking power of our aircraft has been greatly increased. 
Pilots can fly successful combat missions in darkness and in bad weather—at 
high altitudes and at great speeds. They can protect themselves and their air- 
craft, strike their target, and return to their home base ready to go again. Great 
technological improvements have made this possible. 

These improvements are not mere iuxuries. They are essential to our national 
survival, ur potential enemy is constantly improving and we cannot afford 
to fall behind. 

However, the finest fighting airplane, armed with the most powerful weapons, 
loses much of its effectiveness if flown by a mediocre crew and maintained by 
semiskilled ground personnel. 

As our equipment becomes more complex, our technicians require much more 
education and training than was necessary just a few years ago. However, the 
men coming into the Air Force today are no better educated and no more highly 
qualified than they have been in the past. 

The Air Force has to fit these men to modern equipment through a costly and 
time-consuming process of training and education. 

Many of our training courses require 8 or 9 months of intensive work before 
a man can be graduated as an apprentice. We must provide this school training 
in the first year of a man’s service if we are to receive much from him during his 
4 years enlistment. - This school training must be followed, of course, by a year 
or more of on-the-job training—or apprenticeship, before a man has sufficient 
experience to become dependable and to assume responsibility for his complicated 
tasks. For example, to train a fairly competent radar mechanic takes well over 
2 years. 

Often we find that an airman’s enlistment is nearly finished just when he has 
become fully qualified to do his job. Therefore, not until he reenlists does the 
technically trained airman begin to pay real dividends to the Air Force and our 
national security. 

Keeping the skilled man in service is the Air Force’s biggest problem. Our 
most thoroughly trained and highly skilled airmen have the lowest reenlistment 
rate of all. Private industry bids constantly for their services. All too often 
these bids are accepted because the pay we can give them is inadequate. Also, 
airmen and their families are often dissatisfied with the inadequate housing and 
poor living conditions that they find in the military service. 

As a result, the reenlistment rate for our most highly skilled people drops to 
as low as 15 percent and we must recruit new men at the rate of thousands each 
month to start the whole expensive training process all over again. 

Thus, the Air Force is foreed to spend large amounts of money and resources 
just to replace the training investment that other men take with them when they 
leave the service. 

The problem is not limited to enlisted ranks alone. We are also losing too many 
thoroughly trained flyers and valuable, experienced staff officers. Here we cannot 
solve the problem by retraining new men, for no amount of training can substitute 
for knowledge and skill developed from years of experience. 

The losses of our younger officers not only lowers our immediate combat 
capability, but these losses will greatly lower the quality of future leadership. 
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We have been fortunate in the Air Force because we have had such a wide choice 
from which to pick our combat commanders and air leaders. We will not have 
this range of choice in the future. 

Our World War II pilots and airmen are slowly passing out of the picture. 
These men cannot be replaced unless we are able to keep more of our new pilots 
and observers. 

This is why we must retain large numbers of these young men. They must be 
high caliber men who have mastered the complex problems of high-speed and 
high-altitude flight. They must also possess the characteristics of intelligence and 
devotion which will fit them to lead the air units and commands of tomorrow. 

The bill you are considering provides for career inventives. I would emphasize 
here how important it is that Air Force leaders fly throughout their careers. 

In any form of endeavor, machines and devices are no better than the intelli- 
gence and knowledge with which they are used. To achieve success in aerial 
warfare a commander must have intimate knowledge of the capabilities and 
limitations not only of his men, but also of his equipment. For this reason we 
demand that our senior officers keep abreast of the advances in aviation, in weapons 
and in tactics. For the same reason the law requires the commander of a flying 
unit to be a flying officer and that he must actually fly. 

As a result of this legislative understanding and cooperation, our senior people 
have a working knowledge of current tactics and modern equipment. As we 
have become a jet air force, our commanders have become jet pilots. Almost 
60 pereent of our flying generals and over 62 percent of our flying colonels now 
have jet flying experience. 

In the Korean conflict, five Air Force colonels became jet aces. Even the 
commanding general of the Fifth Air Force flew combat missions in a single- 
seated Sabrejet fighter. The morale and effectiveness of his whole command was 
greatly improved when he shared with them the dangers of aerial warfare. 

The commanding generals of our three major combat commands are all active 
pilots. The morale and increased effectiveness generated by this single fact 
caanot be measured in terms of dollars. Their flying is a great part of the out- 
standing leadership of these generals. 

To sum up, in 1955 an estimated 200,000 skilled officers and airmen will leave 
the Air Force. If this trend continues, there would be more than a 100-percent 
turnover in the Air Force every 5 years. No industry could absorb this rate of 
personnel turnover. Nor can the Air Force.. This rate of turnover would lead 
directly to an alarming decline in operational effectiveness. 

The Air Force is responsible for the security of our Nation. We must be ready 
and effective. To be ready and effective we must keep our best people. 

I have high hopes for the results which may be achieved by the enactment of 
this bill. 

I believe that the reduced training costs made possible may offset the increase 
in pay. 

I know that increased retention of our skilled officers and airmen will be 
reflected in increased combat capability, making this bill a worthwhile investment 
in national security. 


General Ler. The statements will indicate that we in the Air 
Force are certainly behind this bill. 

We believe and we have indicated in these statements that this 
bill, if it becomes law, will assist us in overcoming our serious problems 
of retention of skilled personnel in the Air Force. We hope that in 
this regard it will do everything that Mr. Wilson indicated this 
morning. 

Chairman Russe.u. Do you think that it will do that or contribute 
materially toward it? 

General Len. It will, yes, sir, materially. 

Chairman Russe.u. General Lee, up to a few years ago every 
young fellow you saw was crazy to fly in an airplane. They all 
wanted to get in the Air Force, all of them wanted to be pilots. 

Now we are having terrible personnel troubles in keeping them in 
the Air Force. What happened? What knocked the glamor off the 
Air Force? 

General Leg. Sir, the glamor is still there. 
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Chairman Russexiu. Well, why can’t they see it like they did then? 

General Ler. There are many things today that I think draw the 
young man into something else besides the glamor. 

| believe Secretary Stevens indicated that there was a change in 
our military men today; the men in the service today look for a 
chance to settle down and be with their families. 

Things today are different from a few years ago. When I came into 
the Air Corps there was very little of foreign service. We spent most 
of our service in those days in the United States at a station, with very 
little rotation. 

Today a man must spend a great deal of his time out of the country. 
Some of that must be without his family. That, and many other 
things, go along, I think, causing the young man today to seek a job 
or a position outside of the Air Force that will give him things that he 
is looking for and he cannot get within the service. 

Chairman Russeiu. You have got me a little off. I was talking 
about pilots, and you have gone directly to the whole Air Force. 

General Ler. | am speaking particularly of pilots when I speak that 
way, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. You refer to pilots? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Have you noticed any increase in your—well, 
let’s say, for example, in the ROTC units? Do the young men want 
to take basic training as pilots or as ground officers now? 

General Ler. We are taking almost all of our ROTC officers 
through the flying schools, training them in the flying game. 

It is now necessary for a young man as he signs up for his last 2 
vears of ROTC duty in the Air Force, to indicate that he is willing to 
take flying training. 

There are a few—we are taking a few, about a thousand a year 
that we need in our technical fields that are not going to the flying 
schools, so we are obtaining—the preponderant part ‘of the ROTC 
group are going through the flying schools. 

Chairman Russexiu. You think the fact that everybody talks about 
how hazardous it is to fly these jet planes is discouraging young men 
from desiring to fly? 

General Ler. Yes, sir; to some extent it may. 

Chairmen Russeiu. Well, what are you doing to make it less 
dangerous to fly these jet planes? Is the trouble in the lack 
knowledge on the part of the pilots, or the fact that the planes are just 
of themselves dangerous instrumentalities? 

General Ler. No, sir. We are training our pilots well. If we can 
keep those young lads with us as they become trained, we can cut 
down this training cycle, we will not have as many green pilots in the 
Air Force. 

As I think the chart that Mr. Burgess showed you indicated earlier 
today, the accident rate levels off pretty well after about 3 or 4 years 
of training and experience. It is that lad we want to keep in the 
service in order to cut down the accident rate. It is not a matter of 
lack of training that causes accidents. Accidents just will happen if 
we fly these airplanes. 

Chairman Russet. It seems to me just from reading the papers— 
of course, I suppose there are a great many more conventional planes, 
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but you read about more erackups of the conventional planes than you 
do of the jets. 

General Lex. I don’t know the figures on that. 

Chairman Russe.u. Has any study been made of that? 

General Ler. Perhaps Colonel Wells, who is sitting here with me, 
can answer that question. 

Colonel Wetts. Yes, sir. Our fatality rate in jet aircraft for all 
services is 16 per hundred thousand flying-hours. 

Chairman Russe.u. Please repeat that. 

Colonel Wetts. Our jet fatality rate for all services is 16 per hundred 
thousand flying-hours. 

Chairman Russeuu. That includes the Navy? 

Colonel We.ts. Yes, sir. 

In conventional aircraft it is 8 or just one-half, and that was for 
last vear. 

Chairman Russevut. Why don’t you ground all the planes on these 
jets, then? These conventional planes have been grounded 2 or 3 
times. Why do you gr ound them and not ground these jets, if the jets 
are killing twice as many? 

Colonel Weis. W ell, sir, we have grounded quite a few of them. 
Fa. a matter of fact, we recently grounded the F—100 for a while, and 
just recently released the B—57, I understand. Any time we find a 
hazardous condition on an airplane, of course we ground the whole 
series. 

Chairman Russe.u. Oh, yes, that should be done, of course. 

General Len. Mr. Chairman, there is a point there in that grounding 
of the aircraft. It has been done, as you are well aware, for many 
years. If there is a bug determined to be in the aircraft, we do inves- 
tigate it. 

“Chairman Russeuu. You grounded all the DC—6’s at one time. 

General Ler. As we get new aircraft, it seems that we always have 
a few bugs that have to be worked out; there is no question about that; 
that has happened. 

Chairman Russreiu. How about your enlisted personnel flying on 
these planes—radiomen and engineers? I suppose on these big jets 
your engineer would be a commissioned officer, though, wouldn’t he? 

General Lex. That is the case. Our jet aircraft, jet bombers, are 
equipped or manned more now with officers than the old conventional 
type aircraft. Fewer numbers in the crew, but primarily officers. 

Chairman Russe.u. Of course, the whole thing has changed. You 
used to have a gunner everywhere you could put a crystal ball, a little 
old ball to revolve around, but now you haven’t got but one gun on 
these biggest and most expensive planes. 

[ never have figured that one out yet. It seems to me that these 
bigger and more expensive planes would necessitate more gunners on 
them, but you have just about taken the gunners off and ‘de ‘_pend on 
the speed? 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. But those fellows are not commissioned men. 
Do you have as much trouble getting them to reenlist—gunners and 
radio operators? 

General Len. Yes, sir. I don’t have any specific figures on that, 
and we may be able to furnish them. But I believe that our reenlist- 
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ment rate in this area is a problem that is the same as in the overall 
reenlistment rate. 

Chairman Russe.u. Do you think it has any effect either among the 
commissioned or noncommissioned personnel as to whether they are 
flying in jet planes or in conventional types, generally? 

General Ler. I believe not; no, sir. I would ask Colonel Wells, 
who is a jet pilot, if he can answer anything more specific. 

Chairman Russeiu. I want to be perfectly frank why I have 
asked these questions. I have had two or three officers of the Air 
Force talk to me. 

They did not say so, but they indicated that they were just a little 
tenderfooted about being assigned to flying these jets, and I was just 
wondering whether you “thought that, really, that was any epidemic 
in the Air Force, or whether it just happened to be one or two people 
who had come to me. 

General Lex. I would certainly say there was no epidemic, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would be most happy to take command of any jet 
unit that the Chief of Staff would assign me to tomorrow. I would 
be very happy to, and again I would like for Colonel Wells to comment 
on your question, inasmuch as he is qualified in jets. 

Colonel Wettis. We have had no difficulty, sir, if I understand your 
question correctly, in persuading people to fly jet aircraft. Our main 
difficulty is in keeping them after they are trained. 

Chairman Russe... Just right there, Colonel, have you adopted 
some policy here of late that every one of your pilots are going to be 
integrated where they will have to learn how to fly a jet plane? 

Colonel Wrtus. We have a policy which requires these people to 
keep up with aviation. 

Chairman Russeii. Understand, I am not disparaging the policy. 
| think, of necessity, that evolution is compelling you to it, and you 
probably should have done it earlier, but I just wondered whether 
you noticed any of them dropping out now. 

Colonel We.uis, Well, we have a few that are not as adept, perhaps, 
in some of these newer type aireraft, and some of our older officers are 
eliminated in training courses. But, for the most part, they are 
able to get through without much difficulty. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. General Lee, on page 17 of this document 
here, where you list 1930 aircraft, 1 out of 13 accidents were fatal; 
in 1953, with the jet aircraft, it is 1 out of 5. 

Shouldn’t the full part of that picture be, however, that there are 
not as many accidents in proportion to the number of planes you 
have as there used to be back in 1930, or even 1947? That is con- 
sidering the number of planes you have, that the ratio of accidents to 
the number of planes is less now than it was? 

General Ler. That is true. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you have any specific figures? 

General Ler. I think we could certainly furnish them for you. 
I don’t have them in my mind at the moment. 

Senator Krrauver. I wish you would put them in the record, 
because this chart here might deter some person who read the record, 
there might be some discouragement to some young man to enter the 
air service now. 
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While there were three times as many accidents back in those days, 
planes were not as proficient then as they are now? 

General Ler. That is true. We will see what we can do to assist 
you. 

(Summary of accident and fatalities follows:) 


Rates of major accidents and fatalities, 1936 through 1953 
{Rates computed per 100,000 flying hours] 


WORLD WIDE USAF 


| 7 j 
Major acci- | Major acci- 


Year dent rate Fatality rate || Year dont rate Fatality rate 
Fiscal years: | Fiscal years—Con. 
1936 83 11 1939 53 7 
1937 ; 69 y 1940 51 10 
1938 63 10 1941 63 ll 
CONTINENTAL USAF (OVERSEAS EXCLUDED) 
Calendar years: Calendar years—Con 
1942.__. ; 71 17 1944. 45 14 
taste : 64 17 1945 ; 44 14 
WORLD WIDE USAF 
Calendar years: Calendar years—Con. 
1946 ied d 61 | 24 1950 2___ r 36 16 
1947 ! ; 44 17 1951 . 33 15 
1948 Litas 40 14 1952... 29 15 
1949 mies 6 37 12 1953 24 12 


| Accident data for the Air National Guard are included since 1947. This tabulation may, therefore, not 
necessarily agree with data published in prior years which excluded the ANG. 
? Accidents and flying hours of Navy units flying for MAT'S included since 1950, 


Senator Kerauver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ker. Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to disagree with my 
friend, the able chairman of the committee. I am an old man, ap- 
parently, when it comes to jet flying, though I have had a little experi- 
ence in it, 

I can’t conceive of a man that I have met in the Air Force or the 
National Guard—I haven’t yet met them—who did not desire to 
fly in the jet aircraft. 

Now, General, I will ask you this. Perhaps some of the failure to 
get the jet pilots that you deserve came as a result of a vast amount of 
publicity released throughout this country showing that the jet was 
a tremendously dangerous instrumentality. Is that a fact? 

General Ler. Sir, I don’t know. I cannot answer that question. 

Senator WreLkErR. Well, I have so read, and until I had a little ex- 
perience with jet aircraft I thought there was something that put them 
really apart. 

Now, is it not another fact that some of your tragedies with respect 
to jet aircraft are because of the fact that we don’t have sufficient land- 
ing fields, runways, I mean generally sufficient, sir. 

General Ler. Well, Senator, I would say that our fields on which we 
operate our jets are sufficient. 
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Senator WELKER. That is very true, but now let us assume that I 
am flying to my State of Idaho. You well know how many 10,000-foot 
runways, we have here between here and the State of Idaho. 

Assuming we have a tremendous headwind blowing out there, we 
run short of fuel, it is pretty difficult, indeed, to find a field between 
Kansas City and Denver, Colo., am I correct? 

General Lez. That’s right, of the proportions that you are speaking. 

Senator WreLker. Now, there is this to say, and I will ask you if 
it isn’t a fact: That the jet aircraft, at least in the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Idaho, is one of the great instrumentalities to 
fly, for this reason: Its tremendous gliding capacity, which very few 
people know about. 

With the proper elevation you can glide without fuel, you can cut 
off the fire entirely and glide for hundreds of miles; am I right? 

Colonel We tus. It is true that you can glide for long distances. 

Senator Wer.ker. Yes, sir. And when the American youth is 
educated to the fact, at least to my way of thinking, that it is a great 
way of flying, you have no vibration, you have practically no noise 
whatsoever, that should encourage the youth of America to go in and 
seek jet training; am I correct in that? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. Let me say to the Senator that I hope he 
doesn’t think that I raised the question I thought the jet plane was 
dangerous. I referred to the fact that the President of the United 
States had said in a message to the Congress that it was the highest 
insurance rate on earth, and that issue was repeated here by 2 or 3 
of the men who appeared here today. 

And I didn’t say it was the most dangerous. I said I thought it 
seemed to be safer than the conventional aircraft. 

Senator Wreiker. | beg your pardon, sir, I misunderstood you. 

Chairman Russeiyu. You certainly did. I didn’t make any state- 
ment; I thought it was more dangerous. I did say I had run into 2 or 
3 men who were being trained from a conventional pilot to a jet 
pilot, who appeared to me to be very much frightened of the plane. 

Now, when these lads take the training in jets, they think it is the 
safest pls une in the world, including my nephew. 

Senator We.iker. I will take my chances in a jet any time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. All I did is ride in them, so it doesn’t make 
much difference with me. I am just occupying space. I am a body. 

Senator WeLker. I notice, however, that the Commander in Chief 
rides in a piston-driven Lockheed ship. 

But I brought up this little interrogation in the firm belief, Mr. 
Chairman, that as the American youth knows the capabilities of jet- 
driven aircraft and that of piston-driven aircraft, if I know American 
youth, there will be very, very few that will refuse to take jet planes 
and qualify and pursue for as long as they can jet fly. 

I have no further questions, sir. 

Chairman Russexu. If there is nothing further, we thank you. 

Senator We.iker. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. ‘There is one 
word here that distresses me a little bit in this statement, and that is 
in paragraph 2: ‘Hazardous duty features of the bill.”’ 

Il am mindful of the fact that we heard words of testimony with 
respect to hazardous duty. I know of no branch of the service, 
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whether you are using shotguns or jet aircraft or most anything else, 
that isn’t hazardous, and as the distinguished chairman has heard in 
debate, as I have, that has been debated over on the floor many times. 

I would like to see this bill termed as it is, and used as it is, a Career 
Incentive Act of the Congress, because, as I say, the American youth, 
regardless of the hazardous portion, he isn’t going to go into something 
in life because he might get $3 more, or whatever his pay raise might be. 

It will be his desire to serve his country, and when his country, in 
my opinion, offers him an incentive to make a career of any branch 
of the service, I would certainly like to see the word “hazardous” go 
out. 

In explanation, I talked with Senator Goldwater, who is a very able 
pilot, a jet pilot in his own right, and Senator Goldwater told me at 
noon that he hated to hear that word “hazardous” used in the 
debates, and so forth. 

However, that is merely my observation. 

Chairman Russeti. Glad to have it, Senator. 

General Ler. May I comment, sir, on that? This was an attempt 
here to direct your attention to those portions of the bill which are 
in the chart for that type of thing, whereas the other gentlemen were 
expressing their comments in general toward the incentive basic 
pay, per diem allowances, and so forth. 

Senator WeLker. Very well. 

Chairman RusseLu. Thank you, General. 

Brig. Gen. Nels H. Nelson, who is Assistant Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, of the Marine Corps. 

You may proceed, General. 

Generel Netson. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear before 
this committee 

| have a prepared statement fully supporting this Career Incentive 
Act, which I do not feel contains any information which was not in 
the testimony you have already heard today, and will be very happy 
to submit it for the record. 

We are prepared to answer such questions as you may have. 

Chairman Russetu. The statement will appear in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by General Nelson is as follows:) 


CAREER INCENTIVE AcT 






Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of representing the United States Marine Corps in connection with the 
proposed Military Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

In the Marine Corps we are constantly preoccupied in making every effort to 
maintain a combat-effective force in readiness and the esprit de corps synonymous 
with the word ‘‘Marine.’’ ‘To achieve our objective we depend for leadership upon 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and men who are highly motivated. We have 
always been fortunate in attracting to our service officers and men who are willing 
to dedicate themselves, their lives, and their fortunes to the profession of arms 
in the service of their country. 

Our standards are necessarily high, our demands great and unremitting. To 
accept anything less than leaders of high caliber would have the effect of debasing 
the Marine Corps. We feel that it is in the best interest of our Nation to con- 
tinue our high standards. At the same time, it is equally important that those 
persons—officers and enlisted men—who make up the Marine Corps be fairly 
and honorably treated at all times. Esprit de corps demands that the leader take 
care of his men. 

Today we are faced with the fact that service pay has not kept pace with cost 
of living. Our career officers and men are being called upon to make sacrifices 
in order to follow their chosen profession. In war or in time of national emergency 
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sacrifices are expected—and certainly Marines have made their share. But I 
know of no reason at the present time why the Marine Corps, or any other service, 
should have to require of its members unselfish devotion to duty, acceptance of 
responsibility, and absolute loyalty to service and country without fair and 
adequate recompense in the form of pay. 

The armed services today are faced with a very real problem in limiting per- 
sonnel turnover by attracting and retaining the type and number of individuals 
needed for career personnel in order to maintain the defensive strength of our 
country. In the Marine Corps we have always stressed the intangible rewards 
traditionaly associated with service life—such things as opportunity for leader- 
ship, esprit de corps, satisfaction in serving one’s country, and devotion to duty, 
In these days of increased living costs, of opportunity for better paying jobs in 
civilian industry or business, of rapid technological advances which place a pre- 
mium on special skills and leadership, we are keenly aware that tangible induce- 
ments must be provided to men and women to make military service a career. 

Fewer men aie willing to subject their families to the privations and discom- 
forts that are a part of military life. Certain incentives that used to be peculiar 
to a military career—such things as retirement income and medical care—are now 
accepted as part of compensation in civil employment. 

Pay alone will never attract the kind of men we need in the Marine Corps. 
But pay is a tangible reward for honorable service. The combination of the in- 
tangible rewards I have already mentioned and equitable pay will, in my mind, 
motivate greater numbers of high-type individuals to want to make the service 
a career. 

The bill now before this committee for consideration—the proposed Career 
Incentive Act of 1955—is designed to provide career incentive through selective 
pay nereases where they are most likely to provide both inducement and reward. 
This bill is consonant with the basic philosophy developed by the Hook Commis- 
sion in 1948 which is embodied in the Career Compensation Act. It recognizes 
leadership, skill, and acceptance of responsibility by rewarding those who exercise 
these qualities. It adjusts service pay into closer harmony with cost of living. 
It provides incentive to persons willing to undertake extra hazardous duties. It 
recognizes the additional expenses incurred by service personnel in connection 
with permanent changes of station and the moving of their dependents in effect- 
ing those changes. 

The allowance for per diem has been increased realistically into better balance 
with actual costs attendant to travel on Government business. Retired persons, 
both those who have retired under provisions of the Career Compensation Act 
and those who have retired under other laws, have been provided for in a fair 
manner by this bill. Pay for the West Point cadets and the Annapolis midship- 
men has finally been brought up to date. Basic pay and incentive pay for aviation 
cadets has been increased. 

This bill, which represents a most careful and exhaustive study and the con- 
sidered opinions of many persons closely acquainted with service personnel 
problems today, is a good bill. In my own mind, I am sure that it will go a long 
way toward reducing excessive personnel turnover, will amortize this Nation’s 
investment in military manpower and training, will promote stability in the 
armed services, and enhance morale. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this proposed act provides an opportunity for 
an investment in the future. By retaining a greater number of potential career 
officers and noncommissioned officers, we have the opportunity of capitalizing 
on their experience, of saving time and money which would have to be spent in 
replacing them, and of maintaining the armed services on a sounder basis. In 
these days of great international tension, we cannot afford to allow deterioration 
in the fighting potential of the services. Similarly, it is economically unsound to 
allow excessive personnel turnover to continue. For these reasons, we must make 
every effort to promote efficiency and stability. The proposed Career Incentive 
Act is a great forward step toward these ends. 


Chairman Russe. I assume that this bill applies to the men in 
the Marine Corps where they are affected. 

In other words, you have an underwater demolition team, they 
would get the same pay as those in the Army and the Marine Air 
would get the same increases that apply to the Navy and to the Air 
Force. 
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General Netson. That’s correct. 

Chairman Russe_u. Do you have any special categories that are 
affected by any provisions of this bill that are peculiar to the Marine 
Corps that you don’t have in the other branches of the service? 

General Netson. I think not, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. You don’t have any paratroopers now, do you? 

General Nextson. No, sir. 

Chairman Russevu. You did have them, but somebody dealt you 
out down here at Key West several years ago when they were going 
over the different missions of the services, I believe. 

General Neuson. I believe we abolished the paratroopers during 
World War II, in 1943, sir. 

Chairman RussEuu. 1943? 

Major SrockMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.tu. You had a paratrooper battalion in the Pacific 
in September 1943, because I saw them somewhere out there. 

Major SrockMaN. Late in 1943, sir, we disbanded our paratroopers. 
We had them in the early part of the war, that is correct. 

Chairman Russeuu. So you are affected just the same as the other 
organizations. How are housing conditions generally at your big 
establishments on the west coast and east coast? 

General Netson. Our housing conditions, I would say, are similar 
to those in all the services, Mr. Chairman. They are, as you know, 
not always adequate, and it is one of our problems and it is so with all 
the services. 

Chairman Russevu. Have you had any construction of housing, of 
barracks under the last appropriation bill? 

Genera! Nextson. I couldn’t answer that question. 

Chairman Russeiu. That wouldn’t very likely be in your field. 
If you call this just an incentive bill, the Marine Corps wouldn’t have 
much justification for it, in view of your statement this afternoon that 
you are filled up in all categories and had people trying to break into 
the Marine Corps. 

General Netson. As I explained earlier, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very low turnover year for the Marine Corps. 

I can state that in 1954, when we turned over about 50 percent of 
the enlisted men in the Marine Corps, that such a bill would certainly 
have been of tremendous assistance to us. 

Chairman Russexu. You attributed that to the fact that men who 
enlisted to fight in Korea had served their 3 years, and were coming 
out. 

General Netson. That was part of it, yes, sir; and also the fact 
that we took in a number of inductees in fiscal year 1952 for 2 years, 
who went out in fiscal year 1954. 

Chairman Russe.y. Have you had any inductees since 1952? 

General Nexson. No, sir; we lost the last, discharged the last 
inductees in May of 1954. 

Chairman Russe... Is it a 2-year service for which the inductee is 
responsible, do you think it affected the capacity of the Marine Corps? 

General Netson. Definitely. It requires a more rapid turnover and 
re plac ement of personnel. 

Therefore, we have more people in training to replace those people 
who are not available for combat duty. Ther -efore, in effect, it reduces 
the capability or the combat strength of the Marine Cor ps. 
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Chairman Russe.u. The biggest difficulty was there were more of 
them in the pipeline than there were in the organization as compared 
to the 3-year term of enlistment. 

General Netson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Senator Welker? 

Senator Wre.ker. I think I have no questions. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Symington, do you have any questions? 

Senator Symineton. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.i. We thank you very much, General Nelson. 

Gentlemen, I think that this is a very good place to break off, if it 
meets with the approval of the members of the committee, and we will 
resume the hearings here in the morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 18, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman), Kefauver, Stennis, Syming- 
tin, Smith of Maine. 

Also present: Philip K. Allen, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge, Wil- 
liam H. Darden, and T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russeit. The committee will come to order. The 
committee will now hear from Capt. F. O. Willenbucher. You may 
proceed, Captain. 





) STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANZ 0. WILLENBUCHER, USN (RETIRED), 
| EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND LEGAL COUNSEL, RETIRED 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Captain WitLensucHer. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Capt. Franz OQ. Willenbucher, United States Navy 
retired); executive vice president and legal counsel of the Retired 
Officers Association. I appear here to represent the president of the 
association, Lt. Gen. Willard S. Paul, United States Army (retired), 
who is very sorry he could not appear in person. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement of the association here, 
and it is very brief, but I shall not read it. 1 would like to file it for 
the record. 

Chairman Russe.u. Very well, the statement will appear in the 
record at this point and you may make any extemporaneous remarks 
vou desire. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE RETIRED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


The Retired Officers Association strongly supports the pending measure, 

H. R. 4720, and recommends its speedy approval and enactment. Such action is 

irgently needed now to bring the pay of members of the uniformed services into 

‘loser correlation with the increased cost of living and also accomplish the intended 
)bjective to promote career incentive. 

In October 1949 Congress enacted the Career Compensation Act, which sought 

to establish a just and reasonable standard for the pay of all uniformed personnel, 

4 active and retired. The pay schedules, however, were lower than those proposed 

; n the relatively conservative recommendations of the Hook Commission. Since 

that time industry has granted its workers various increases; and, during the same 

interval Congress has enacted a raise for the civilian employees of the Govern- 

ment, the latest such increase having been voted in October 1951, and made 

retroactive to July 1, 1951. 
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On May 19, 1952, due to the spiraling cost of living, Congress enacted Public 
Law 346, 82d Congress, for the purpose of extending to active and retired per- 
sonnel of the uniformed services a much-needed and somewhat overdue pay 
increase. What was originally recommended as a 10-percent increase and so 
passed by the House became, in the legislative process, but a 4-percent increase, 
with some increases in rental and subsistence allowances for those on active duty 

H. R. 4720 is designed, in the interest of retaining trained personnel on a more 
permanent basis in service, to grant selective increases to members of the uni- 
formed services. This necessity, of course, arises out of the increasing cost of 
living. 

Congress has through the vears established and maintained the principle of 
scaling active duty pay at relatively low levels, which took into consideration 
that careers in the uniformed services lead to retirement with pay. Consequently, 
when an increase is made in active duty basic pay, it normally applies to retired 
pay by the same percentage factor. No affirmative legislative phraseology should 
be needed to accomplish this just determination, and none is needed for those of 
the retired groups whose pay is computed on the basis of rates established by the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, for they will automatically come under the 
provisions of this basic pay legislation. 

As the pending legislation was introduced it would have provided no increase 
whatever for retired members of the uniformed services who were receiving their 
pay under the provisions of laws in effect prior to the effective date of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. As the bill was reported from the House Committee 
on Armed Services after consideration by that committee, and as passed by the 
House, it contained a provision awarding a flat increase of 6 percent to all those in 
this group. In the opinion of the Retired Officers Association, this is the only 
correct principle—that increases in pay based on economic necessity must extend 
to all. The action taken here conforms in principle with the precedent established 
in 1952 in Public Law 346, 82d Congress, where the increases were accorded to all, 
regardless of the law under which they are retired and paid All retired personnel, 
regardless of the time of their retirement or the laws under which they draw their 
retired pay, have the right to expect, and do expect, that they will be included in 
any pay increases which may be enacted at this time. 

Those familiar with the history of pay legislation for the uniformed services 
know that there had been no general increase from the 1908 levels prior to the 
enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, except for the lower ranks 
and enlisted ratings whose pay was substantially increased during the middle 
forties. And further, it is common knowledge that the pay of the uniformed 
groups historically lags behind that of the civilian employees of the Government. 

It is hoped that the pending proposal will accomplish the intended purpose to 
improve service attractiveness, and the Retired Officers Association joins with 
all others in the realization of the necessity for improved national defense which 
is based more upon personnel considerations than any other single factor. 

It is strongly urged that the bill be approved as it was passed by the House. 

In conclusion, the Retired Officers Association will always support fair and 
equitable proposals and it considers the pending bill to be such a proposal. 

It has been a pleasure to appear here today and present our views on this 
legislation. Thank you. 

Captain WiLLENBUCHER. Mr. Chairman, as the bill came over from 
the House, an amendment was written into it in section 6 of the 
House bill—that is H. R. 4720. 

Now section 6 refers to the group of retired officers who were retired 
prior to October 1, 1949, and they are principally officers who retired 
for physical disability, including the war wounded and the great 
majority of those officers are our civilian soldiers who came in during 
the war and were commissioned and retired for physical disability, 
as I say, including the war wounded. 

The Career Compensation Act provided the election for those people 
who retired before October 1, 1949, and these are the people who 
could not meet the very high standards of the Career Compensation 
Act to come under its provision. 

Chairman RusseLty. What vice do you find in the proposal of the 
Department of Defense that they have the right to elect in this bill? 
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Captain WILLENBUCHER. I didn’t hear that, sir. 
Chairman RusseE.i. What is your objection to the provision that 

was suggested by the Department of Defense, that they be compelled 

to elect as they have been in the past? What specifically is your 
objection to that provision—wherein is it unfair? 

Captain WiILLENBUCcHER. Mr. Chairman, there is no specific objec- 
tion to that provision, but that provision would reach only the 
slightest fractional part of these people. 

Now, in 1952 when the Congress passed the increase of 4 percent, 
this very same problem arose and at that time, section 2b of the law, 
the Pay Act of 1952, Public Law 346 of the 82d Congress, included 
this provision which gave this 4-percent increase to those people, 
despite the fact that they could not benefit by an election. 

Now, when one deals with the proposed election which is in section 
2 (13) of the bill that came up over from the Department, that would 
enable a few people who, because of the selective increases of this 
new law, to make a new election within a 2-year period. 

We feel that section 6 should be included and that the election 
provision be included so as to benefit those few who would now be 
henefited by beimg able to meet those qualifications. The action in 
1952 we feel was extremely just and that section 6 of the present 
House bill, H. R. 4720, would be consistent with the established 
principle in 1952. 

That is our only observation on this bill, Mr. Chairman, except 
that our association is most emphatically and most thoroughly in 
favor of this legislation; that it is the principle factor which will, in 
our opinion, establish an increased attractiveness for the services, 
which is so much needed at this time. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith? 

Senator SmitH. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Chairman Russe_i. Thank you very much. 

Capt. F. O. WitLenspucHer. Now I| would like to appear for the 
Commissioned Officers Association of the Public Health Service. 

Chairman Russe.y. Put on your other hat and go ahead. 

Capt. F. O. Wittensucuer. I would like to note for the appear- 
ance that I am Capt. Franz O. Willenbucher, United States Navy 
(retired) National counsel of the Commissioned Officers Association 
of the Public Health Service, and you have my written statement. 

Chairman Russe.u. That statement will appear in the record. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANZ 0. WILLENBUCHER, USN (RE- 
TIRED) NATIONAL COUNSEL, COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AS- 
SOCIATION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Captain WitLtensucuer. I should like to submit this statement, 
which is brief, for the record and I should like to read it. 

The Commissioned Officers Association of the United States 
Public Health Service appreciates this opportunity of appearing 
before the committee to present its views, concerning the pending 
bill to promote career incentive in the uniformed services. 

Our association includes approximately 81 percent of the regular 
active and retired officers of the United States Public Health Service 
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and 34 percent of its active reserve. Consequently, and in view of 
its activities and studies, the association is familiar with the needs 
of the commissioned corps of the United States Public Health Service 
and the current state of morale of its members. 

At the outset, our association desires to add its strong recommenda- 
tion to the many others which the committee will receive for the 
enactment of appropriate legislation to accomplish the purpose of 
improving career incentive. The nec essity for action in this respect 
has been apparent for considerable time. The pending bill is the 
result of a vast amount of study and preparation toward that end. 
Our association favors, in general, the enactment of the bill, as 
written, and believes that it will go far toward achieving the desired 
purpose. 

At the same time expressing its support of the pending proposal, 
our association wishes to state that, in its opinion, all personnel of 
the uniformed services, both active and retired, are hard pressed to 
meet their financial responsibilities, in view of increasing living costs 
and currently inadequate service pay levels. 

Certainly, this is so of the personnel of the United States Public 
Health Service. In this connection, the action of Congress in extend- 
ing pay increases to the uniformed services in the 1952 Pay Act has 
proven not to have been adequate. 

Our association is well aware that, with the large numbers of per- 
sonnel of the seven uniformed services, relatively small individual 
pay increases place relatively large total obligations upon the people 
of our country. Our association, as do others we are sure, realizes 
this, but the necessity of adequate affirmative action in the best inter- 
ests of the country is now clear. 

We have a vastly different kind of economy today than we had even 
15 years ago. In the not too far distant future, we are to have perhaps 
200 million population, with all of the attendant demands for mainte- 
nance, services, and development. In this situation, it is important 
that adequate provisions must be made for the well- being of the 
uniformed services if they are to function efficiently to accomplish 
their assigned missions. 

The proposed bill, as amended by the House of Representatives, 
extends pay increases to all retired personnel, regardless of the dates 
of their retirements or the laws under which they receive retired pay. 
The 1952 pay increases, such as they were, were applied to all. Any 
pay increases now enacted should, likewise apply to all. Our associa- 
tion is aware of and, in general, supports the statement presented to 
the committee by the Retired Officers Association. 

Specifically, the Commissioned Officers Association of the Public 
Health Service supports and urges the enactment of this legislation 
which will contribute materially to the attractiveness of the career 
service in the Public Health Service and the other uniformed services. 

In conclusion, the Commissioned Officers Association of the United 
States Public Health Service wishes to thank the committee for the 
opportunity of appearing to present its views. 

Captain Wi_tensucner. Mr. Chairman, that concludes both 
statements. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir, I notice there is no conflict in the 
programs of the two associations. 

Senator Kefauver, you have any questions? 
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Senator Krrauver. Captain, vou spoke to me the other day, I 
have the committee print here, about a provision in the House bill 
that your association was particularly interested in. 

Chairman Russe.u. | think he discussed that. 

Senator Smith, you have any questions? 

Senator Smitu. No questions. 

Chairman Russeiu. Hon. Miles D. Kennedy, director, national 
legislative commission, the American Legion, is the next witness before 
the committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. | nas prepared 
statement and witb your permission, I would like to have it incor- 
porated in the record, and just briefly refer to it, if : may. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir, it will be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Mites D. Kennepy, Drrecror, NationaL LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 








On behalf of the American Legion I wish to thank you for extending me an 
opportunity to present the following statement. The American Legion is deeply 
concerned with the Nation’s problem of security and wishes to be placed on 
record as supporting the legislation which is before your committee at this time. 
In substantial measure the proposed act, cited as the Career Incentive Act of 1955 
will accomplish the objectives of Resolution No. 45 adopted at our 1954 national 
convention. 

We recognize that the means of increasing service attractiveness, and thereby 
retaining capable career personnel on active duty, many measures must either be 
reinstated or enlarged upon. 

An equitable pay increase, that will, to a degree, lessen the great disparity be- 
tween tah istrial and service payments for tasks requiring comparable skills and 
intelligence, is badly needed. 

The American Legion recognizes that in a period of high employment and high 
wages that the task of retaining the hard core of trained manpower, so vital to the 
efficiency of our Armed Forces, becomes doubly difficult. During the past vear, 
despite the fact that a cease-fire has been reached in Korea, and that while tension 
was high, no war employing United States troops was in progress, still reenlist- 
ments fell to a new low. 

We, after serious study of this problem of career attractiveness, do not believe 
that even an equitable pay increase is the entire answer, but it is without question 
a step in the right direction. 

In private business, when employee turnover becomes too high, management is 
concerned, and so it should be. Working conditions are studied, incentives are 
studied. This has been done for our military services, by civilian and military 
committees alike and assuredly it has received the constant attention of the re- 
sponsible committees of Congress. 

Admittedly, there is a limit on the improvement in working conditions that can 
be accorded to our servicemen. For instance, we cannot completely remove the 
extra hazards associated with the handling and operation of the machinery of 
defense, nor can you eliminate the change of station of times separating a family 
unit, nor compensate for the variable climatic changes from bitter cold to stifling 
heat. True, these can be improved, but never complete ly . 

The majority of the men who have fought the wars into which the United States 
was drawn are like members of the American Legion—citizen soldiers. There are 
few of us who would choose careers in the regular establishment as have the ex- 
perienced and honorable men who now form the hard core of our Armed Forces. 

We recognize the hardships associated with this call to higher service as com- 
pared to the more orderly, less demanding civilian pursuit. If our country is to 
have an Air Force, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps capable of defending her 
against her enemies, we must endeavor to encourage the high-type, young Ameri- 
can to follow military careers. It is imperative in these months and years of 
crises through which we are passing and that we may well have to face for a decade 
or more, that we give careful study to perfecting a long-range, career-incentive 
program for our Military Establishment. 
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A pay increase as provided in H. R. 4720 as passed by the House on March 10, 4 
1955, can be the keystone to a sound career-incentive program. Not only should 
it stabilize careers in the several services and increase the reenlistment rate, but it 
should go far in more adequately recognizing hazardous service for flying and 
submarine personnel. 


























RETIREMENT PAY FOR PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 





Subsequent to the enactment of Public Law 346, 82d Congress, approved May 
19, 1952, we learned that the Philippine Scouts who were retired because of length 
of service or because of disability did not receive commensurate retirement pay 
increases along with other retired United States Army personnel, either through 
the enactment of Public Law 351 of the 81st Congress, approved October 12, 
1949, or Public Law 346 of the 82d Congress, cited above. 

At its 1954 national convention, the American Legion unanimously approved 
Resolution No. 109, which urges the Congress to give equal consideration to retired 
members of the Philippine Scouts, both officers and enlisted personnel, to the end 
that they would be placed on a parity insofar as retirement pay is concerned with ’ 
the other Regular United States Armed Forces. 

We do not quarrel over the fact that Phillipine Scouts’ pay is on a peso rather 
than a dollar basis. However, we strongfy feel that the action to deprive the 
retired members of the Phillipine Scouts of increases subsequently enacted by 
the Congress is a grave injustice. We respectfully request you to consider the 
fact that the Philippine Scouts were a Regular United States Army component. 

[ am sure you are all familiar with the splendid service rendered by the Philip- 
pine Scouts throughout its entire history and especially during the battles for 
the Philippines during World War II. 

These men were career soldiers of the United States, serving completely under 
our control. They were in no way under the jurisdiction of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment or its military authorities. As career soldiers, they naturally look 
forward to retirement benefits and they are now at a loss to understand why the 
United States, which they served, failed to take them into consideration when 
granting increases to all other retired personnel. 

Publie Law 351 of the 81st Congress, approved October 12, 1949, section 507 (a 
and (b)—page 30—reads as follows: 

“The pay and allowances of whatever nature and kind to be authorized for 
the enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts shall be fixed by the Secretary of. the 
Army and shall not exceed or be of other classes than those now or which may 
hereafter be authorized by law for enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

‘“‘(b) The pay and allowances of whatever nature and kind to be authorized 
for the enlisted men of the insular force of the Navy shall be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and‘shall not exceed or be of other classes than those now, or which 
may hereafter be authorized by law for enlisted men of the Regular Navy.” 

We would certainly be negligent in our duty if we did not ask your serious 
consideration of an amendment to section 507 (a) and (b) of Public Law 351, 
S8lst Congress, which would mandatorily provide proportional increases, rather 
than leaving them to the prerogatives of the Secretaries of the Army and Navy, 
respectively. 

We would be remiss were we to overlook the necessity of stressing the importance 
to allowing former members of the Armed Forces, whether retired for length of 
service or for disability, to gain advantage of this pay increase. To deny those 
who have already served their Nation is to lessen the desirability of another 
facet of the career-incentive program. Those former members of the services 
are affected by the increased costs of living, perhaps to a greater degree than are 
service people now on active duty. The American Legion respectfully recom- 
mends that retired personnel be so included. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge and request the committee to approve the bill 
H. R. 4720, as passed by the House on March 10, 1955, but with an appropriate 
amendment to section 507 (a) and (b) of Public Law 351 of the 81st Congress 
inserted therein, which said amendment shall provide for proportional increases 
for the Philippine Scouts rather than leaving such increases to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the Navy, as the law now reads. 

I thank you for your courtesy and kind consideration. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we support the bill as far as the 
pay increases are concerned in the form it passed the House on March 
10 for the reasons as set forth in our statement which practically 
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agree with the reasons advanced yesterday by the experts from the 
Department of Defense and other witnesses who have appeared before 
your committee 

There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to bring 
up which hasn’t been brought up, I don’t think, and that is: we have in 
our organization a number of men who served in the Philippine 
Scouts. We are asking, and | refer to page 3 of our statement, that 
they be taken into consideration in the le gislation now before you. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 351 of the 81st Congress which 
was approved October 12, 1949, section 507, subdivisions (a) and (b) 
which are on page 30 of the law, ‘“‘Pay and allowance for the Philippine 
Scouts,” under subdivision 8, it is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army for those who serve with the Army, and under sub- 
division (b) the pay and allowance of whatever nature and kind to be 
authorized for the insular service with the Navy, shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, the Department of the Philippines of the American Legion 
adopted a resolution in 1954 and also adopted it at our 1954 national 
convention, Mr. Chairman, to the effect that they would like to be 
given increases—talking about the Philippine Scouts—commensurate 
to that granted by Congress as the result of this legislation. They 
have not, to date, received the increases granted by Congress under 
the act of 1952, and we respectfully request, for the reasons set forth 
in my statement, that they be taken into consideration by your com- 
mittee and that the bill, as passed by the House, be amended accord- 
ingly, and we would also like to respectfully request, Mr. Chairman, 
that the discretion now granted to the Secretary of the Army, and the 
Secretary of the Navy— “and this is said with all due respect to the in- 
cumbents, both present, past, and future—they should not have so 
much discretion. We would rather have the discretion rest with the 
Congress rather than the Secretaries as to whether or not these incre- 
ments should be granted to the people in the Philippine Scouts. 

There aren’t many of them. I have been told by officers who served 
with them out there, at the most there are only 5,000 involved in World 
War II, and of course, many of them would not qualify in the first 
place and due to the time element, a great many of them have died in 
the meantime. 

I do not have any figures to show you what the cost involved would 
be. I donot think it would be too substantial. I respectfully request 
that some consideration be given by your committee to that feature. 

Chairman Russetu. As I recall, these men are paid their retirement 
in pesos rather than dollars. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have no objection to that. 

Chairman Russet. So they really only have a monetary value 
about half of the retired pay. 

Mr. Kennepy. I believe it averages about 50 cents on a dollar. 

Chairman Russe.u. You are not asking for any change in that? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir; not asking for any change in the method 
of payment insofar as the’ peso or dollar is concerned. 

The only other feature we have, Mr. Chairman, to call to your 
attention is we respectfully request that the language of the House- 
passed bill, H. R. 4720, be used rather than the language of section 5 
of the administration’s bill. 
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1 am not being facetious, Mr. Chairman, when I say we are always 
reluctant to disagree with any bill you and Senator Saltonstall put in, 
but we would urge the House language be used rather than the 
language of section 5 of 5. 936. 

Now, our pe ople handle these claims, and they tell me that the 
provisions of section 5 of the House bill, a commissioned or warrant 
officer W ith less than 3 years’ service or an enlisted man with less than 


2 years’ service for pay purposes, who is retired for physical disability, 


is granted a 6-percent increase. 

We have no quarrel at all, Mr. Chairman, with the proposed bill. 
As we interpret the Senate bill, there is no similar provision which 
would cover them quite as fully as the House version of section 5. 
Section 5 of the House-passed version would; and for those reasons, we 
would respectfully request that you give consideration to using the 
House-passed version when you report your bill. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of my 
organization, I would like to thank you and the members of your 
committee for your courtesy in permitting me to appear here before 
you this morning. 

Chairman Russeutu. We are always glad to get the views of the 
American Legion in this field. 

Senator Kefauver, any questions? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Kennedy, are all of these 
Philippine Scouts citizens of the Philippines? 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t know whether they are citizens of the 
Philippines or not. There are a certain amount of those people, 
Senator, in the so-called no status category. I don’t know the tech- 
nicalities of the immigration law, but these men all served under the 
jurisdiction of the American military forces, but some of them are in 
a so-called no-status status, due to quirks in the Philippine laws, and 
the American naturalization laws at the time they obtained their 
independence in 1946. 

1 believe efforts are now being made through the medium of the 
Senate and Honse Judiciary Committees to try to correct some of 
those situations that obtain at the present time. I could not answer 
your question, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kreravuver. I do not understand why they haven’t gotten 
any of the benefits of the 1952 act. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t get the retired pay commensurate with 
that granted the American Forces under the two acts. 

Senator Kerauver. Is that because of the discretion vested in the 
Secretaries? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what they tell us. Our people in the 
Philippines tell us they have endeavored to get those increments com- 
parable to those granted the American regular forces, subject of course, 
to the peso and the dollar. They have not been able to obtain them. 

Senator Kerauver. And, Mr. Kennedy, the House bill eliminated 
the recommendations for increases for four-star officers—— 

Chairman Russe. Lieutenant generals and four-star generals. 

Senator Kerauver. Did the Legion take a position about that? 

Mr. Kennepy. We would like to see everybody obtain a reasonable 
increase and are satisfied with whatever increase the gentlemen of the 
Congress see fit to grant. 
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We do not think anybody, no matter how low or how high his rank, 
should be excluded. 

Senator Kerauver. I take it you recommend the original provision 
with reference to the lieutenant generals and four-star officers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Get as much of an increase as they can, yes sir, 
regardless of their rank. 

Chairman Russeuu. Senator Smith, any questions? 

Senator SmirH. No questions. 

Chairman RusseELi. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STennis. Mr. Kennedy, with reference to the retirement 
pay for the higher ranking generals, I think one element that is 
involved is the custom of retiring these gentlemen at the highest rank 
they have ever held, even if they just held it a few months under some 
special assignment. Have you gone into that phase of it? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. You know that is a practice. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. I think that is involved, if you have any sug- 
gestions in view of the fact we are going to continue the practice of 
retiring them at the highest rank they held, I think that might be 
persuasive to the committee in letting this increase flop. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have no position on that. We would like to 
see some reasonable increase, a minimum anyway, of 6 percent. We 
leave it to the good judgment of your committee and the Members 
of Congress as to what those rates of increment should be, up and 
down the line. 

Senator Stennis. How many of these Philippine Scouts are in- 
volved, approximately? 

Mr. Kennepy. I was told by a colonel in our office who served 
with them, that he estimated the maximum to be 5,000. 

As I said before, Senator, many of them would not qualify in the 
first place and during the almost 10 years since the end of the war in 
the Pacific, hundreds of them have died. 

Senator Stennis. There were 5,0C0 approximately at the end of 
the war? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is our best estimate, sir. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrneton. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Bernard Weitzer, national legislative director of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of America, is our next witness. 
Be seated, Mr. Weitzer. You may proceed 

Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I didn’t know 
until yesterday, after this had been typed and mimeographed, that 
you really were considering your own bill instead of H. R. 4720. 

Chairman Russe.y. Don’t be disturbed about that. We are con- 
sidering all aspects of this incentive in question as well as its desire 
to have any increase in pay. 

| consider the committee has both bills before it as well as any 
independent proposition that may be submitted by any witness. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 


DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, | am happy to express our appreciation of this 
opportunity to appear — you to discuss H. R. 4720, called the 
Career Incentive Act of 195: 

At our annual conv entities since the passage of the Career Com- 
pensation Act in 1949, when our organization supported the bill based 
on the Hook Commission report, we have regularly passed resolutions 
that the pay scale then provided should be increased as the cost of 
living advanced. Unfortunately, what little has been done, has lagged 
in time and in the amount of the increases, such as were provided in 
the amendments in 1952. The cost of such lags has been reflected in 
the situation which our Armed Forces face today in the losses in per- 
centage of reenlistments and in the resignations of commissioned 
officers at the key points in their careers. I regret that I cannot 
furnish you with specific figures on the dollar amounts of the losses 

caused by this situation. 

H. R. 4720 is before you now as a means of checking the losses | 
have just mentioned. If that is the best the country can do in the 
judgment of the Congress and the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, then we shall have to be satisfied. We certainly agree that the 
major increases in the pay scale have been at the key points for the 
various grades of enlisted men and officers’ ranks for we are told that 
such increases have been fixed at the points where the leakage of 
experienced and trained personnel from the Armed Forces through 
failure to reenlist and through officers’ resignations, has been the 
heaviest. 

The reason for this conditioned approval of the bill, traces back to a 
statement which I made to your committee on the original career 
compensation bill in 1949, that if any business concern had gone as 
long as the Government had with respect to the Armed Forces without 
any progressive revision in its promotion and compensation programs, 
such firms would long since have wound up in bankruptcy columns 
which are recorded from time to time in the press. 

It is true that H. R. 4720 approximates the scale of pay and allow- 
ances which nearly matches the increase in living costs since the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. However, we are facing a situa- 
tion which is most difficult for our Armed Forces to meet in getting 
and holding the quality of manpower required and in sufficient 
numbers. 

Two weeks ago there appeared in the news columns on the financial 
page of the New York Times, a little item headed, ‘“The Good Old 
Times.’’ This was a quote from a leaflet prepared by Hugh W. Long & 
Co., specialists in mutual investment funds. They have figured out 
that the good old days were only 15 years ago. ‘To live as well as he 
did in 1939 on $5,000, a man would have to earn $10,490 in 1954. 

In this bill that you are considering and it is a career incentive bill, 
a colonel of more than 18 years in service, will get $717.60 a month 
plus allowances. In 1939, according to the Hook Commission report, 
the same kind of a colonel got $476 per month, plus allowances. The 
increase is just about 50 percent. 
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Senator Symineton, Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there? 

Chairman Russeuu. If the witness doesn’t object. 

Mr. Werrzer. I have no objection. 

Senator Symineton. What do you mean the increase is about 50 
percent, Mr. Weitzer? 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, $476, half of that is $278 and if you will add 
that to the $476, you get just about $717.60. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mr. Werrzer. I shall not attempt to discuss the limitations since 
1939 on PX facilities, commissaries, medical treatment for dependents 
and the other prerequisites, which have been damaging to the morale 
and the pocketbook of Armed Forces personnel during the period 
between 1939 and 1954. 

But I wonder about the incentive in a 50 percent increase when 
this item on the financial page of the New York Times quotes that a 
liberal 100 percent increase is required for a $5,000 earner of :1949 if 
he and his family are to live as well in 1954 as they did at the earlier 
date. 

With the world situation that we have today, we are compelled to 
spend tens of billions of dollars a year for the most improved types 
of weapons and war equipment of all sorts. To make the best use of 
such expenditures, we need men of top quality in every rank and 
grade. We have to compete for that manpower against the demands 
of business and industry. 

Now, the proposed pay scale for second lieutenants under 3 years 
service, there is a 25 percent increase which brings the monthly pay 
to $296.40 in cash. But what is the competition the Armed Forces 
have to meet from industry in this general classification? 

Again, I quote the New York Times of March 15 which reports on 
its financial page with the heading of ‘‘Lucky Engineers”’: 

Over in Hoboken this spring, 128 members of the graduating class of Stevens 
Institute will receive degrees as mechanical engineers. Already, 170 companies, 
big and little, are offering them one or more jobs through interviewing teams 
visiting the campus. Prof. Samuel C. Williams, head of the placement office, 
notes that starting salaries have risen well above last year’s average of $360 to 
$370 a month. Some offers are as high as $440 now. Chance for training and 
rath he says, usually outweigh salary considerations as the boys choose 
JODs. 

In the light of these figures from Stevens Institute which are prob- 
ably being matched, or exceeded at some of the larger and better 
known engineering schools in the country, the chances look dim for 
the Armed Forces to get the cream of the crop in manpower. 

These young graduate engineers are essential to industry, but I 
consider they are equally essential to the Armed Forces in view of the 
electronics and machine equipment used in all the services of our 
Defense Department. 

| urge on behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, that your committee approve H. R. 4720 and try to get 
it passed as soon as possible by the Senate. However, I should also 
like to see your committee take the necessary steps to check on the 
allowances and prerequisites which have been gnawed away by riders 
and appropriation bills and otherwise, to see what can be done-to- 


a, a career worthwhile to the good men we need in the Armed 
orces, 
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Pay scales are not enough. We must have men who feel that they 
can give their families the kind of living and education which any 
citizen of equivalent ability can provide in civilian life. 

The safety of our country is at stake. 

Chairman Russety. Thank you. In view of the fact we have a 
number of cadets here, I think it might be pointed out that while it 
doesn’t look altogether to their financial compensation, you overlook 
allowances made to a second lieutenant. That happens to be tax 
free. That compares to the graduate of Stevens Institute. 

Mr. Werrzer. | am not overlooking them, but I think the fact is 
still that industry holds a bigger attraction for the kind of young men 
we want in the service. 

Chairman Russeuu. It depends very largely on what the voung 
man wants to do; don’t you think? 

Mr. Werrzer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Any questions, Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Kerauver. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn. No questions. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrneron. On that Stevens Institute situation, those 
bovs are graduates, engineering graduates from Stevens, aren’t they? 

Mr. Werrzer. That’s right. 

Senator Syminecton. As to the men who graduate from the Acade- 
mies, engineering was only part of their course; so what you are really 
doing, are vou not, is comparing the Stevens Institute engineers with 
men who have had a more general education. 

Mr. Werrzer. The reason I am citing this engineering situation is 
because of the fact those figures are available. I don’t know exactly 
what the graduates of the arts and sciences colleges or other colleges 
are being offered, but I do know that the pay scales for engineers are 
probably a little bit higher than we are getting. On the other hand, 
that is the type of man, the college graduate who is an art student 
or engineer, that the Armed Forces would like to have to the extent 
that the graduates of the Academies are not in sufficient numbers to 
meet the need for young officers. 

Senator Symineton. There is one other question I would like to 
ask. About 14 years ago, a colonel in the Air Force was offered a 
job in private industry, and he said he figured out that his pension 
was worth to him about $300,000 as against what he would have had 
to save in order to have guaranteed to him, each month, after his 
retirement on pension, that particular sum. 

Don’t you think that should be considered by young officers, the 
fact that ultimately, although they are not allowed to build up the 
estates a tycoon in industry can, they nevertheless are assured of a 
permanent pension at the end of their career; whereas a boy who 
takes a job in industry today is not so assured. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, that certainly is a big factor, but I am not 
thinking of these tycoons building up a big estate. I am thinking of 
their opportunity to have an adequate income out of their savings 
after they are 60 or 65. I am thinking of the fact that these wages, 


these pay scales, are just about not adequate enough for a man to 
do more than get by. 
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Senator SymineTon. At what age can a man retire and receive his 
pension in the service? 

Admiral GRENFELL. Twenty years. 

Senator Symincton. A man ‘enlists at 18 and goes 4 years to the 
Academy 

Chairman Russevy. A mighty small percentage of your officers are 
eraduates of the service Academies. 
~ Senator Symineton. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but if he goes in as an 
officer, and is around the age of 20 to 25, when he is 40 to 45 years 
of age he can retire with a guaranteed pension. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Wertrzer. That is correct. 

Senator SymmneTon. And he can then take a position in private 
industry for any sum the private industry thinks he is worth; and 
still keep his pension. 

Mr. Werrzer. That is right. 

Senator SyMINGTON. If that is true, it isn’t quite fair is it, such a 
comparison with private industry, offered because he is getting a lot 
that private industry never offers. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Werrzer. A lot to that, but I just talked to a friend of mine 
up in New York who has a son in the Navy. I think he told me he 
is a lieutenant commander and his take-home pay is around $500. 
This father told me the boy had 7 years of training at special 
schools in the Navy and went to Annapolis. He has five children. 
He says he just can’t live on it. His father says he is getting a little 
tired of subsidizing his son continually. It is a little difficult for a 
man to take retirement pay into consideration, when it comes to 
supporting his family adequately, right now. 

Senator Symrineton. Mr. Chairman, I would say that when you 
consider the future, if these boys don’t consider the advantages of 
their pension in the future, you might say they don’t consider the 
advantages of life insurance. I have no further question, but I am 
for the increases in this bill. I believe the services should have an 
increase, but I don’t think it fair to compare exactly what they would 
get in private industry as against what they do get as officers, because 
the value of the retirement plan they have as officers is very consider- 
able. 

Mr. Werrzer. I am willing to buy that idea, Senator, but I think 
there must be something wrong with the man who figured he had a 
$300,000 investment as a colonel. I carry quite a bit of life insurance 
and I know that $300,000 amounts to more than the average pension. 

Chairman Russe.ti. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness is Mr. M. S. Stevenson, national commander, 
Disabled Officers Association. Come around, Mr. Stevenson and be 
seated. , 


STATEMENT OF M. S. STEVENSON, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
DISABLED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Stevenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have submitted 
a prepared statement which we ask to be included in the record. 

Chairman Russevu. The statement will be printed in the record at 
this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Stevenson reads in full 
as follows:) 
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Iam M.S. Stevenson, national commander of the Disabled Officers Association, 
and am sincerely appreciative of this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and to submit to you our thoughts on some features of the proposed Career Incen- 
tive Act with which you are now concerned, 

Since the name of our organization was changed by our national convention in 
1954 to its present name—Disabled Officers Association—I would like to pr>face 
my remarks on the legislation itself with an explanation that we are the group 
that was organized in 1919 as the Disabled Emergency Officers of the World War 
and that has been continuously active under that name, as a recognized national! 
veterans’ organization, down through these many vears. 

Under this new name there has been no change in our membership qualifications 
Members consist only of those who have served in the Armed Forces as non- 
Regular officers—as civilian officers rather than professional officers—and who 
as a result of line-of-duty disability, have been retired. There has been no change 
either in the basic principle upon which the organization was originally founded— 
equality of treatment in all respects—both during active service and upon retire- 
ment for disability—equality in treatment in all respects with personnel of the 
Regular forces having equal rank and length of service. 

We are strictly a servic2 organization and have confined our activity and our 
national convention actions almost exclusively to those matters that concern the 
group—past, present, and future—covered by our membership qualifications. All 
of us, as individuals, are naturally interested very strongly in other facets of na- 
tional defense, civilian defense, good government, and good citizenship, but we 
express that interest through membership and activity in those other veteran, 
patriotic and civic groups whose concern is in these larger fields. I say this in 
explanation of the fact that my remarks on the bill that you are now considering 
will be confined to those phases of it that concern our group directly, leaving to 
others comment and suggestions on the many other points involved in a complex 
matter of this sort. 

And now as to the proposed legislation. First, I would like to let you know that 
at its 1954 national convention, our organization voted unanimously to endorse the 
findings of the Womble Committee report, and to urge its adoption, with special 
consideration being given to the cost-of-living pay increase. 

That action mandates me to cali two particular things to the attention of your 
committee. First, we believe that the rate of pay for disability retirement should 
go back to 75 percent of active service pay, as recommended by the Womble 
Committee. I realize that nothing on that subject is in this present legislation 
but it is within the province of this committee, and I would welcome the opportu- 
nity to return, if and when it does come up, as it undoubtedly will, to develop some 
further thoughts on it. 

Secondly, with respect to that cost-of-living increase recommended by the 
Womble Committee report, the act with which you are now concerned is exactly 
that, even though not identified as such. Certainly the general increase of a 
minimum of 6 percent in all ranks with over 3 years’ service is justified, and we 
ask that it be approved by your committee and become the law. We believe, too, 
that the considerably higher percentage increases proposed at those stages of 
service where it becomes a personal problem as to whether to stay in or to get out 
will help in solving the present problem of resignations. We are highly concerned, 
however, with two particular problems in connection with this new scale, realizing, 
of course, that the active pay scale is also the determining factor as to the amount 
of pay received when an individual is retired for physical disability. 

The first has to do with those who have been or may hereafter be retired—in 
the first 2 or 3 years of their service—because of combat injuries or other line-of- 
duty disability. H. R. 2607 and its companion bill, §. 936, which were drafted 
by the Department of ‘Defense, proposed, among other things to increase the pay 
of all active-duty personnel after completion of so-called obligatory service—2 
years for warrant officers and enlisted personnel and 3 years for commissioned 
personnel. Retired personnel being paid under the Career Compensation Act 
would have received increases proportionate to the active duty pay increases. 
However, no provision was made for increasing the pay of those persons retired 
prior to October 1949 who elected to continue receiving pay under the 1942 Pa) 
Act, as amended. 

H. R. 4720 provides for a 6 percent increase for those persons who are (a) receiv- 
ing pay under the 1942 Pay Act; and (6) the so-called short service personnel 
officers who had completed less than 3 years’ service at the time of retirement and 
who are now receiving pay under the Career Compensation Act. 

When testifying before the House committee on March 3, we proposed that 
any person receiving pay under the 1942 act be given an increase of not less than 
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) percent. We made that proposal because the cost of living has increased more 
an 13 percent since 1949. In 1952 Congress increased the pay of all retired 
personnel 4 percent, and we feel that a new increase of not less than 9 percent 
should be authorized so as to bring the pay increase in line with the increase in 
he cost of living. It is hoped that this committee will consider amending section 
6 of the act under consideration by striking out ‘“6 percentum’”’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “9 percentum.” 

H. R. 2607 contained no provision for increasing the retired pay of enlisted 
personnel and warrant officers who had completed less than 2 years’ service at the 

of retirement, or commissioned officers who had completed less than 3 years’ 
service at the time of retirement. No one is retired because of disability by his 
own choice. Many of these so-called short service people—people who were 
wounded in combat or otherwise injured in line of duty within the first 2 or 3 
vears of their service—were career personnel. Their careers were terminated 
bv enemy bullets or by line-of-duty injuries, and we feel that they should be 
given the same consideration shown those who were retired after completion of 2 
or 3 years’ service. To more clearly explain our thinking on this subject, I would 
like to present two hypothetical cases. 

The current basic pay of a second lieutenant with over 2 but less than 3 years 
service is $237.12 per month. It will not be changed by this act. However, upon 
‘completion of 3 years service an officer of that rank will be paid at the rate of 
$296.40—a 25 percent increase. Now let us see how the proposed legislation 
would affect persons having identical rank, identical disability, and almost 
identical service. 

Classmates A and B were commissioned on the same day, they served in the 
same unit, and each lost a leg in combat after 2 vears service. A was hospitalized 
for 53 weeks. Therefore, at the time of retirement he had slightly over 3 years 
service, and for 60 percent disability he will receive $177.84 monthly. 

B was hospitalized for 51 weeks. So at the time of retirement he lacked 3 years 
service by 1 week, and for identical disability he will receive 60 percent of the 
now existing rate of $237.12, plus 6 percent proposed by this act, or $150.81 
monthly— $27.03 less than his classmate with only 2 weeks more service. 

Such a pay spread based on a few days additional service is, in our opinion, 
wrong. We feel that tne solution to this problem would be to amend the act to 
provide that any person heretofore or hereafter retired because of disability and 
entitled to receive pay under the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall be considered to have served not less than 3 years and 1 day for purposes of 
computing pay under that act. Therefore, we suggest that in line 11, page 9, all 
language following “retired list’’ be stricken and the following inserted in lieu 
thereof: “‘shall be considered to have over 3 years service.”’ 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 set up a new system for computing dis- 
ability retired pay. Prior to that time members of the Armed Forces retired 
because of disability received 75 percent of the basic pay to which they were en- 
titled at the time of retirement. Under the Career Compensation Act, retirement 
pay is computed on the percentage of disability determined to have existed at the 
time of retirement. All persons retired prior to 1949 were given an opportunity 
to elect to take pay under the Career Compensation Act, provided the election was 
made prior to October 1, 1954. A large number did not elect to take pay under the 
Career Compensation Act because to have done so would have meant a reduction 
in pay. In some cases the reduction would have been considerable and in others 
it would have been very little. And there are some, probably very few, who did 
not elect to receive pay under the Career Compensation Act notwithstanding that 
their pay under that law would have been greater. 

H. R. 2607 contained a provision which would have permitted persons in these 
categories to make new elections. However, H. R. 4720 contains no such pro- 
vision. We hope that this committee will incorporate an amendment which would 
carry out the proposal of the Department of Defense with respect to new elections. 

There seemed to be some thought on the part of members of the House commit- 
tee that giving these people the right of new election would necessitate costly ad- 
ministrative action. We believe the administrative cost would be insignificant. 
The determination as to the percentage of disability has already been made. That 
was done between 1949 and 1954. Therefore, the only administrative action 
necessary would be to check the records of those receiving disability retirement 
pay under laws in effect prior to 1949, apply the already determined percentage of 
disability to the new rates, and notify the individual, by form letter, of the amount 

to which he is entitled under the Career Compensation Act, as amended. It is 
also our opinion that the total additional payments resulting from such an amend- 
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ment would not be great. Only those who could qualify for more money could be 
expected to make an election, if given that right, and, generally speaking, only 
those with high degree of disability could qualify for more under this act than they 
are now receiving. We think it is important that those who would be affected 
by an amendment such as proposed be given an opportunity to receive the amount 
of retired pay most favorable to them. Heretofore, such provisions have been 
in all laws and they were carried forward in the Career Compensation Act. Here 
briefly are 2 typical examples: 

A first utenant with over 3 but under 4 vears’ service and a 60 percent disa- 
bility rating for amputation above the knee was receiving retirement pay at 
the rate of $157.50 per month prior to October 1949. Under the Career Com- 


pensation Act he was offered $158.18 a month, a difference of only 68 cents, and 
he did not elect to make the change. In 1952 he was given a 4 percent increase 
and he is now receiving $163.80. Had he elected to take pay under the Caree: 
Compensation Act he would be receiving a few cents more. Under the terms 
of the Career Incentive Aet as originally introduced he would have had the 
ight to elect to receive pay at the new rates, and for a 60 percent disability he 

uld be entitled to $201.24—an increase of $37.44 a month. Under the act 
as it now stands his pay will be increased 6 percent, or $9.82 a month 


VO 
-an inereast 
37 if he could elect—$9.82 if he cannot elect—a minus figure for him of 
7.62 a month 
There is the case of a second lieutenant with over 8 but under 10 vears’ service 
who was determined to be 60 percent disabled because of complete paralysis of 
an arm due to gunshot wound. He was receiving $165 per month and under 
Career Compensation Act he was offered $162.45 a month. Of course, he 


not elect to take this reduction of $2.55 monthly. In 1952 his pay was 

ased 4 percent and he is now being paid at the rate of $171.60. A second 
lieutenant with identical service and identical disability who was retired after 
October 1, 1949, is now receiving $168.95. Under the terms of this act he will 
receive $196.56 but the second lieutenant who was retired before October 1949 
will not fare so well. Under this act his pay will be increased 6 percent and 
thereafter he will receive $181.70, an increase of only $10.27 per month, whereas 
if given an opportunity to make a new election he would be entitled to $196.56 
$24.96 increase if he could elect—$10.27 if he cannot elect— a minus figure for 
him of $14.69. 

I say again that it seems only fair that with this change in retirement pay 
brought about by the new active duty rates in this act, these borderline cases 
that cid not elect to be paid under the original Career Compensation Act now be 
given the opportunity, through election, to receive the same benefits being awarded 
those who did elect, to be paid under the Career Compensation Act. 

Certainly, our organization and all veteran organizations, | am sure, in advising 
individuals suggested that they not elect to be paid under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act if it meant a financial loss. This advice was based on the assumption 
that under the new principle of disability retired pay established in the Career 
Compensation Act where retired pay was based in a certain percentage of active 
duty pay—that percentage being the individual's percentage of disahility-—these 
individuals would naturally be given a chance to make a new election if and 
when the active dutv seale should be changed. It is being changed bv this 
measure. We believe that every one affected should have an opportunity to 
elect or not to elect under its new provisions. Only those with substantial dis- 
ability-—60 percent or more—could possibly benefit if given the right to elect 
and it is our opinion that their number is comparatively few, but even so, their 
cases are very worthy of your sympathetic consideration. Therefore, we recoim- 
mend that H. R. 4720 be amended by adding a new section to read: ‘‘Any member, 
or former member. who did not elect to receive retirement pay under the Career 
Compensation Act prior to October 1, 1954, may, within 2 vears after the effective 
date of the Career Incentive Act of 1955, elect to have his pay computed at the 
rates prescribed by section 201 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
as amended.” 

And now, as I conclude my statement, I feel that I express the thought of our 
entire group, even though the question of incentive pay has not come before them 
in that particular phrase, in saving that we approve everything ineluded in this 
proposal that you are now considering—overall active pay increases, extra pay 
for hazardous duty, a substantial realinement in the pay of technical personnel 
at the time when they must decide whether to stay with it or to get out, and the 
very substantial, and well-deserved increases in the pay of our high-ranking 
leaders—all of these have our approval, but we say again that they do not go 
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juite far enough in detail to really come close to solving the present problem 
And in the very nature of the group that we are, I say this not only with respect 
to those who have been retired but also with respect to those who some day will 
be faced with the prospect of retirement for physical disability They cannot 
speak for themselves, for no one of them really believes that he will be disabled 
to that extent. This is the group for which you gentlemen must legislate, even 
without their knowing about it in detail, or in advance And their thoughts on 
this particular phase of this problem will be influenced as much by what has bee 
done for those disabled in the past as by what the law offers them for the future 

In brief review, then, we ask specifically that those persons receiving disability 
retirement pay under laws in effect prior to October 1949 be given a 9 percent 

st-of-living increase: that the so-called short service personnel who mav be 
SI ubjeot to disability retirement during the early years of their service be con- 
sidered to have had over 3 years service for purposes of computing retired pay; 
that your committee, even if not in connection with this proposal, give considera- 
tion at some future time to going back to the principle of 75 percent of active 
service pay as the basis of disability retirement pay; and finally that, by all means, 
provision be made for new elections by those heretofore retired who, under the 
terms of the Career Incentive Act, would qualify for pay at a higher rate were 

ievy to be retired today, tomorrow, next month, or next vear 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to present the thoughts of the Disabled Officers Association on these subjects 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to make a few remarks summarizing 
that and emphasizing some of the points therein. 

The Disabled Officers Association is a new name. At our 1954 
convention, we adopted that name. We are the disabled emergency 
officers that have been in existence through the vears. 

Our membership qualifications were not changed with the name. 
They are composed of emergency officers, nonregulars who were 
retired for physical disability. Our original goal under the original 
Tyson-Fitzgerald Act, was the retirement on retirement pay, equal 
with Reg ular personnel of the same rank and length ee service. 

Fundamentally, that rule has been accomplished, so I feel that my 
remarks can be made to apply not only to nibibers personnel, but 
to Regular retired personnel also. I mention this because in my 
statement the details of it will be addressed entirely to the status 
under this bill of those who have been or who will be retired for 
physical disability; the battle casualties versus service-incurred 
disease and things of that sort. 

I do want to make a matter of record, that at our last national 
convention we went on record as favoring the general principles of the 
Womble committee. 

[ do want to say also that we favor the principles of this bill which 
you are now considering. We want you to act favorably on it and 
we want you to act quickly, if you can. We are concerned with the 
details, but not to the extent of delaying favorable action on it. We 
believe that it is a genuine incentive measure that will be a deciding 
factor in the minds of a great many individuals as to whether they 
stay in the services or say “‘So long, fellows, I’m going back to private 
life.’ So, the sooner it is enacted we believe the better it will be. 

With respect to the details, we approve the continuation of the 
basic polievy which was established m the Career Compensation Act 
of tying retirement pay in with active-duty pay. This bill does that 
basically, although there are 2 or 3 points where the present proposal, 
in our belief, fails to carry out that particular policy. 1 talk particular- 
ly about those who did not elect, under the Career Compensation Act 
to receive pay under the Career Compensation Act. In the original 
proposal of this bill as submitted by the Department of Defense, the 
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right was given to that particular group to reelect, and to elect the 
benefits of this bill as it was finally enacted in place of the benefits 
they were drawing for physical retirement. 

We believe that that clause should be put back into the bill. The 
House adjusted it; wiped that clause out and gave them a 6-percent 
across-the-board increase. As I say, I don’t know, but I do know, 
since the House hearing, about 1 individual—I know of 2, personally. 
One man, when the Career Compensation Act was passed, had the 
opportunity to elect and he would have drawn less by $1.65 I believe, 
under the Career Compensation Act. 

Naturally, he did not want to take that loss and did not elect. 
Now, however, he is faced with a 6-percent increase, while if he had 
elected to take retirement pay under the act, his increase in the retire- 
ment pay would be $14.69. That does not seem like much, but 
spread out over a period of months and a period of years, it is worth 
thinking about. e 

The other group that we are concerned with are not people who are 
now retired, but the young officers and warrant officers and enlisted 
men who will incur physical disability early in their service. 

In the present bill, the officers who retired prior to 3 years of service 
and the warrant officer and enlisted man who retired prior to 2 years 
of service, will receive a 6-percent addition to his base pay. We 
believe that the proposal that was put before the House committee, 
although not accepted by the House, should be that those particular 
groups should be advanced to the next pay category. In other 
words, their retirement pay should be based on an active-duty pay, 
as if they had served 3 years, if officers, and as if they had served 2 
years, if enlisted men or warrant officers. 

Those particular groups, Mr. Chairman, are the ones in which we 
believe that this bill in detail does not meet the general requirements 
that either the Defense Department proposed or that we believe we 
are entitled to. 

Now, the additional annual cost in basic pay for the retired group 
was estimated at 11.6 percent. That is in the material that was 
submitted to your committee. This, rather than the 6 percent now 
authorized, we believe should be made available to that group and if 
not made available, then we believe that instead of 6 percent, it 
should be a genuine cost-of-living increase based on the cost-of-living 
statistics, which would mean 9.1 percent increase. 

Since 1949, there has been a 13.1-percent increase in the cost of 
living. The group was given a 4-percent increase in the 1952 act so 
if a genuine cost-of-living increase is to be inserted into this act, it 
should be the difference between those 2, which will be closer to 9 
percent than to 6 percent. 

With respect to Senator Symington’s question to me about the 
value of retirement as an inducement to stay in the service, to me 
that is a very, very important feature which should be emphasized. 
Of course, our confidence in an insurance company is based on what 
that insurance company actually has done for the prior beneficiaries. 
So I point out that it is as important to have treated past benefi- 
ciaries properly as it is to have something in the law as a promise. 

I made a quick computation—the fact that I have a brace on my 
leg and that has given me an investment of over $80,000. Now, I 
am not a colonel. I was a first lieutenant with over 5 years’ service, 
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so there is that very important thing, but I point out that in addition 
to putting it in the bill, you must have cases running around that have 
been given the proper treatment in that respect. 

We want to speak again about the short-service personnel. We 
believe instead of the 6-percent increase now given by this bill, that 
they ought to be given a retirement pay if retired for physical dis- 
ability, based on the stepup to the next ingrade pay category. That 
completes it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Kefauver, any questions? 

Senator Kerauver. What do you have reference to, sir, on page 
7 of your statement, the bottom of page where you suggest that a 
new section be added giving the right to elect under the provision of 
section 201 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949? Is that the illus- 
tration you gave where some might get $6 or $8 more a month? 

Mr. Stevenson. More than that. 

Senator Krrauver. You said in one case it would be $7 and one 
case $14. 

Mr. Stevenson. Here is an actual case under the terms of this act. 
At the present time, this man’s pay is $171.60. Under the terms of 
this act, he will receive $196.56. It is at that rate, plus the 6 percent— 
no, no, that is not the one. 

Under this act, his pay will increase 6 percent and he will get $181. 
If he is given an opportunity to make a new election, he will be en- 
titled to $191.54. So the net figure is $24.60 increase if he could 
elect; $27.10 if he cannot elect; that is a minus figure for him of $14 
a month. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the reason why some did not elect 
to come under it? 

Mr. Stevenson. It would have cost them. 

Senator Krrauver. Under the raise of the Compensation Act of 
1949? 

Mr. Srevenson. It would have reduced the amounts they were 
withdrawing at that time. In other words, the saving clause provided 
just as there is a savings clause in this bill, that there shall be no 
reduction, but when they were given the right in computing the 
figures, there would have been nec essary, a reduction in the amount 
of pay if he had elected to take pay under the Career Compensation 
Act. 

Senator Krrauver. Then if you allow an election now, will that 
work an injustice on those who did elect to come under the 1949 act? 
That is, I assume some elected to come under the 1949 act, even 
though it slightly adversely affected their pay. So if you allow 
another election now, will it be unfair to those who elected? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No: they come under the present bill. They are 
in the group that are being benefited by the present bill, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. Yes; but up to this time, apparently some of 
them have suffered some financial loss by having elected to come under 
the 1949 act. 

Mr. Stevenson. I can’t visualize such a case. Can you, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.u. I have never heard of one electing to take the 
lower retirement pay. If he did, I am sure he was quite ill at the time. 

Senator Kerauver. Weren’t there some other benefits in the 1949 
act other than the rates? 
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Mr. Stevenson. That extended to the emergency group the same 
privileges, the same fringe benefits that were then allowed to Regular 
retired personnel. In other words, the 1949 act wiped out basically 
any difference at all between the so-called emergency personnel and 
the Regular personnel. Put them all into one category and provided 
that benefits—everything—should be equalized on rank and length 
of service, and so far as physical disability is concerned, based on 
the percentage of disability. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Stevenson, I thank you for what you 
said about those benefits. I think that we should do as much as we 
can to help our boys realize the one thing we want to do is keep as 
many good people in the military service as possible. 

I was trying to think back on the way that colonel figured the 
$300,000. ‘If he figured his pension promised from the Government 
was worth in income what a Government bond is worth: it would be 
about 2 percent. He figured he would retire as a major general, at 
around $500 to $550 a month pension, and in effect therefore, he had 
something worth the $300,000 in the bank. 

Incidentally, he can go out after his retirement and get an addi- 
tional job in private industry and keep his pension. After the war, 
we had a hard time trying to keep people in the services, because so 
many of the good men were offered high salaries on the outside. 
There was a 2-star general—he has 4 stars now—offered $50,000 a 
year if he would leave the Air Force. The Government would have 
lost his services, which they had paid for over a period of years. 

The reason this general did not take the position was that he felt 
his benefits, what he would get for himself and his family upon 
retirement, were worth more than that salary. I might add that if 
we take the attitude it is the Government’s problem in every case to 
meet the demands of private business, the situation gets near hopeless, 
because when a contractor on Government work wants a man, he 
simply offers him enough to get him, and then he can include that 
offer as part of his cost on the Government business. 

I was glad to have you say something about the importance of 
benefits. I agree with you that the Government must come through 
with its commitments; otherwise it all falls apart like an insurance 
company not paying up on its policies. 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes sir. 

Chairman Russevy. Thank you, Mr. Stevenson. Our next witness 
is Mr. C. N. Sayen, president, Air Line Pilots Association. 

Mr. Larry Cares. I am Larry Cates. I am a representative of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, and on behalf of Mr. Sayen, I would 
like permission for his statement to be inserted in the record. He 
will be available any time next week if the committee wishes him 
to appe ar. 

Chair nae Russe_y. The statement prepared by Mr. Sayen will 
be printed in the record of the hearing at this point. 

Mr. a Cares. Thank you, sir. 
(The statement is in full as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, Prestpent, Air Line Pitots AssoctraTION, 
INTERNATIONA] 

My name is Clarence N. Sayen. We are very appreciative of the opportunit 
to appear here today and state our views on this important legislation. As 
background, in the event the committee should have any questions, the following 
s a short sketch of some of my current activities and those of the Air Line Pilots 
\ssociation, International 

1 am president of the Air Line Pilots Association, International. I am also 
president of the International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations which is 
a federation of the pilots representing organizations of some 22 countries; a member 
of the Committee on Operating Problems of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; a member of the executive committee of the National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee; a member of the War Air Service Pattern Commit- 
tee of the Defense Air Transportation Administration; a member of the Civil Avia- 
tion Air Defense Advisory Committee; a member of the National Aviation Noise 
Reduction Committee; a member of the Civil Aeronautics Administration Proto- 
tvpe Aircraft Advisory Committee; a member of the executive committee of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics, and a member of the Chicago Aero 
Commission. I do not currently hold any reserve position in the armed services. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is a voluntary representing organization for 
professional pilots of scheduled United States air carriers. It presently has a 
membership of over 12,000 active and inactive members employed by 41 United 
Stares certificated air carriers. The association represents professional airline 
pilots in all aspects of their professional life. It is their bargaining agent under the 
Railway Labor Act, maintains an extensive air safety organization in 116 councils 
scattered throughout the United States and a number of foreign countries, and is 
spokesman for the airline pilot in his relationship with municipal, State, Federal, 
and international organizations. 

We appear here before vou today in support of the Department of Defense 

Career Incentive Act of 1955. 
We would like to state at the outset the reasons for our interest in this problem 
We are not here to represent any particular group. There is nothing in this 
egislation that will directly benefit our organization or its members except as 
uch benefit is derived in the overall national interest. We support this legisla- 
tion for the following reasons: 

1. We believe that this legislation is in the national interest It is our desire 
that the most capable people be drawn into the Defense Fstablishment of our 
country on a career basis. We believe further that this legislation will increase 
the efficiency of our armed services and will be an investment toward the solution 
of some of the current problems of the armed services. 

2. We believe that our studies and experience in the fields of wage theory, 
incentive systems, collective bargaining, and so forth, qualifies us to set forth an 
educated view on this subject. We, of course, are not here in connection with 
any project in collective bargaining and would not desire to have our appearance 
so construed. However, we hope that our testimony will be viewed with con- 
sideration for our experience in fields related to this legislation. 

The proposed adjustments in compensation are justified by any normal measure 
employed in establishing rates of compensation. 

In the establishment of rates of compensation, rules, and working conditions, 
normally an individual is entitled to at least the following considerations in the 
establishment of his level of income: 

1. The maintenance of his purchasing power—he is entitled to keep his wages 
in line with the cost of living. 

2. To share in the increased national productivity and thus enhance his stand- 
ard of living accordingly. If the ability of our industrial system to produce 
increases at a rate of 2 to 3 percent annually, an individual is entitled to share in 
that increased productivity in terms of either lower prices or increased earnings. 

3. To be compensated for any substantial change in job content or increased 
responsibility. 

By any of the foregoing measures, the adjustments which have been requested 
in the Department of Defense Career Incentive Act of 1955 are justified. 

However, in addition, there is an opportunity presented to the employer—in 
this case the Federal Government—in making the adjustments requested to 
aid in the solution of some urgent national problems. 

The increasingly complex nature of the machines, technology, and procedures 
necessary to our national defense require that turnover of highly trained, skilled, 
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and experienced personnel be minimized. Such rapid turnover not only jeop- 
ardizes efficiency but is uneconomical and wasteful. A private enterprise faced 
with a similar turnover problem would be unable to compete with another enter- 
prise maintaining a higher experience level. The orientation of the rates of 
compensation and incentives included in a pay system offer the best alternative 
available for minimizing turnover and inducing capable people to select a particu- 
lar career and persist in it. 

This legislation also offers an opportunity to reduce the high cost of training 
required by complexities of modern technology and the high cost of the machines 
employed. 

Rapid turnover means that new individuals must be constantly trained. To 
provide such training today is very expensive. We would like to give a few 
examples of training costs in the field in which we are most experienced. The 
Air Force has released figures estimating that it costs $120,000 to train an aviation 
cadet to the minimum experience level required in order that he may be assigned 
to a particular mission. We believe that this is a realistic figure. We know that 
a commercial airline operating today’s large and complex transport aircraft may 
spend $400 an hour or more to operate an aircraft for pilot training. If, after 
having invested $120,000 in the training of a pilot, only 3 years’ utilization is 
secured, the training cost alone is $40,000 a year. Since the individual may 
only be available for assignment to a particular mission for 1 year of that period, 
the cost for service may be $120,000 for 1 year. If, on the other hand, the indi- 
vidual is retained in service for 10 years or more, the training cost is, of course, 
amortized over a long period. It appears to us, therefore, that the problem is 
the simple one of trying to get as many years of amortization of the training cost 
as possible from each individual. This has long been recognized in civil com- 
mercial aviation where training costs are also high but the very small turnover 
in pilot personnel makes possible amortization over a long period. 

In the field of aviation, a pilot rapidly loses his competency unless he is kept 
either in training or in the performance of an assigned task. Retraining is very 
expensive. The national defense requires currently qualified people, and with 
the rapid changes today in the state of the art, this means people who are con- 
stantly keeping up with technological developments. 

\ reduction in the turnover will increase the level of experience, increase 
efficiency, and reduce accidents and waste. Any measure that will accomplish 
the foregoing must be viewed as an investment. 

For practical examples of the foregoing, we turn again to the aviation field in 
which we feel most competent. 

Accident statistics will demonstrate that there is a direct relationship between 
the level of experience of pilots and accidents. Figures released by the MATS 
First World-Wide Flight Safety Conference of July 21-23, 1954, showed that as 
of May 1954 the average level of experience of pilots in the Air Force was approxi- 
mately 2,247 flying hours. For the Military Air Transport Service, it was approx- 
imately 2,991. Commercial airline pilot’s average experience was over 7,500 
hours for first pilots and 4,000 hours for copilots. At least one airline averaged 
9,000 hours for first pilots and 4,000 hours for copilots. It was also demonstrated 
that there was a relationship between the number of accidents and the level of 
experience, with the larger number of accidents occurring in the lower experience 
levels. We all know that accidents, whether major or minor in nature, are 
extremely expensive, both in the destruction of equipment and personnel and in 
their indirect effects. 

It is our opinion that the complex technology of today’s aircraft and the pro- 
cedures under which they are employed will require a higher level of experience. 
We do not subscribe to the theory that future aircraft will be flown only by 
extremely young men of high stamina. We believe that they will be best flown 
by pilots who are well trained and have long experience. The writer has just 
completed a course in instrument flying in jet aircraft and his view remains 
unchanged on this point. 

As the level of experience increases, we believe that the efficiency will improve. 
Increased efficiency, of course, means a more effective national defense at a lower 
overall cost. 

The efficiency of our uniformed services depends upon the retention of the most 
capable and best qualified personnel. 

Our uniformed services are in direct competition for personnel with private 
enterprise. The rates of compensation, rules, working conditions, and prospects 
of advancement must be such that the uniformed services may attract adequate 
numbers of personnel and retain the most capable by encouraging them to make a 
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career in the Defense Establishment. We are all familiar with examples of pro- 
fessions and trades where inadequate compensation and career incentives have 
resulted in the most capable people leaving and going into some other endeavor. 
The result is that the less competent and ambitious individuals remain and lesser 
standards of performance must be accepted. This has been true, in our opinion, 
in the teaching profession where the rewards have been inadequate and, as a 
result, the most capable people, with the exception of those who are dedicated to 
their work, have gone into other lines of endeavor, and communities have had to 
lower their standards to fill teaching positions. The results have certainly not 
been in the public interest. While the parallel is not directly comparable, it is 
believed that the uniformed services cannot afford such a situation. 

In some instances, a capable representing organization has been capable of 
halting and reversing such a trend. In this case, the judgment and wisdom of 
Congress and the President must be the deciding factor. 

Incentive and hazard pay is necessary and performs important functions. 

We believe that the incentive system and hazard pay are a good investment 
and that this element of compensation should be maintained at a level where it 
performs its assigned functions. These functions are several. First, it attracts 
qualified people to a certain type of service and encourages them to stay in it. 
An example, of course, is flight duty where the extra pay for flying duty attracts 
people to an assignment which is often very hazardous and encourages them to 
stay in it. Secondly, flight and hazard pay encourages an individual to keep 
currently qualified in his particular line of endeavor. We consider this very 
important. There are too many people in important policymaking positions 
and administrative jobs today who are not currently informed and qualified in 
their field. Too many people who have been assigned to a desk job because of 
their technical knowledge have remained in that assignment long enough so that 
they are no longer technically current. Their judgments are being formed as a 
result of experiences of past years. In this age of rapid technological change, 
it is imperative that our policymaking and administrative people keep currently 
qualified in their field. This can only be accomplished by periodic participation 
in their field. I have been away from active day-to-day flying for 5 years. 
However, I have just completed the senior officers jet instrument familiarization 
course at Moody Air Force Base. This course enables individuals to familiarize 
themselves with current problems in instrument flying and traffic control in jet 
aircraft. It is amazing the misconceptions that can be formed in a few years 
of theoretical application to a subject rather than practical experience. 

In this connection, we strongly support the efforts of the Air Force to keep 
their senior officers current on technical problems and their making such an 
opportunity also available to selected civilians. We believe such programs are 
an excellent investment which will pay high dividends. 

I would also like to inject here that this most recent contact and conversations 
with the men in the Air Force impressed me very strongly on the need for this 
legislation. 

Third, whatever separate elements of compensation may be labeled, the net 
result is a certain level of compensation required to accomplish a certain objective. 
Incentive and hazard pay has been incorporated in the compensation structure of 
the uniformed services to accomplish a certain objective and it should be kept at a 
level that will do the job. To alter the relationship in the pay structure would 
have undesirable consequences in vital segments of our armed services. 

We have only a limited amount of airspace over our country which must be 
shared by the civil and the military. It is rapidly becoming more and more 
congested with resultant efficiency and safety problems. The solution of these 
problems and the efficient and safe utilization of the airspace require a high level 
of experience, morale, and training in the men who will be solving the problems 
and utilizing the airspace. 

We have directed some of our remarks directly to aviation because that is our 
particular field. However, we believe that they are equally applicable in other 
fields with similar problems. 

In closing, we would like to again express our appreciation to the members of this 
committee for making this presentation of our views possible. It is hoped that 
what we have had to say will be of help to you in your consideration of this 
important legislation. 


Chairman Russe.i. The next witness is Dr. Leslie W. Knott, 
Medical Director of the United States Public Health Service. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. LESLIE W. KNOTT, MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, | am 
Dr. Knott, Medical Director of the United States Public Health 
Service, and I have been asked to appear on behalf of members of 
our personnel to present this statement to you, copies of which have 
been submitted in advance. 

We do not wish to dwell on the provisions of the bill. We are sure 
vou are all familiar with them. They have been explained, and 
explained and will be explained more in detail by other representatives 
of the Department of Defense. 

L desire to state that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is in accord with the purposes and principles of the bill and 
recommends its enactment. 

The Public Health Service has had experiences similar to those of 
the other uniformed services with respect to the recruitment and 
retention of competent personnel, especially in the fields of medicine 
and science. These categories of personnel are in short supply and 
the Public Health Service finds itself in sharp competition with private 
practice and private employment which offer much more attractive 
remuneration. Although it is realized that the Government may 
never be able to compete with nongovernmental employment from a 
compensation point of view, we believe that this bill is sound in 
principle and will assist the Public Health Service in maintaining an 
adequate and competent staff to perform the functions and respon- 
sibilities which have been imposed upon it by the Congress. 

I thank vou for this opportunity of appearing before vou today. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Kefauver, you have any questions? 

Senator Krrauver. I just want to compliment the witness upon 
getting a whole lot into a short statement. He undoubtedly has had 
experience with Congressmen and Senators. We appreciate if 

Chairman Russeb.. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symincron. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russevy. Thank you, very much. 

Since the agenda for today was prepared, Mr. Charles E. Lofgren, 
national secretary of the Fleet Reserve Association has requested an 
opportunity to make a brief statement. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. LOFGREN, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Loreren. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Lofgren. I am 
the national secretary of the Fleet Reserve Association, which is an 
organization of career enlisted men in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, Active Fleet Reserve, and retired. 

My organization wholeheartedly supports the provisions of the 
career incentive bill and respectfully urges a favorable report from 
this committee. I listened with a great deal of interest this morning 
to the statement of Mr. Kennedy in which he mentioned the Philippine 
Scouts and, incidentally, the members of the Insular Force of the 
Navy. I am interested in the Insular Force of the Navy because 
some of my members are members of that group who receive one-half 
pay. These men, on the retired list from the Insular Force of the 
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Navy, were left out in the cold in the 1952, 4 percent increase on the 
Career Compensation Act rates. I made no issue on this subject 
before the hearings of the House subcommittee because I found 
nothing in the bill which would prevent them from receiving the rates 
of pay prescribed in the proposed measure. 

I have conterred with the representatives of the Navy Department 
and they have assured me that if this bill is enacted into law, my men 
in the Insular Force of the Navy will be proportionately taken care 
of by the rates prescribed in this bill, which would be 50 percent for 
the members of the Insular Force of the Navy in the Philippines and 
Guam. With that assurance, I have nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject of the Insular Force of the Navy. 

[t is not very often that a group of enlisted men has the opportunity 
to speak for their officers. My group is particularly interested in the 
recommendations made to this committee by the Secretary of Defense, 
that our ranking admirals and generals be more adequately provided 
for in the pay scales. 

I was present during the testimony before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs when our Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Carney, 
in answering questions from one of the members of the subcommittee 
had this to say: 

I came back here after the war as a rear admiral in the lower half, and my pay 
could buy less in the way of living standards in Washington than I was able to 
enjoy when I[ was a lieutenant commander with two young and expensive, growing 
children to take care of. 

Now, I have been in the Navy long enough to know that our rank- 
ing officers of the Navy, with the inadequate pay scales which have 
been provided them over the years, are unable to accumulate any 
substantial investments to provide for their families when they pass 
on. I know the additional problems, also, which fall on them socially 
and in their high positions. I should like to take just a moment or 
two to call to the attention of this Paeeeeee the fact that one of our 
ranking admirals, who died just a couple of years ago—Adm. Forrest 
Sherman—a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

When he died, there accrued to his widow a pension from the 
Veterans’ Administration amounting to only $87 per month. | 
served with a distinguished naval officer more than 40 years ago when 
[ was on my first enlistment in the Navy. This officer later rose to 
four-star admiral rank. During the past year, it was a pleasure for 
me to have responded to a request from the members of my branch 
at Newport, R. I., to assist the widow of this four-star retired admiral] 
in adjudicating her claim before the Veterans’ Administration for 
pension. 

Strange as it may seem, this widow of a four-star admiral who gave 
45 years of his life in the service of his country and in the service of 
the Navy and the Nation, winds up with a pension from the Veterans’ 
Administration of a paltry $54.18 a month, and, were it not for the 
fact that he served during the period of the Spanish-American War, 
oat pension would have amounted to $50.40 a month for the widow 
of a four-star admiral. 

tf urge this committee to give due consideration to the recommenda- 
tion of the Sec retary of Defe nse, and provide more adequate com- 
pensation for our admirals and our generals. 
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A couple of years ago I read a paper which had been prepared by one 
of the Assistant Chiefs of the Bureau of Naval Personnel on the careers 
of our naval officers. 

In that paper, it was indicated that a naval officer reaches the 
zenith of his career as a captain, from which there are only very few 
who are selected to flag rank. Those who are selected must necessarily 
be outstanding and they must pass not only through the selection 
process, but also the selection for retention process and it is for 
these officers who have given their life to the service of their country, 
that I plead with this committee for fair consideration of the proposal 
which was recommended by the Secretary of Defense. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that as one who wore 
the blue shirt of an enlisted man for many years, I appreciate the 
opportunity of presenting to you gentlemen, the plea of the career 
enlisted men of my organization that their officers be adequately 
compensated. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Kefauver, any questions? 

Senator Kerauver. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.Lu. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. No questions. 

Chairman Russevyi. Thank you very much. 

Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, who is likewise the 
president of the Reserve Officers Association, had intended to testify 
in support of this bill, but he was unavoidably called out of the city 
today. He asked that his statement be inserted into the record and 


it will appear in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT BY Bric. Gen. Strom THURMOND, PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


As president of the Reserve Officers Association, I would like to point out that 
this association is organized for one purpose, and that is to support a policy which 
will provide adequate national security for this country. We believe it is in the 
interest of national security to attract the highest type of personnel to make a 
career in the service. We think the enactment of this legislation will help accom- 
plish this purpose. 

The Reserve Officers Association is happy to have the opportunity to support 
as strongly as possible the enactment of legislation to increase the pay of uniform 
military personnel. 

The alarming rate at which both officers and men are ieaving the services and 
the difficulty with which new personnel are recruited presents a most serious 
threat to our national security. This, in substantial part, is a reflection of the low 
morale of many members of the military service. 

No military service is stronger than the morale and enthusiasm of its personnel. 
One important influence on morale is the question of military pay. While there 
are many who for patriotic reasons are most anxious to serve in the military forces, 
the sheer economics of the world in which we live today requires each to consider 
the financial support he can afford to his family or dependents. It would, perhaps, 
be well if through some magic military personnel did not require payment for their 
services. Unfortunately, the facts are that their families and their interests require 
the same financial support as their contemporaries in civilian life. In some cases 
due to the complexities of military life their living costs are much higher. 

In October 1949, Congress enacted the Career Compensation Act. While this 
was an improvement in the pay situation which existed at that time, no one argued 
that the pay schedule established by that act was completely inadequate. In 
May 1952, Congress again enacted legislation which gave a 4 percent increase in 
pay to military personnel along with certain increases in the rental and sub- 
sistence allowance. 
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During this same period of 6 years industry has granted its workers various 
increases in pay and the civilian employees of the Government have received 
substantial salary increases. It is probable that in no case has salary kept up 
with the spiraling costs of living, but members of the military service are far 
behind their contemporaries in civil life. It is unreasonable to assume that military 
men will remain in the service unless their income bears more relationship to the 
cost of living. Accordingly, this bill has been called a bill to promote career 
incentive in the services. 

Furthermore, the cost to the Government resulting from the high military 
turnover is prohibitive—not only in dollars and cents but, more importantly in 
readiness of our military structure. 

In the opinion of the Reserve Officers Association the enactment of such legis- 
lation is a must. 

The association recognizes that the approach to these pay increases is unique 
and in that it provides increases in relation to the amount of service and the at- 
tained rank of an individual. It is probable that there will be those who offer 
other plans such as a flat salary increase for all hands. 

It is not the intention of the association to enter into arguments as to how the 
pay is increased. It believes that a pay increase is vital, long overdue, and must 
be enacted. Accordingly, it is fully supporting this bill as introduced, but if, in 
the wisdom of the Congress, some other plan to increase pay is deemed more 
appropriate then it will support that proposition with equal force. 

We were pleased that the House saw fit to provide an increase of retired pay 
for military personnel who were retired for physical disability prior to the enact- 
ment of the Career Compensation Act. 

A substantial percentage of those retired for physical disability in the category 
mentioned above were retired as a result of wounds received in action. 

It is our belief that officers retired for physical disability prior to October 1, 
1949, should be entitled to the same increase of percentage of retired pay as 
officers retired for physical disability after October 1, 1949. 

We are grateful that the House of Representatives saw fit to provide an in- 
crease in pay for officers retired for physical disability prior to October 1, 1949, 
but think that the increase should be more liberal than the percentage provided 
in the House bill. 

We thank you for the opportunity to have submitted our position on this im- 
portant legislation. 


Chairman Russe.u. Mr. Allen, does that take care of the witnesses 
and questions, except the departmental witnesses on the details? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeutu. Very well. We will now proceed with the 
departmental witnesses under the leadership of Admiral Grenfell. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. W. GRENFELL, CHAIRMAN, 
INTERSERVICE COMMITTEE (CAREER TASK FORCE) 


Admiral Grenrevi. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
[ am Rear Adm. E. W. Grenfell. A few months ago the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense appointed me to be Chairman of the Interservice 
Committee to make a study and prepare a proposed Career Incentive 
Act to be presented to the Congress. 

This committee, of course, is here today to hear from representatives 
of all four of our services. We are prepared to give you what we hope 
will be an expeditious and brief explanation, section by section of the 
bill, and for that purpose, we have chosen Captain Martineau of the 
Navy to give most of the presentation, with the exception that Colonel 
Corbin of the Air Force and I will give small sections of it in defense 
of incentive pay for hazardous duty in air and submarines. We would 
welcome at any time, questions which your committee might have. 

Captain Martineau is fully qualified to answer any questions. 

Chairman Russett. Very well, Captain Martineau, you may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. DAVID L. MARTINEAU, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY 


Captain Martineau. Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, we 
plan to use this screen here for a portion of the illustration of these 
proposed pay tables. I would like now to proceed, Mr. Chairman, 
with the sectional analysis of this bill. 

First, section 1 contains the proposed title of the bill: namely, the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955. Before proceeding with section 2, I 
would like very briefly to summarize why the need and why the 
urgency for this type of legislation. 

As the committee has heard, we are losing our young officers and 
experienced key enlisted men at prohibitive rates. With the assistance 
of the Selective Service Act, it is possible for us to replace these losses 
numerically, but we must do so with inexperienced officers and raw 
recruits. 

Now, this, of course is lowering our experience and skills level below 
the required standards. It has adversely affected our combat and 
operational readiness. It is adding a huge and expensive burden to 
our training facilities and it is causing an enormous and wasteful 
turnover of personnel. 

Before proceeding now, Mr. Chairman, with section 2 of the bill 
which proposes that new pay tables be substituted for those dealing 
with basic pay of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
persons, we have prepared a series of three closely related charts 


which I believe will facilitate the presentation of this matter to the 
committee. 


With these charts, we hope to show present pay, the amount of 
increase proposed, the percentage increase over the proposed pay, 
and to show the relationship between the pay structure originally 
recommended by the Hook Commission in 1948, existing law, and the 
proposed tables in this bill. 

(There is inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed charts 
used for demonstration purposes. ) 
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Proceeding first with the table for officers. Mr. Chairman, I will 
briefly explain the format of this chart. It is a simplified version of 
the pay table contained in existing law. The vertical columns indi- 
cate the eight permanent grades for officers from second lieutenant 
to major general and the horizontal lines proceeding across the table, 
of course, indicate the vears of service. Starting with the column of 
basic pay shown on the left, this is the starting pay for each grade, 
from second lieutenant to major general. 

That starting pay, under the philosophy of the Hook Commission, 
and contained in existing law is endorsed by the Congress. That 
starting pay continues the same, without change until in each of the 
grades we approach what is called the career or promotional pattern; 
the average promotional pattern. It is within this area for each of 
the grades that officers commence to receive what we call an ingrade 
increase every 2 years until reaching the 18th year service point when 
the increase is granted every 4 years. Now, that increase for all the 
grades below 18 years, is approximately $15, until reaching the 18 
year point where, for those who receive it in the middle grades, it 
approximately doubles to $30. 

This, as I say, is existing law. It is within 1 percent of the basic 
pay that was proposed by the Hook Commission in 1949. The Hook 
proposal as you will recall, Mr. Chairman, was introduced into the 
Congress and carefully considered in 1949, but in enacting those pay 
scales, the Congress made a flat 5-percent reduction across the board 
to the Hook recommendations. In 1952, Congress increased the 
basic pay by a flat 4 percent. That is why I say the present pay is 
approximately 1 percent less than the basic pay recommended by the 
Hook Commission in 1949. 

Chairman Russetu. However, in 1952 the Congress did increase 
some allowances and collateral provisions more than the Hook Com- 
mission had recommended, did it not? 

Captain Martineau. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman, in 1952, 
as part of that same bill. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes. 

Captain Martineau. Congress provided for a 14-percent increase 
in the allowances for quarters and subsistence. They are, of course, 
only paid to the active-duty personnel and that increase in allowance 
compensated for the increase in the cost of living as it had increased 
from 1949 to 1952. 

Chairman Russe.y. Well, the net upshot of it was that parti- 
cularly in the lower grades, when you consider the increases in the 
allowances, they really did not suffer as compared to the recommenda- 
tions of the Hook Commission; did they? 

Captain Martineau. Well, that brought it up to approximately 
what the Hook Commission had recommended 3 years before. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is right. They were a little late getting 
it, but they finally did. They did not receive what the Defense 
Department recommended in 1952, of course. 

Captain Martineau. That is correct. I believe that the Depart- 
ment had recommended a 10-percent increase in basic pay and 
allowances and the Congress provided for a 4-percent basic pay and 
14-percent allowances, which are paid only to the active-duty per- 
sonnel. 
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Now, this next panel, Mr. Chairman, shows the amount of dollar 
increase proposed for each of the ranks. 

As has been frequently pointed out, under this bill there is ao in- 
crease proposed or recommended for any officer with less than 3 years 
of service. We indicated that with the yellow band. 

We have repeated the usual starting pay at the 3-year point in 
order to furnish a comparison for the proposed increase which of 
course will commence at the 3-year point in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the bill. 

Chairman Russge.u. Just a moment. I would like to know why 
you have extended that lieutenant junior grade to over 14 years of 
service. Now, does a man stay in the service that long at that rank? 
I did not think it was possible. 

Captain Martineau. Mr. Chairman, first let me say that the 
longevity increases shown in this pattern are those provided in the 
existing law. 

Now, specifically to answer your question, that was extended in 
1949 in order to provide for the former enlisted man who has enlisted 
and who has about 8 or 9 or 10 years of service before he comes into 
the ensign grade at about the 8- to 10-year point. We want to provide 
him some incentive, of course, for working into the next higher grade. 
And so the ingrade increases are extended to 14 years. 

Now, as to the officer who first comes into his military service as 
first or second lieutenant grade, there are none of them who are still 
lieutenants by the time they reach that age of service. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes. 

Captain Martineau. Now, in this next panel, Mr. Chairman, we 
have shown in red what we term the career incentive increases. It 
is shown in dollars here for the various grades at the various points 
of service. 

By this means the group in the Defense Department that worked 
on this bill increased the normal ingrade increase at certain selected 
critical points of service in order to provide additional incentive for 
officers at those points in the junior grades where they are faced with 
the decision of either remaining in the military service or returning 
to civilian life. 

The dollar increases shown here in the blue includes this additional 
career-incentive increase, and you will see the increase is approxi- 
mately double for the second lieutenant and the first lieutenant at 
the 3-year service point because that is perhaps the most critical point 
we have for the young officer. 

The officer coming on duty today in any of the armed services— 
most of them are serving 3 years of obligated service, during that time, 
of course, they acquire considerable training and experience and they 
become definitely useful, very useful and we want them very much; 
but they are leaving after their obligated service in prohibitive 
numbers. 

For that reason, we recommend a double increase at these 3-year 
points for the lieutenants, and single additional increases at these 
other points. 

I might say at this point, Mr. Chairman, before we show the next 
panel, which will be the sum, the total new pay, that the Defense De-~ 
partment returned to the original Hook recommendations in 1948 be- 
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cause that is considered to be still the best study showing the proper 
relationship between skill and responsibilities of the various grades of 
military service. 

The Hook Commission, comprising Mr. Hook and other distin- 
gulshed businessmen, as you will recall, studied this matter very care- 
fully with a full staff for over a year and it is still considered the best 
relative study. So we started out with those original recommenda- 
tions. 

The Hook pay structure was increased by 4 percent to reflect the 
action taken by Congress in 1952, and in addition by these career in- 
centives at these selected points to accomplish the basic purpose, 
which is to give to the younger man who is faced with this decision of 
either remaining with the military or returning to civilian life, to give 
him an immediate substantial increase to make it attractive for him, 
now, to stay in. 

Secondly, it is to provide incentives at later points in his career 
so that it will be worth while to him, as he sees it, in his eyes, to remain, 
not just another 1 or 2 years but to remain for longer periods and, 
preferably, make it a career. 

That is why we have seen fit to do this, and we consider it of equal 
importance to apply these additional increases to a normal or what 
you might term “a dynamic promotion pattern.’ 

In other words, the outstanding young officer in service today is 
going to be promoted about these dates—— 

Chairman Russeuu. I was going to ask you if the pattern followed 
the average length of service in these grades, starting with grade O-1. 

Captain MarTINEAU. Yes, normally you might say that the first 
half of this pattern represents the normal in the service. Each of the 
services varies, of course, according to their particular requirements. 

Now, those additional incentives shown in red of $15.60 are placed 
at the points where outstanding officers are hitting the promotion 
points for the first time. 

Chairman Russe_yt. Have you made any study to ascertain the 
average length of service of an ensign in the Navy before he is promoted 
to jumior grade? 

Captain Martineau. We have made a very careful study. 

Chairman Russetyt. How long does the average man serve as 
ensign? 

Captain Martineau. A young man coming into any of the services 
as ensign or second lieutenant is being promoted, if he is qualified, 
after 18 months’ service. 

Chairman Russe.y. Eighteen months? 

Captain Martineau. Yes, sir. He is then spending about 3 
to 3% years as a first lieutenant, at which time he is promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant in the Navy or Army captain, about his fifth 
year of service, and then between his 10th and 12th year of service, if he 
is selected by the selection board, he is promoted to lieutenant 
commander or major grade. 

About his 14th to 16th year of service he is being promoted, if se- 
lected, to the commander or lieutenant colonel grade. 

Chairman Russe... Well now, does the great majority get into any 
trouble at all in being promoted, or do they? You talk about being 
selected. 
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Captain Martineau. The situation, Mr. Chairman, is this—— 

Chairman Russeiu. There are very few of them who do not get 
selected without difficulty up to the grade of lieutenant colonel? 

Captain Martineau. Under present conditions, Mr. Chairman, 
while our services are so expanded that the number of officers that 
we require on active duty far exceeds the number of available regular 
career Officers, and while it is necessary for us to go out and call out the 
reserves into active duty, we have need for every qualified regular 
officer—and if the selection board in the lower grades finds after ex- 
amining a lieutenant that he is qualified, they are being authorized 
by the respective Secretaries to promote about 90 to 95 percent of the 
young men. 

Of course, as we proceed to the senior grades, Congress has placed 
a strict limitation. 

If we are going to have a flow of promotions and if we are going to 
have vigorous, able officers, able to perform their duties in the field, in 

he air and on the seas, in the higher grades, we must be able to pro- 
mote comparatively young men in there. With the grade limitations 
imposed by law, we cannot promote them all. Therefore it must be 
on a best-fitted basis. ‘So the attrition is higher in the higher grades 
until, when you come finally to those who are considered for flag and 
ceneral officer rank, you find os at only 10 or 15 percent of the captains 
and colonels who have spent 25 or 30 years in service, can be selected 
for flag rank, although many more of them are well qualified and would 
make excellent ge eral and flag officers 

Now, removing that one panel, Mr. Chairman, this one shows 
simply the new pay that reflects the dollar increase that we have 
shown before, and it shows no increase in any pay for under 3 years 
service; it is the same as the present pay. 

Of course, as I have pointed out, the new pay at 3 years continues 
without change until we come over here to the career pattern, where 
the great majority of the officers in each of those grades are situated. 

Now, removing that panel, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present 
another picture. This shows the percentage increase. Again, we see 
there is no increase recommended for the officers under 3 years service 
and that is shown, of course, by the zero increase. 

Commencing at the 3-year service point, the largest percentage 
increase recommended in this bill for the officers’ pay table is at the 
second lieutenant point, the second lieutenant or ensign who has 
completed 3 years service, and who will get 25 percent inerease over 
his present pay. 

Pa, Russevu. There are not many of them? 

Captain Martrnnav. There are not many of them at the 3-year 
point, though there are some because we take some men from the 
enlisted ranks. 

The bulk who have completed 3 years service are lieutenant junior 
grade or first lieutenant, and they get a 22 percent increase over their 
pay as first lieutenants. Then this career pattern continues on up. 
through the promotion to where the O-3 grade will get about 13 or 14 
pe recent increase, as shown here. That is carried on up into the major 
grades and gradually diminishes as they reach the higher grades. 

That —or the table, Mr. Chairman, for the commissioned 
officers and I hope that reviews the general philosophy, because we 
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can now proceed faster into the warrant officers table, which I will 
show in exactly the same way. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, would it not be well for the 
purposes of the record for the Captain to furnish for the record those 
tables that he has shown there? 

Chairman Russeuiu. Well, I had assumed that the Captain would 
furnish those to the reporter to have them printed in the record. 

Captain Martineau. The table I have just completed is essentially 
the same as the one on page 43 of the booklet that you have in your 
hand. 

Senator Kerauver. I was going to ask if it is exactly the same. 

Captain Martineau. It is exactly the same. 

Senator Kerauver. And exactly the same as page 6A of the com- 
mittee print? 

Captain Marrineav. It is. 

Chairman Russe. I think it ought to appear in the record here. 

Captain Martineau. We will introduce that. 

Chairman Russe.u. In connection with your specific testimony 
here, you ought to put these tables in the record. 

Captain Martineau. We plan to do that. They will be intro- 
duced at this point, with your permission. 

(Table inserted previously opposite page 284.) 

Captain Martineau. If you are ready, can we proceed to the 
warrant officers? 

Chairman Russeti. You may proceed. 

(There is inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed charts 
used for demonstration purposes:) 
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Captain Marrineav. This table now shows the present pay for the 
four grades of warrant officers provided by the existing law. Using 
the same format, and proceeding horizontally it indicates the years 
of service. 

There is no increase recommended for warrant officers with less 
than 2 years of service, although I might add that we have very few 
warrant officers in the service who have less than 2 years of service. 

Chairman Russevu. Nearly all of them come from the enlisted 
personnel? 

Captain Martineau. Nearly all, with very few exceptions. 
Almost all of them come from the enlisted grades and they have had 
considerable service already. 

The line here indicates the average career or promotional pattern 
for the warrant officers. 

There is no increase in the pay at the 2-year point for these warrant 
grades until they have reached the sixth-year service point. 

At that time and every 2 years thereafter warrant officers in the 
first three grades would receive approximately a $7.80 increase for 
every 2 years’ service. 

Senior warrant officer, the W-4 grade, is provided with a $15 
ingrade increase comparable to other commissioned officers. 

Senator Kerauver. Captain, how do the percentages run if you 
compare them with the commissioned officers? 

Captain Martineau. The ingrade increases, sir? 

Senator Knrauver. The increases as compared to the commissioned 
officer for the warrant officers. 

Captain Martineau. This particular picture here, Senator 
Kefauver, is the present pay. We have not come to the increases yet. 
I am going to develop the new pay, This is the present pay right now. 

The 4 warrant grades roughly correspond, Senator, with the 4 
lower commissioned grades for the middle pay periods. I think that 
will be a little clearer as we proceed. 

Senator Krrauver. I am looking at page 44 of the pamphlet. 

Captain Martineau. Page 44 shows the warrant officer table. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well, I think that is clear. Let us see 
what the increases are. 

Captain Martineau. Now, I will show the dollar increase. This 
panel shows the dollar increase proposed. 

Again, there is no increase recommended for any warrant officers 
with less than 2 years’ service. Commencing with the second year 
the basic pay proposed under this bill returns to the basic pay recom- 
mended by the Hook Commission in 1948, as increased by about 4 
percent or as necessary to provide at least 6 percent increase over 
present pay. 

That basic pay continues without change until reaching the sixth- 
year point when pay for periods thereafter increase by applying 
ingrade increases of approximately $7.80 in the three lower grades 
and $15 in the senior grades. 

Senator Kerauver. Why do you skip over the third and fourth 
years? Do they enlist for a time 

Captain Martineau. Well, Senator, that corresponds to the 
portion of the officers’ table where there are no ingrade increases 
provided by the existing law until they reach what is termed the 
normal career or promotional pattern. 
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Existing law provides no increase in starting pay until they reach 
the 6-year point and we have made no changes in that. Under 
existing law a warrant officer with less than 6 years of service has no 
ingrade increases and he does not commence to be paid those until 
he has 6 years or more in the service. 

I might say that all warrant officers, almost without exception, when 
they start in the warrant grade have at least 6 years’ service. I think 
there is only one of the armed services today who are promoting en- 
listed men into the warrant grade with as little as 6 years’ service. 

The average is about 10 years at present, between 10 and 14 years, 
' where the senior enlisted men will be promoted by a board, promoted 
into the warrant officer grade W-1. 

Then, by the warrant officer bill enacted last spring by the Congress, 
the man in the lowest warrant grade is required to be considered by a 
selection board, and if found qualified is promoted after not more 
than 3 years in the lower warrant grade. 

The law stipulates that he must spend not more than 6 years in the 
W-2 grade, not more than 6 years in the W-3 grade and then he is 
finally promoted into the senior grade and w ill retire, other things 
permitting, with 30 years’ service for most of those in the W-4 grade. 

Senator Knrauver. Captain, what has been your attrition experi- 

ence with warrant officers, what percentage of them leave the service 
as compared with commissioned officers? 

Captain Martineau. A much smaller percentage, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. I must say that I have had some experiences 
from which I have felt that the warrant officers perhaps were not being 
treated quite as well when it comes to compensation and benefits, at 
least in the lower grades, when you compare what they get and the 
benefits they get when they are lieutenants (jg.), and full Yieutenants. 

[ have had a couple of experiences. I remember one where a warrant 
officer was the pilot of a plane and a first lieutenant was there and the 
first lieutenant was not a pilot, he could not be a pilot and yet the 
lieutenant was getting considerably more compensation than the man 
who had apparently better training and experience than the lieutenant. 

Then, when we got to the base, the lieutenant went to the officers’ 
quarters where he had better treatment, quarters and a club and so on 
better than the warrant officer, who found his quarters somewhere 
else, not nearly as good. 

Now, here you have two men and one was better qualified apparently 
than the other. 

Captain Martineau. I would like to say, Senator, there is a good 
deal in what you say and that is remedied to a large degree in “this 
proposed pay table, because the proposed pay structure for the war- 
rant officers combined with the Warrant Officers Act enacted last 
spring by the Congress, we believe, will provide a more invigorated 
program for able, energetic men, a finer career than anything they have 
had so far. 

I would like to indicate here that we departed slightly from the 
original Hook pay structure following the formula that we have for all 
other grades. For the W-1 grade an extra $25 per month increase 
was applied across the board to the W-1 grade. 

Then, to preserve the differential and to provide a proper career 
incentive for the other grades, an additional increase was provided 
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in the middle grades which you will see in a moment when we are 
showing the percentage increases. 

Chairman Russeiu. What service is there where the W-1 was with 
less than 6 years? 

Captain Martineau. Not less than 6 years—I think the Air Force 
is making warrant officers with between 6- and 8-year service in certain 
specialties. 

Chairman Russe.u. I assumed it was the Air Force. 

Senator Kmrauver. Now, the situation I was referring to a moment 
ago was a naval warrant officer. 

Captain Martineau. A naval warrant? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Captain Martineau. Well, we have a few warrant officers that are 
qualified pilots and they are older and experienced men. It is quite 
possible that the warrant that you had contact with, Senator, had 
considerably more flying experience than perhaps the voung officer 
who was with him and he perhaps was a more experienc ed man, 
more capable pilot because he had been doing it longer. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, not only more experienced, but the 
young fellow that was with him was not rated as a pilot at all. I 
mean, he could not make for some reason—he was not entitled to 
make certain kinds of landings and they would not have sent him out 
with a plane at all, whereas the warrant officer was qualified and yet 
this young lieutenant with him was getting more compensation. 

Chairman Russeiu. I could agree that the man with the qualifica- 
tions should get more compensation than the other; but es 
officers get more compensation than the lheutenant junior grades, i 
that not right? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I wish I had the figures, and I had them 
at the time, but if you compare page 43 here with your compensation 
there for warrant officers, they do get more—6 years, O-1, that is the 
lieutenant junior grade, is it not, he gets $300-—— 

Captain Martrneau. An QO-2, let us say, a first lieutenant of 
6-year service under the proposed bill, he would get $351 basic pay— 
now, the warrant officer, and most of the warrant officers are people 
with considerably more service, under this table, and we have not 
shown it here yet, Senator—— 

Senator Kerauver. Well, a W-2 with 6 years of service at present 
would get $264 but plus $23? 

Captain Martineau. This one here, this new picture that we have 
here, we have shown here, Senator, the proposed increase, the new 
pay, in the red. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, that is considerably lower than a com- 
missioned lieutenant junior grade or a lieutenant, full lieutenant. 

Captain Martineau. Well, a full lieutenant—— 

Chairman Russevu. He starts much lower but as a matter of fact 
a lieutenant junior grade has less to start with, but the warrant officer 
does as a rule have many more years of service than a lieutenant 
junior grade. 

Captain Martineau. That is correct. 

Chairman Russexu. That puts his pay up considerably, does it not? 

Captain Martineau. The warrant officer in the W-2 grade is 
probably a man with 14 to 18 years of service. 
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Going back to this picture, let us take the point with 18 years of 
service. Here you see, he is getting $351 a month under the proposed 
bill. A first heutenant with 4 years of service, which is an average 
amount of service for the first lieutenants, under the proposed bill 
will get $335, which is less. 

Now, Senator, you cannot compare warrant officers and young 
commissioned officers for the same periods of service because warrant 
officers enter the grade with much more service. A man does not 
become the lowest grade of warrant officer until he has already 
acquired between about 8 to 14 years service, whereas the commis- 
sioned officer enters the grade with zero years of service. 

Furthermore, a commissioned officer can only spend a certain length 
of time in that grade and if he is not promoted, then he is eliminated. 

Chairman Russe... Is a warrant officer considered a commissioned 
officer or noncommissioned officer or what? 

Captain Martineau. A warrant officer in the senior grades is 
commissioned. 

The custom has varied among the services. The Navy has always 
regarded the senior grade warrant officer as a commissioned warrant 
officer. 

Now, under existing law, the new warrant officer law passed by 
Congress, the three senior warrant grades are known as chief warrant 
officers and the W-4 is known as a commissioned warrant officer, 
as he has always been known in the Navy. 

Senator Keravuver. Captain, I assume that someone has spoken 
for the warrant officers in connection with these pay increases. 

Captain Martineau. They have spoken, Senator, and we feel 
that we have responded, because there has been a bigger increase 
made in the warrant officer bill and a greater revision than in either 
the officers or enlisted men. 

I would like to show you now, Senator, the percentage increases 
the amounts that the proposed pay are greater than the present pay. 

You will see that in the lower warrant grades, the minimum in- 
crease is 14% percent, and it reaches a maximum of 22% percent over 
existing pay and that continues at a very favorable percentage in- 
crease into the next warrant grade. 

This one, for instance, at 14 years receives an 18 percent increase. 
Now, that reduces down to as low as 6 percent, but you have virtually 
no warrant officers with this samall amount of service and the in- 
creases are as shown by percentages here for the next two grades. 

Senator Krerauver. These warrant officers who are pilots, have 
thay been given, because of the fact that they are pilots, special 
consideration? 

Captain Martineau. Well, they receive incentive pay for the 
performance of hazardous duty. 

Senator Kerauver. Just as the air forces do? 

Captain Martineau. Exactly. 

Senator Krrauver. And as the naval pilots do? 

Captain Martineau. That is right, Senator. When we come to 
the incentive pay tables, we will show that. 

Now, there is an incentive pay for the performance of aviation and 
submarine duty and that is on a grade basis under the present law 
and, of course, there is a particular rate of incentive pay provided for 
the warrant officers. 
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Actually, though, there is only a handful of warrant officer pilots 
in either the Navy or the Air Force today, a very small number. 

Senator Kerauver. How many, do you know? 

Captain Martineau. Well, I believe it is less than—— 

Admiral Grenrevi. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak, I know quite a 
bit about the warrant officers program, having studied it. 

I think that we only have one warrant officer left in the Navy who 
is a pilot, and I can explain the reason for that. 

The warrant officer is a specialist. Today we have no warrant 
officers category for aviation pilot, where they may come up purely 
as an airman in the Navy; the warrant officer is specialized, he is a 
specis alist in electronics, a machinist, carpenter, and so forth. 

So, when he becomes a warrant officer, he becomes a warrant officer 
in a specialty. 

We have no aviation specialty in the warrant ranks or enlisted 
gr rades and in enlisting, a man has to ordinarily become one of these 

irious specialists, such as machinists and so on, and if this man does 
want to become a pilot, then he becomes an officer pilot. That is why 
there has been this dwindling number of warrant officer pilots, and the 
reason for that one left in the Navy is that he is an old, very excellent 
pilot left over from a pre-World War II enlisted pilot program; he was 
a pilot many years ago. Now we do not have any berth in the war- 
rant officer rank for aviation and if he wants that then he has to be- 
come an officer. 

Senator Kurauver. Admiral, it must have been about 3 years ago 
that I was at the naval air station at Memphis on some particular 
occasion, and I talked with quite a number of warrant officers who 
were pilots at that time. They were pilots and they were receiving 
less compensation than the lieutenant junior grades and less benefits 
and no club, and yet they performed, to my mind, far more expert 
and invaluable services than did the lieutenants. 

As I say, there was quite a number at that time, and there I had 
that matter brought forcibly to my attention. 

I do not know how many there are there now, I have not been there 
recently. 

Admiral Grenrewu. I think there is only one today, sir. 

Now, we have these men in the warrant ranks who stay primarily 
in their specialty, such as machinists, such as aircraft maintenance, 
such as electronics; they enlist in those specialties and so when they 
come to becoming warrant officers, most of their duties must be per- 
formed in a shop or aboard a repair ship. 

The warrant officer is very valuable to us and he is a tremendous 
help, of course. 

One other thing, the warrant officer does retain his specialty, whereas 
the young officer must assume more and more responsibilities as he 
goes from rank to rank and soon he is of much more value than the 
warrant officer because his experience has been much broader. 

Colonel Corsry. Mr. Chairman, in all of the armed services there 
are 659 rated warrant officers. 

Chairman Russety. You mean that is the total number in all of 
the services of warrant officers? 

Colonel Corpin. Yes, sir; flying. 

Chairman Russgeuu. Oh, flying? 

Colonel Corsin. Yes. 
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Senator Kerauver. How many do you have in the Navy on your 
list, flying warrant officers? 

Admiral GRENFELL. We have one, to the best of my knowledge, we 
only have one left. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have some six hundred-odd in the Air 
Force? 

Colonel Cornin. Three hundred in the Army and the remainder in 
the Air Force, of course. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, are not these warrant officers really your 
best technicians and skilled men that we have been talking about here 
so much? 

Captain Martineau. Extremely valuable, Senator. A warrant 
officer is a man who has attained his skill by practical experience. He 
is the man who has come up from the shop, so to speak, he has come up 
from the enlisted ranks by learning his trade, by actual practice. 

He has not had some of the advanced technical educational benefits 
of the commissioned officers, but he is a practical expert in many 
fields. 

Senator Kerauver. What if a warrant officer with, say, 6 years of 
service wanted to become a commissioned officer, what chance is there 
for him? 

Captain Martineau. He has an excellent chance. The Navy, like 
the other services, is desperate for young Regular officers today. 
Those in the warrant or the enlisted grades who can meet the quali- 
cations are being commissioned. 

| think you w vould be interested to know that just last month the 
Navy selected 200 enlisted men, petty officers, senior petty officers, 
to commission as ensigns in the Regular Navy for careers. They will 
rate just exactly the same as a gr aduate from the Naval Ac ademy from 
here on out, they will be in the same competition for promotion, they 
will have the same assignments, and the same applies to warrant 
officers, if they feel they are qualified, they have every opportunity 
in the world to become commissioned officers and go to flag rank if 
they qualify. 

Senator Kmrauver. Why should the chief warrant officer, the top 
one, for instance, there, why should he not be allowed the same 
housing benefits and whatnot as the lieutenant junior grades? 

Captain Martineau. I do not know of any case where they are 
not, Senator. 

Where I have been shipmates with them, we have always eaten in 
the same mess, the warrant officers eat in the same mess and have 
the same quarters on board ship, as the other young officers of com- 
missioned rank. 

Senator Kerauver. That was not true 2 or 3 years ago, was it? 

Admiral Grenre.u. Senator Kefauver, it may be possible that you 
got in with a group of old chief aviation pilots that we have had. We 
had a large group of about 500 or 600 chief pilots who were aviation 
pilots left over from World War II who were very able pilots and 
many of whom were officers during the war and then chose to revert 
back to chief, those were chief aviation pilots. 

We do not make them any more because of the fact that we would 
rather have them as officers and they can become officers. 

Now, just recently, the Chief of Naval Personnel was authorized 
to select a large group of those chief aviation pilots to become officer 
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pilots because we need pilots so badly. Maybe that is the group 
that you ran into. 

Senator Kerauver. No; that is not the group. 

Admiral GRENFELL. Well, I am sorry. 

Senator Kerauver. And when I asked, when we had finished our 
journey, I learned that the lieutenant was going to the officers’ 
quarters and the warrant officer who had flown the plane and was 
more capable, he had to go to the enlisted men’s quarters, Is that 
not the case now? 

Captain Marrineav. I have before me, Senator, speaking further 
on this, the Navy Statistics Book of November 30, and as Admiral 
Grenfell points out, we have one warrant officer who is a rated pilot 
in the Navy. 

Senator Kerauver. I was asking about the quarters. 

Captain Martineau. A warrant officer, when he is on a station, is 
given the same quarters to the best of my knowledge that an ensign 
or junior grade lieutenant would have, and I think the senior warrant 
officer would be considered to receive quarters comparable to an Army 

captain or in some cases of an Army major, because he roughly “approx- 
imates that grade, the W-4 roughly approximates the major’s Gat, 
W-3 approximates the captain’s grade, W-2 the first lieutenant, W- 
the second lieutenant [indicating]. 

Chairman Russsuiu. I am sorry, I was pretty occupied for the 
moment, and I did not hear the statement about these noncommis- 
sioned pilots. 

Admiral GRENFELL. Chief aviation pilots. 

Chairman Russe. I did not hear you. 

Admiral GRENFELL. We are about to select a reasonable number, 
I don’t know the exact number, but I believe between two and three 
hundred, to take them up and make them officers, as pilots, because 
we need pilots for the transport service, and so forth. 

Senator Russety. No; I think you started to say something about 
commissioning enlisted personnel who had reverted to noncommis- 
sioned status. 

Admiral Grenre... After World War II? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Admiral GRENFELL. Many of them reverted back to chief aviation 
pilots for purposes of future retirement. 

Chairman Russevit. And he would not be a warrant officer, he 
would be a noncommissioned officer? 

Admiral GrenreLi. A noncommissioned officer; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Thank you. 

Captain Martineau. I would like to proceed unless there are some 
more questions on this table. 

Senator Kerauver. I just want to ask if you are sure about this 
quarters business. 

Suppose you come out to the Anacostia station, and out there, are 
they given the club and the quarters and so on and given officers’ 
privileges, just like the junior grade lieutenants? 

Captain Martineau. To the best of my knowledge he is; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, do you know? 

Captain Martineau. I would like to confirm that and not guess at 
it, and I will supply it for the record. 

Senator Krerauver. I wish you would. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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. S. Navat Arr Sration 


Anacostia 25, D. C. 
Code 10 
File L3/00 
Serial 1466 
Mar. 21, 1955 

From: Commanding Officer, U. S. Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

To: Commander H. F. FISCHER, Jr., USN, Career Incentive Task Force 
(NMP), Room 2B—935, Pentagon Building. 

Subj.: Privileges extended to Commissioned Warrant Officers and Warrant 
Officers at the Commissioned Officers’ Mess (Closed), Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, D. C. 

Ref.: (a) TelCon between CDR. H. F. FISCHER, Jr., USN, and LCDR O. 8. 
BURNETTE, USN, Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., of 21 Mar. 1955. 

Encel.: 

(1) Excerpts from U. 8. NAS, Anacostia, D. C. Station Regulations (Ch. VII, 
Sec. 1, Art. 8.1 through Art. 8.1.3). 

(2) Exeerpts from Manual for Bureau of Naval Personnel Regulations for 
Commissioned and Warrant Officers’ Messes Ashore, 1952 (Ch. 1, 
paras. 101 through 103). 

3) Excerpts from Manual for Bureau of Naval Personnel Regulations for 
Commissioned and Warrant Officers’ Messes Ashore, 1952 (Ch. 4, 
paras. 401 and 402, See. 1). 

1. In accordance with the verbal request made by reference (a), enclosures 
(1) through (3) are submitted herewith. 

2. Enclosure (1) contains the Mission of the Commissioned Officers’ Mess 
Closed), Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., and a statement regarding the 
privileges of using the facilities of the Mess. 

3. Enclosures (2) and (3) contain pertinent excerpts from the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel directive governing the operation of all Commissioned and Warrant 
Officers’ Messes Ashore, with which the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, complies 
fully. In enclosure (2), the term “Commissioned Officer’, as used in connection 
with Commissioned Officers’ Messes ashore, is defined. 

4. The Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., Commissioned Officers’ Mess 
Closed), has a total lodging capacity of forty (40) officers. Twelve (12) officers, 
permanently assigned to this station or tenant activities located on board this 
station, reside in the Bachelor Officers’ Quarters of the Mess. Two (2) Commis- 
sioned Warrant Officers and one (1) Warrant Officer permanently reside at the 
Mess. Thus 25% of the permanent residents of the Commissioned Officers’ Mess 
(Closed), Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., are Commissioned Warrant Officers 
or Warrant Officers, and 7.5% of the total capacity cf the Bachelor Officers’ 
Quarters is occupied by officers in those categories. 

5. All Commissioned Warrant Officers and Warrant Officers (10 in number) 

attached to this activity take an active part in all the social activities sponsored 

by the officers of this station. 


J. J. VAUGHAN. 


U. S. Navan Arr Srarron, Anacostia, D. C. Srarion REGULATIONS 
Cuapter VII. Messes, CLuns, AnD COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MESS 


The title of this organization shall be “COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ 
MESS (CLOSED), U. 8. NAVAL AIR STATION, ANACOSTIA, D. GC.” 
The mission of the Commissioned Officers’ Mess (Closed) is operated 
primarily to provide essential lodging and/or food service for commissioned 
officer personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps and their Reserve Com- 
ponents on active duty. (Bureau of Naval Personnel Regulations for 
Commissioned Officers’ and Warrant Officers’ Messes Ashore, Chapter 
3-Sec. 1 Par. 301.) 

Privileges of Using Commissioned Officers’ Messes (Closed). The facilities 
of a CLOSED Mess are for the use of Commissioned Officers on active . 
duty (including training duty) while stationed at, or ordered on temporary 
duty to, the U. 8S. Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. If the facilities 
of the mess will permit, the privileges of the CLOSED Mess may be ex- 


cand to certain other military personnel if authorized by the Commanding 
Sn 6k we 
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MANUAL FOR BurREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL REGULATIONS FOR COMMISSIONED 
AND WARRANT OFFICER’S Mrsses ASHORE, 1952 


CHAPTER 1. GENERAL 
101. Mission 
Commissioned Officers’ Messes Ashore are established for the purpose of pro- 
moting and maintaining the well-being, morale, and efficiency of commissioned 
officers by providing lodging, dining, social, and recreational facilities. 
102. Operation 


(a) Commissioned Officers’ Mess organizations shall be located on property 
owned by or under the control of the United States. They shall be operated as 
an integral part of the Navy in accordance with these instructions, have three or 


more officers as participants, and be designated as Commissioned Officers’ Messes 
OPEN or CLOSED. 


(b) Commissioned Officers’ Messes are instrumentalities of the Government. 
They shall not be operated for the financial profit of any person or group or 
combination of persons, and no individual shall have any financial interest or 


right, in any manner whatsoever, in any property used, acquired, or held in the 
operation of such Messes. 


(c) Wardroom Messes temporarily set up on shore for officers attached to sea- 
going vessels, to aviation units based on seagoing vessels, to landing forces, or to 
expeditions are not governed by this Manual. 

103. Warrant Officers 

The term “commissioned officer’ as used in this Manual with regard to priv 

ileges includes commissioned warrant officers and warrant officers. Where- 


separate Warrant Officers’ Messes exist, they will be administered in accordance 
with the provisions of this Manual * * * 


CHAPTER 4. CoMMISSIONED OrriceRs’ Mrsses CLosep 


SECTION I. GENERAL 
401. Mission 
Commissioned Officers’ Messes CLOSED are operated primarily to discharge 
the Navy’s responsibility for providing essential lodging and food services for 
commissioned officers of the Navy on active duty, when attached to, or in a 
transient status at, the activity operating the Mess. 
402 Extension of Privileges 
If the facilities of the Mess will permit, the commanding officer may authorize 
the extension of CLOSED Mess privileges as follows: 
(a) To commissioned officers of the other Armed Services of the United 
States and foreign nations on active duty (and to officers of the Coast and 


Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Service) when attached to, or in a 
transient status at, the activity. 


(b) To commissioned officers of the Reserve Components of the Navy and 
Marine Corps while attending authorized drills (except package store 


privileges). 

(c) To members of the uniformed paid professional staff of the American 
National Red Cross assigned to duty at the activity (except package store 
privileges) * * *. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know, Admiral? 

Admiral GRENFELL. I do not know about Anacostia but I do know 
that on most stations the chief warrant officer rates right along with 
the lieutenant, junior grade, as far as housing and as far as the clubs 
go, most warrant officers have the privilege, because warrant. officer 
clubs in existence during the war had been abandoned because they 
could not be supported and as a result officers clubs in practically 
every place that I know of give privileges to the warrant officers, the 
same privileges as all officers in the clubs. 

Senator Kerauver. Very well. 

Chairman Russe... All right, you may proceed, Captain. 

Captain Martineau. I have now, Mr. Chairman, the enlisted 
tables following the same procedures. 

(There is inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed charts 
used for demonstration purposes :) 
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Captain Martineau. This table shows the present pay for enlisted 
men in the 7 different grades for the periods of service on up to 30 
years. 

Consistent with the philosophy of this bill and as has been pointed 
out before, this bill proposes no increases in the present pay of enlisted 
men with less than 2 years of service, and we have indicated that 
area here in yellow. 

Chairman Russrexu. Well, they would not have much chance of 
getting above the grade of E—4 in 2 years? 

Captain Martinnav. Most of them do. Of the men leaving the 
Navy today, 70 percent of those whose first enlistment expires at the 
end of 4 years have reached E-4 grade. 

Chairman Russevu. | understood you as saying after 2 years; you 
said under 2 years at first? 

Captain Martineau. Under two, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russety. And you think they would get the grade of 
E—4 within 2 years? 

Captain Martineau. Some of them do. I beg your pardon, I 
misunderstood you. There are some who make E—4 within 2 years, 
a small number, of course. The majority of those with under 2 years 
service are in the E-3 grade. 

Chairman Russeuu. That is what I would have thought. 

Captain Martineau. And then at the 2-year point, as we will show 
presently, they commence to get the increases that are provided by 
this bill. 

The basis for that increase, as in the other grades, is the Hook 
recommendation proposed in 1948 and which was increased by 4 
percent to reflect the 4 percent across-the-board increase that the 
Congress enacted in 1952. 

Now, I will go to dollars, using this picture. This panel shows the 
dollar increases for the enlisted grades at the various points of service. 

The enlisted increment for the career service under the existing law 
is approximately -$7.50. The Hook Commission recommended in- 
grade increases, increases by $7.50 for periods up to 18 years of 
service, which when increased by 4 percent, makes it $7.80. All of the 
increases, the additional in-grade increases, we will see presently are 
in terms of this in-grade increase. 

Now, on the red, we have shown where the additional in-grade 
increases have been placed over and above the normal pattern pro- 
posed by the Commission in 1948 which is followed by the existing 
law under the enlisted career. Those men are promoted into those 
grades on up the ladder, as a rule, much faster than in these [indicat- 
ing] in the critical enlisted rates. 

In the Navy, for instance, an electronic technician which is cer- 
tainly a critical rate usually reach the highest enlisted grade, E-7, in 
about 10 years of total service. 

The other grades, for which the promotion is not quite so rapid, such 
as the boatswain’s mate grade, a career man will make chief petty 
officer grade in about 12 or 14 years of service. : 

In the other services, the Army and Air Force, promotion can be 
even more rapid for the outstanding enlisted man. [I believe that it is 
possible, in the Army, for an outstanding young man to reach the top 
grade within 4 years—is that correct, Colonel Brinckmann? 

Colonel BrincKMANN. That has happened, yes. 
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Captain Martineau. The reenlistment rates improve as we get 
into the higher grades, they improve with length of service, because 
what most of them are striving for then is to complete 20 years of 
service, at which time they will be eligible to go to the retired list 
with retired or retainer pay and that is a tremendous incentive for 
keeping men in the service. 

Chairman Russgeuu. Those figures there do not reflect the reenlist- 
ment bonus in any way, they are in addition to that? 

Captain Martineau. They have no relation to the reenlistment 

‘ bonus. 

Chairman Russeiu. We have increased that last year. 

Captain Martineau. The reenlistment bonus was very substan- 
tially increased for the lower grades, the men in the lower grades; by 
law last year it was increased. 

Chairman Russetyi. About how much did that add? 

Chairman Martineau. The highest reenlistment bonus prior to 
the law of last year, I believe, was about $360. It is now possible for 
a man to receive as a reenlistment bonus as high as $1,200. It is 
possible to get that as a bonus now. 

Chairman Russetui. And that is a very attractive inducement, 
vetting all of that money at one time and when they see that, it is a 
great inducement. 

Captain Martineau, It is a great help. If it were not for that 
bonus, Mr. Chairman, I think our reenlistment picture would be 
much more serious than it now is. It is a great help. 

[ would like now to show the new proposed basic pay, and that can 
be compared with the present pay for each of the grades. 

This, of course, does not include the allowances. This is basic pay 
alone. 

Now, finally, we have percentage increases for the various grades. 
The percentage increases of the new proposed basic pay over that of 
the present pay is shown here, which reaches the highest point, as 
you can see, in the E+4 grade; that is, the corporal grade in the Army 
and the airman, second class, in the Air Force and the petty officer, 
third class, in the Navy. 

It is this grade for the most part that we are aiming at in the enlisted 
crades, because the young man of the type that we want mostly to 
retain in the service is one who by the end of his first enlistment has 
attained at least that grade. So, in order to make it more attractive 
for him to remain on active duty rather than going back into civilian 
life, as too many of them are doing today, that is where the largest 
percentage increases have been placed. 

That completes the tables, Mr. Chairman, and we are ready now to 
proceed with the tables for incentive pay for hazardous duty in the 
aviation crew member and the submarine crew member. 

[ think it might help, Mr. Chairman, if | briefly point out in the 
matter of this incentive for hazardous pay, that our present law pro- 
vides for nine categories of hazardous duty with various kinds of 
hazardous-duty increases. 

The first two of those categories constitute the crew member engaged 
in regular and frequent aerial flights, that is, the pilots of aircraft | 
— the crew members on the airplane; and for submarine crew mem- 
ers, 
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They get the pay that used to be known as flight pay or submarine 
pay and that varies according to grades. 

For the other 7 categories of hazardous duty, there is a flat rate, as 
we discussed previously yesterday, of $50 a month and $100 a month. 

Now, to explain the tables for aviation and submarine crew mem- 
bers, Colonel Corbin of the Air Force is ready to do that. 

Chairman Russe.u. Very well. 

Senator Krerauver. Captain, before you leave, we always refer 
to our service people as a young man, or she—I see some of our lady 
service personnel in this committee room. These increases are all 
the same, there is no violation of the—— 

Captain Martineau. Certainly there is not, and it applies to the 
very gallant ladies who serve in our Armed Forces in those grades and 
corresponding periods of service. 

Senator Kerauver. I want to ask you if you have had substantial 
difference in the reenlistment experience of ladies in the armed services 
as compared with men. 

Captain Martineau. We have very definite problems there, and 
reenlistments are much lower than we would like to see it for the career 
ladies. 

Senator Kerauver. How about the percentage, is it about the same 
for the ladies? 

Captain Martineau. Somewhat higher. 

Senator Kmrauver. Somewhat higher reenlistments? 

Captain Martineau. Somewhat higher reenlistments, yes, Senator 
than we are now getting for the males, but still lower than we would 
like to see it. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you. 

Colonel Corsin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank P. Corbin, Jr. 

Before proceeding to the tables in this area, I would like to explain 
that I am presently assigned to the staff of the Judge Advocate of the 
Tactical Air Command, one of the large combat commands of the 
United States Air Force. 

I make this observation because remarks which are made here by 
me, of course, will be colored by my association with the officers and 
men of that command. 

The area that I am speaking to in this bill and the committee print 
is on page 11, and this is, as the Senator pointed out yesterday, prob- 
ably misnamed because this is called incentive pay for hazardous duty. 

Let me, however, point out that I am going to speak of the 
hazardous-duty aspects of submarine pay and flight pay. 

Starting first with submarine pay, let me point out that we have had 
no fatality rates in submarines of recent years. 

Going back to World War II, the rate was about 237 fatalities per 
1,000 men, as compared to s surface vessel fatality rate of about 38 per 
thousand. That indicated a loss of some 52 submarines and since that 
time we have had no loss to speak of. But, remember, in the sub- 
marine service the hazard is always there. 

You have to have submarines manned by competent people in order 
to preserve the safety of the vessel. 

Admiral Grenfell in a few minutes is going to explain more about 
this, but I want to point out two things. 
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In the first place, because of the cramped quarters in submarines, 
the injury rate is running now 50 percent higher than the rest of the 
forces afloat. 

And, there is one rule which always amazes me, and that is that every 
man aboard a submarine as a crew member must be able to operate 
and operate immediately all the equipment that affects the safety of 
the vessel. 

At this time I would like to ask Admiral Grenfell to speak a few 
words to submarine pay. 

Admiral Grenretu. Mr. Chairman, I will just take a few minutes 
on the submarine pay problem. 

As a bit of review, I am sure that many of you are familiar with = 
problems of submarine training and submarine duty. Briefly, in 192 
as you know, the Congress passed a law which provided for cebhadsioe 
pay for submarine personnel, both officers and men. 

Prior to that time enlisted men only received submarine pay in the 
form of a dollar a day for a limited number of dives per month; 20 
dives per month. 

In 1928, I entered the Submarine School at New London, before the 
submarine pay was introduced. I was a volunteer because I thought 
I would like submarine service. Five of my class of 40 were also 
volunteers, and the other 35 had to be drafted, if you will. 

Prior to 1928, our submarine service, from World War I up to 1928, 
had 18 serious accidents which involved loss of lives which were either 
caused because of battery explosions, engine explosions, or complete 
loss of the submarine. This reflected to some degree the quality of 
the personnel we had aboard submarines prior to 1928. 

Subsequent to 1928 after the incentive pay was introduced in the 
service until 1941, another 13-year period, we had but 2 serious 
casualties involving loss of life. 

At the same time, after 1928, our applicants for the submarine 
school, both officers and enlisted men, became completely volunteer, 
and the Bureau of Personnel had a chance to select the best candidates 
possible for the schools. 

The quality of the personnel, of course, could be well seen from 
the fact that during World War II we were blessed with exceedingly 
good officers and enlisted men to carry out the missions assigned them. 

We have had since the war, as I testified yesterday, quite a pool 
of good men and officers to select for submarine school. That pool is 
gone now, and we find diminishing applicants for the submarine 
service, 

After World War II, since 1948, the applicants for the officer school 
in New London have dropped to the extent that in this current class 
about to convene in July 1955, we have had to delay the deadline 
application date in order to get a sufficient number of qualified appli- 
cants. We probably will not get sufficient applicants even with the 
new deadline date, April 1, and we probably will have to be satisfied 
with 100 qualified applicants for the 120 vacancies. 

Since the end of World War II, we have had casualties, yes, but 
only a few, fortunately. You remember, there was a submarine that 
was lost off the coast of Norway and had not another submarine been 
along with it, the loss would have been more serious that it was; as it 
was there were five lost in that particular casualty. 


60282—55 12 
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More recently, a few Sundays ago, you may recall the explosion 
aboard a submarine in San F rancisco W hich cost the lives of five people. 

So, our submarine service is still hazardous and we continue to need 
high-quality, high-caliber individuals; and incentive pay will certainly 
help that proble1 m. 

Chairman Russevy. Well, you have had a good many explosions 
on surface craft that killed a lot of seamen. 

Admiral GRENFELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe... There is no complaining about that, but they 
did get lower pay. 

Now, I have claustrophobia and getting into one of those subma- 
rines—I have gone once or twice and [ am not going to try it again 

Admiral Grenrevu. Yes; I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. And it is so crowded and cramped down there, 
that the chances of getting knocked on the head, hitting your head 
on all kinds of protrusions in those closely cramped qu: urters, it is cer- 
tainly most uncomfortable, especially for a large man. Of course, 
these new ones might be much better; I haven’t been down in any of 
them and looked into them. 

Admiral GrenFrevi. Well, you still bump your head. 

Chaues an Russetui. Yes; and a fellow who is not accustomed to 
it, a layman not accustomed to them would come out pretty groggy 
teal being knocked against everything—— 

Senator Krrauver. Admiral, I suppose it is too early for you to 
talk about the relative safety of our atomic submarines compared 
to the conventional ones, vet. 

Admiral GrenFeLL. The atomice—— 

Senator Kerauver. Does that present you with any increased 
problem? 

Admiral GRENFELL. Yes, sir; I think it has increased our problem, 
and that is why, of course, we picked the very, very best men that 
we could possibly get from submarine school for the Nautilus. 

As I remember it, those selected for that crew, particularly the 
officers and key enlisted men, were highly intelligent, educated boys, 
many of them with master’s degrees. The commanding officer has 
a Ph. D. in nuclear physics 

There will be possible increased risks in the operation of that sub- 
marine. However, in general, whenever any submarine operates in 
the third dimension, they are all pretty much in the same degree of 
hazard, they are all hazardous; all taking a chance. 

Senator Kerauver. Admiral Holloway told us yesterday, I believe, 
it was planned on conventional submarines to have interchangeable 
crews so that the men in the regular submarine service will possibly 
have to serve on atomic submarines in the future just as they do on 
the conventional type; is that correct? 

Admiral Grenreiu. That is correct, sir. We have a school now 
training people in how to handle the atomic powerplant, training 
many of our submarine people with that view of interchanging person- 
nel and also providing for sea-shore duty rotation. 

Chairman Russett. Do you have anything further, Colonel 
Corbin? 
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Colonel Corsin. Yes, sir. Now, going into the area of flight pay, 
this, of course, has always caused some little controversy and, as 
the chairman knows, it has in the past been the subject of a great 
deal of discussion. 

We will point out here that at the start our problem is essentially 
in the officer class. Our budget figures as of today—in the Depart- 
ment of Defense we have 110,000 officers, approximately 669 warrant 
officers, and some 42,505 enlisted men in crew-member status, and 
this is the type of pay that I am here talking about. 

I am not talking about the non-crew-member flyer, that is, those 
whose primary duty is not necessarily to fly in an aircraft. 

Now, as we tend to go more and more to a jet propelled Air Force, 
the number of enlisted men flying as crew members will decrease. 

For example, the B-47, which has 2 or 3 officers, begins to replace 
the B-29 and B—50 with crews of 5 officers and 6 enlisted men. 

Remember, these officers have to be very highly trained, and 
they have to be able to perform all of those functions which were 
heretofore performed by the enlisted crew members and officer crew 
members, they have to be extremely skillful because the safety of their 
ship depends on their functioning. 

We have a problem in the Air force of flying cadets. We have 
reduced our standards in order to secure cadets. We no longer require 
2 years of college as we had heretofore, and we are getting enough 
bodies to fill the cadet quota. 

The Navy has maintained its standards of education and they are 
not able at the present time to maintain the backlog necessary and 
accordingly they are being forced to reduce their standards. 

Chairman Russe.ty. What are they reducing them to? 

Colonel Corsin. The same as the Air Force, that is my under- 
standing, unless the incentive raise assists them to get more people. 
And Captain Martineau will point out that the flying cadet under 
the recommendations will get what amounts to a large increase in 
pay, that is, the flying cadet who actually flies. 

About the nearest analogy on pay for the Air Force officer is, of 
course, the pilot in the airlines. 

The first pilot of a domestic airline flying a DC-—4, a propeller- 
driven aircraft, flying about 200 miles an hour, 85 hours a month; 
the first year he is flying, he gets about $1,142 per month—would you 
like for me to submit those for the record? 

Chairman Russe... Yes; I think it is very important to have it 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Hours flown 


First pilots domestic (one-half day, one-half night) 


DC+4 
{205 miles per hour, 73,000 pounds] 










65 


70 


$183.33 | 
























{260 miles per hour, 93,000 pounds] 





Base pay (Ist year)... 
Hourly pay ‘__- oie 
Mileage pay -.-- bens 
Gross weight pay- -.- 





Ist year, 
8th year, 


monthly pay -- 
monthly pay--.-- 











2 Milea 

















Range, Ist year | 
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Colonel Corsrn. 
is not an officer 




















Force, 














we are going to lose some 
the 
the 
dev 
pointed to. 


























DC-3 $805. 20 $990. 00 | 
M-202 913. 73 962. 50 
DC+4 961.73 | 1,110.13 
CV-240 1, 038.93 | 1,089. 73 
DC-4 1,171.60 | 1,244.13 | 
DC-6A ‘ ce 1, 284. 53 | 
DC-6B 1, 223.13 | 1, 293.33 
DC-7 1,351.60 | 1,424.13 
CV-340.. 1,025. 20 | 1, 160.00 
L-049. . 1,199.60 | 1,216.93 
L-749.- 1, 189.20 | 1,226. 53 
Viscount 1, 290. 00 | 
Beech Bonanza 789. 80 
L-H49A 1, 240. 53 
M-—404 1,038.00 | 1, 082.13 | 
L-1049 1, 234.00 | 1,305.33 | 
L-1049C 1, 314. 00 
C46 940.00 | 1,002. 00 
Lockheed Lodestar-~-|_- | 868. 00 |. 
B-377 1, 305. 60 | 1,321. 53 


- _...-| $183.33 | 


} 
$183. 33 | 


$183.33 | $183.33 
435.00} 471.25 | 507.50 | 543.75 
234.00 | 253.00 | 273.00 | 292. 50 
111.60 | 120.90 | 130.20 | 139. 50 
 emanla .om.es | 1,094. 03 | 1, 159.08 


Le Lhe 70 | 1, 275. 75 


Range, 3d year 


Low 


j 
| 
| 
| 
j 
j 
j 
i 


High 


5 $1,040.00 | 


1, 002. 
1, 148. 
1, 123. 
1, 277. 
i, 317. 
1, 326. 
1, 457. 
1, 210. 
1, 250. 27 
1, 259. 87 


1, 330. 00 


46 


86 
66 
46 


=. 00 |. 
73. 87 |.. 


1,2 

‘ 115. 47 

1, 338. 67 

1 

1, 042. 00 
908. 00 

1, 354. 86 


50 | 


06 | 
46 


00 | 


, 354. 00 | 


| 





Range, 


Low 


$874. 
980. 
1, 028. 
1, 100. 
1, 251. 


48 


40 


1, 289. 
1, 431. 
1, 105. 
1, 279. 
1, 269. 3 


60 


. 00 
. 00 


13 
1, 385. 60 


40 | 


60 | 


20 | 
60 | 


5th year 


High 


| 
$1, 075. 00 
| 1,042. 50 
| 1,176. 
1, 156. 
1, 310. 
1, 351. 
| 1,360. 00 
1, 490. 80 
1, 245. 00 
1, 283. 60 
1, 297. 20 
1, 370. 00 
869. 80 
1, 307. 20 
1, 148. 80 
1, 372. 00 
| 1, 394. 00 
| 1, 082. 00 
948. 00 
1, 388. 20 


40 
80 
20 








80 | 


| $183.00 
580. 00 
312. 00 
| 148.80 





Typical salaries of first pilots, 80 hours (one-half day, one-half night), 


Low 


$924. 48 
1, 030. 40 
1, 078. 40 
1, 155. 60 
1, 305. 60 


1, 162. 00 





1, 224. 1; 13, 
1, 340. 80 


Range, 


1, 339. 80 | 
1, 491. 60 | 


1 Hourly pay paid at the rate of $5.40 per hour day, $8.10 per hour night ($6.75 compensation). 
ge pay paid at the rate of 14% cents per mile. 

’ Gross weight pay paid at the rate of 2 cents per 1,000 pounds per hour. 

¢ Hourly pay $5.80 per hour day, $8.70 per hour night ($7.25 compensation). 





Base pay (lst year) $183.33 | $183.33 | $183.33 | $183.33 $183. 33 
Hourly pay ! 405. 00 438.75 | 472.50 | 506.25 540.00 | 573.75 
a a 184. 50 199. 88 | 215. 25 } 230. 63 246.00 | 261. 38 
Gross weight pay 3 87. 60 94. 90 102.20 | 109.50 116. 80 | 124.1 
Ist year, monthly pay-_--.-- 860. 43 916, 86 973. 28 | 1,029.71 | 1,086.13 | 1,142.56 
8th year, monthly pay--......--.--- 977.10 | 1,033.53 | 1,089.95 | 1, 146. 38 | 1, 202.80 | 1, 259. 2: 
—_ —_ Vo | 
DC-6 


$183. 3: 
616. 25 
331. 50 
158 


1, 289. 18 
1, 405. 85 





1954 








8th year 





High 


$1, 075. 
1, 102. 50 
1, 226. 
1, 206. 
1, 360 
1, 401 
1, 410 
1, 540 
1, 245. 
1, 339. 
1, 357. 20 
1, 430 

929. 
1, 357. 20 
1, 198 
1, 422 
1, 454. 
1, 142.00 
1, 008. 00 
1, 445. 60 


OU 
OU 


I might point out, however, that the airline pilot 
~and that is something that we in the Air Force and 
the Members of the Congress sometimes forget, that they are not only 
pilots, but they are officers. 


They are future leaders of your Air 


4,500 pilots. 


Now, 


and as such they do have a dual function and they must be 
trained in that dual function. 

It has been pointed out before this committee that in the next yea: 
that loss is mainly in 
senior first lieutenant, dae. and junior major area, and this is 
group that we want to retain, and, as I will show you later in the 
elopment of hazardous-duty pay, this is what the increased pay is 
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I think the best indication of the problem relating to jet aircraft is 
contained in a statement made by an Englishman in a visit over here, 
in which he said, “The problem you have here is to induce the man 
who is smart enough to fly the equipment to be foolish enough to do it.’ 

That is our problem. 

[ do not have to point out the fatality rate in jet aircraft. Actually 
it is a serious problem, a very serious problem, when you consider the 
families trying to get them out of flying, and that is something that 
General LeMay spoke to quite recently, when he said the added 
inducement for flying is what gives the family additional security so 
that they will lay off the pilot, trying to get him out of the flying game. 

The fatalities are there, and'the youngsters know that, and we are 
having trouble to induce them to fly. Of course, the glamor is there, 
and if it were not for the glamor, we would not have Air Force pilots 
tods ay. 

One thing that points that out and I would like to add in the record, 
is the breakdown of i insurance companies rates. 

We ran a survey of 10 insurance companies, and 4 of them would 
give no coverage at all, and 1 would insure up to the age of 30 for 
$10,000, an extra yearly premium of $281.50, reduced after com- 
pleting 800 flying hours to an area where the rate was in the neighbor- 
hood of $56.50 to about $141 per $10,000 worth of insurance a year. 

(Herewith inserted are additional insurance premiums required for 
flying personnel :) 

Additional | insurance pre miums for fying personnel 


Over 800 


Age Under 800 flying hours bs 


Maximum 
insurance 


U nde r 25. Exclude... Exclude $10, 000 
25 to 29... do__.. z Exclude 10, 000 
30 and over.... do... 1 $5. 75 10, 000 
Under 25. es ha awkentes ‘ Exclude 
25 to 29... : sth i 11. 30 
30 and over.......-- ties... . 5. 65 
Under 25. $28.15 al 14. 10 
25 to 29... $28.15 ; , 14. 10 
30 and over-___- how $28.15 cS 5. 65 
40 and over._.._- ; $28.15 ; 5. 65 
Under 25. $25 . 17. 00 
25 to 29..__- 4 ----| $17_- Seidl 11. 75 
30 and over_._- None quote d_ 5.75 
Under 25.......- : Exclude. Luise Exclude 
25 to 29...... a ee a . ll 50 
30 and over_._._- Janeen Saas - 5. 75 
Un ler 25. ae 28.15 
500 OO bs) ois. Se SER PE rt ene eee 14. 10 
30 and over... ._. Datubtala cukdiad SS 5. 65 
Under 25 Exclude under 300 hours regard- 
25 to 29 Sees less of age. 300 to 800 hours, 
30 and over... |{ $23.60 Ist year, $11.30 subse- 
. “Fe quent years, all ages. 


11. 30 | 
11. 30 | 


5. 65 


Other 
Ute Tiss. ok canes nce SRE ea $11. 32 10, 000 
25 to 29__- $14. 15. _- » © 11. 32 10, 000 
30 and over regardless | $5.65__._.-.-- ‘ 5. 65 10, 000 
of flying hours. 
Exclude, under 500 hours. 500 
hours or over: 
Ran «=< cis dmiaienanee tian a 10, 000 
25 to 29... neik de iaeeecar sn cabidi : 10, 000 
30 and over $6 é 10, 000 
idennos Rates range from $7.50 to $23 de- ‘ 


pending on tyre <ee usually 


flown. Not depenc 
flying time. 


ent on age or 
Captain or above. cag 
? No information. 

? Below ms ajor, $10,000; above major, more unless about to go overseas. 
‘ Below major, $10,000; major and above, $15,000. 


Source: Life Insurance Association of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Colonel Corsin. This has been termed by the President of the 
United States and by insurance companies as the most hazardous 
major occupation in the United States today. 

One area I would like to speak to just a few minutes is our senior 
officer flyers. I have a compilation with me that I would like to put 
in the record that indicates the amount of jet time that our general 
officers have. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 










Air Force jet-erperienced pilots, by grade (as of September 1954) 





> Jet experience 





Total on 
Grade | flying lor more jet hours | 20 or more jet hours 
status 




























Number Percent Number | Percent 


General 308 182 59. 1 75 24.4 
Colonel 2, 523 1, 569 62.2 815 32 
Lieutenant colonel ‘ 3, 696 1, 824 49.4 1, 078 29.2 
Major 9, 556 4, 459 46.7 2, 921 30.8 
Captain 16, 824 7, 558 44.9 449 32.4 
Ist lieutenant 11, 703 6, 937 59.3 5, B89 0 
2d lieutenant 5, 848 3, 319 56.8 3, 078 2. ¢ 
Total 50, 548 25, 848 51.2 19, 305 38.3 


Colonel Corpin. As we are becoming more jet propelled, of course, 
our men are qualifying in jets—we cannot have leaders in the Air 
Force unless they are able to fly the type of aircraft that they expect 
their juniors to fly, and as long as I have been in the service, it has 
been our idea that an officer will not ask a man to do anything which 
he will not do. 

As long as you have that policy in the Air Force, you are going to 
have an Air Force, and the moment it changes, the moment it ‘change rs 
one bit, you are going to see a breakdown of leadership and of com- 
mand of the whole Air Force upon which the safety of our whole 
country depends. 

I could expand on that at great length, but in my opinion the only 
element we must ever consider in having our senior officers being 
able to fly all types of aircraft, is leadership, and we want our sons 
to have competent leaders. 

Now, let us turn to the table on flying pay, with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of incentive-hazardous duty pay—Career Compensation Act versus 


Career Incentive Act 


“a a: | Ratio hei tae Proposed 
CCA Selec ted CCA (percent Rev ised | Pr posed flight and 
years basic of basic ratio basic submarine 
service pay pay) percent pay pay 


rates 


Major general ' ; $15 26 $92 ). 2 5 } 16 ‘$1, 021.80 

Brigadier general 5 2 769. ¢ 19 850. 20 

6 | Colonel 5 34 655. 20 
Lieutenant colonel_-- { i 37 40 


561. 60 
Major 43 499. 20 


4 

3 | Captain ‘ 2 d 32 44 436. 80 
2 | Ist lieutenant--_- 292. i : 45 $51. 00 
l 


2d lieutenant : 2. 25 45 296. 40 


Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Colonel Corsin. The Career Compensation Act—we will turn first 
to the officers—it provided that major generals would get $150 and 
brigadier generals would get $150; all colonels $210, and so on, down 
the list. ‘They are shown here. 

Now then, in considering our proposed new incentive pay, it was 
considered and I think considered a true statement, that it is easier 
to hire a man to take a risk for $50 where his basic pay is $100 a month, 
than it is to hire a man whose basic pay is $400 a month, for that same 
amount. That is the theory following the development of these pay 
scales. 

The task force in working on these scales took the year’s service 
where most of the officers in the flying game already are, and these 
ire the selected years’ service. 

Then, they referred this flying pay to the Career Compensation Act 
basic pay to those years of service and grades. From those two, they 
determined a ratio, and this is the ratio, the percentage of basic pay. 

This next slide, that shows the ratio. These ratios run essentially 
from 16 percent to 41 percent. 

Now, it was assumed as a basic premise in working this, that the 
major general was an appropriate turning point, by the Career Com- 
pensation Act, and the second lieutenant was another turning point. 

Now, to make this an increasing scale, the colonel, who is the only 
one out of line, was reduced 2 percent, and the others were increased 
with the increases being largest in this area [indicating] because we 
thought that it was the area we wanted to train our active flyers. 

Multiplying the proposed basic pay for these years of service on the 
scale gave us the proposed flying and submarine pay at these selected 

vears of service points. 

That is the basis of the development, and I will show it on the full 
chart, if you have no questions. 

This is the full flying pay chart of the proposed bill. 

(There is inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed charts 
used for demonstration purposes.) 
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In white, I have indicated the figures we have just developed. Now, 
remember, those ratios were multiplied completely across the basic 
pay scale to produce the proposed scale, it has made one larger area 
down in here [indicating 2d and ist lheutenants], and you will note 
that was the career point for second lieutenant, which shows the great- 
est increase down here [indicating]. 

But, we must remember that all of our second lieutenants are actu- 
ally promoted at this 18 months point and accordingly this area 
indicates that /indicating}. 

We have now superimposed on that same chart the career pattern, 
and you will note that the major general ends up with a $15 increase 
in this period; the brigadier general, $10; the 16-year colonel, $10; 
and the 18-year colonel, $35; these were all reduced to the nearest $5, 
and so on down the line. 

Now, actually, you will note that the percentage raises down here 
lindicating grades of major and below] and the dollar raises are very 
large. 

In other words, you get here lindicating] a $45 raise in the 0-4 or the 
major grade, and the 0-3, $45—$65—$70 lindicating over 4, over 8 
and over 10 years service brackets]. 

Ninety-five percent of the total dollar increases will be paid to the 
grades of major and below. 

But, this is the area where these people are going to be the first 
pilots of airplanes costing several millions of dollars; and, remember, 
too, that the lead time even for training a pilot for a B-36 is 10 years, 
remember the length of that training—We want and we have always 
wanted in the Air Force people that are trained to be combat ready 
and always able to take care of themselves and inflict the maximum 
damage on the enemy and —— 

Chairman Russeiu. Most of the chief officers of the 36’s and 47’s 
are colonels and lieutenant colonels, are they not? 

Colonel Corpin, Yes. 

Chairman Russeuu. I have not seen one that was not a colonel. 

Colonel Corpin. And as a matter of fact, as these jet planes be- 
come more complicated, it appears probable that in the future our 
first pilot on most of those large ships will be in the colonel or lieutenant 
colonel brackets—and we must also remember that hazard has no 
respect for rank. 

Senator Krrauver. Colonel, these percentage increases there are 
based on the red figure, which is the-—— 

Colonel Corsin. That is the present pay, sir [indicating], and this 
[indicating] is the proposed flying pay. 

These percentages shown here [indicating] are the increases in the 
present pay, the increases of the proposed pay over the present pay. 

You will note that they are quite considerable in some areas, in the 
areas where we need the incentive. 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, anytime we have a bill of this nature the 
question is raised on the floor that this flying pay is sadly abused, 
that they have a lot of what they call desk pilots, not real pilots, but 
fellows who go out for a certain number of hours so that they can get 
that pay, they go out for a minimum for the flying pay. 

Colonel Weis. Mr. Chairman, the Executive order requires only 
4 hours a month to qualify for the pay, but the Air Force and the 
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Navy, and I am almost sure that the Army as well, require each pilot 
to fly a minimum of 100 hours a year to maintain his flying status. 

In that 100 hours he will also be required to fly 20 hours of instru- 
ment flying and 15 hours of night flight. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, both of you gentlemen have been in the 
Air Force long enough to remember some of the difficulties we had 
with these bills and be fore the Appropriation Committees, and so on, 
and whenever any action is taken, of course, it reduces e verybody, but 
the argument is that it is abused by the colonels and generals that do 
not really fly, they just get out enough to get this greater pay. 

You are checking care fully on that now, are you, to see that it is an 
actual flight officer all the way up to major and lieutenant general, 
that they have to fly? 

Colonel We.tus. Yes, sir. Generals get out and fly, and all of our 
officers maintain the required number of flying hours or they are 
removed from the flying status completely. 

They are now reviewed by a board as of the end of each 14, 21, and 
28 vears of service to determine if they are to remain in a flying status. 

Chairman Russeti. Well, have any of them actually been removed 
from that flying status? 

Colonel We .ts. Yes, sir. 

Chairman RusseLu. Some actually have been removed? 

Colonel Watts. Yes, sir. About 5,000 pilots and observers now on 
active duty in the Air Force have been removed from flying status. 

Colonel Corsin. Mr. Chairman, let me point out, for example, 
that in our Tactical Air Command, of which [ am a member, General 
Weyland is commanding general, and he is a four-star general, as you 
probably know. He was in Korea and he has presently flown most 
of our new types of jets. 

The commander of one of our Air Forces, General Timberlake, is 
currently qualified in jets; and another commander is an instructor 
pilot in this type of aircraft in the 405th Bomb Wing, the commanding 
general is a very fine jet flyer. 

In all of our combat commands, we do not have desk pilots any 
more, all of them are people who are qualified. 

As a matter of fact, we have a policy in the Air Force that requires 
everybody to go out every 6 years at a maximum and actually go into 
tactical type flying. 

We have got to keep our senior officers up to date in flying because 
if they cannot fly the aircraft, we do not want them to have command, 
and they must by law be flying in order to command flying units, as 
the chairman knows. 

Chairman Russs.u. I do not think that the complaints have come 
from that type, as much as it is the idea that there are a lot of briga- 
diers and colonels sitting around in the Pentagon that get out oc- 
casionally and draw flying pay. 

I just wanted to raise that on the record because it will be raised on 
the floor. You say that they are actually flying, all of these officers 
that draw flying pay? 

Colonel Corsrn. Yes, sir. I might point out from the figures 
submitted that the generals are flying more than that. 

I might add that we are a little short of jet aircraft, they are in 
somewhat short supply, and so they are a little bit more available to 
the generals and that is the reason it is so high, as a matter of fact, 
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59.1 for generals and 62 percent on colonels, and about 45 percent for 
captains. 

I have heard the argument before about the Pentagon group, and 
it is no longer true, the Air Force has taken what I consider dynamic 
stands on that area, and we do have flying officers. 

Chairman Russet. I think that is generally true of all of them, 
but, you know, one case of abuse will cause a lot of trouble for several 
thousand officers who are doing the actual flying. 

Colonel Corsin. If we find cases of abuse, we correct them. We 
will include a statement of current Air Force policies on this subject. 

The information requested is as follows:) 


Ain Force Po.uiciks oN Fiyine Status or RATED PERSONNE! 


Included herewith is an extract of Air Force Regulation 36—57, dated 
ptember 10, 1954, which outlines Air Force policies on the flight status of rated 


nine] 


regulation lists 13 reasons which require review of the rated qualifica- 
‘fficer by a flying evaluation board. These include lack of proficiency 
nt, failure to meet the minimum flying requirements, undesirable habits 
of character, failure to complete a course of training, fear of fiving, ete. 
;. iddition, paragraph 14 of this regulation lists the criteria under which 
fficers will be considered by a separate board of officers to determine whether they 
hall be suspended from or retained in a flying status. These criteria include a 
» of the records of all rated officers upon reaching 14, 21, and 28 years’ service, 
ctively. The board additionally will consider for suspension, officers of the 
lowing ages and grades: 
Captains over age 41, (6) majors over age 45, (c) lieutenant colonels over 
nother recent move to insure that all flving officers of the Air Force 
tains maximum potential to perform rated duties in an emergency, the Air 
as established a policy that all rated officers must serve in a tactical or 
yperational unit at least each 6 years. Exceptions to this policy are authorized 
only when its application would be clearly detrimental to the best interest of the 
Air For \ copy of this policy message is likewise included. 


[Extract] 
*AFR 36-57 
1-3 
Ain Force REGULATION) DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
No. 36-57 f WasHincTon, 10 September 1954. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Flying Status of Rated Personnel 


SECTION A. GENERAL 
* * * * * * * 
1, Purpose anp Scope. This Regulation prescribes the policies and procedures 
by which rated personnel are placed or suspended from flying status. This 
Regulation applies to all Air Force commissioned officers, including members of 
teserve components of the Air Force who are not serving on extended active duty. 
* * * * * * * 
2 


2. Pouicy. Air Force personnel will be placed on flying status when granted 
an aeronautical rating, and will remain on flying status until the flying status 
orders terminate or until the person may be suspended from flying in accordance 
with this Regulation. Air Force personnel who possess a currently effective 
aeronautical rating and are on flying status may be ordered to fly in any capacity 
in which physically and professionally qualified. 

* * * + * * ~ 


SECTION C, SUSPENSION AND REMOVAL OF SUSPENSION 


9. Causes For Suspension. A rated officer who is suspended from flying 
Status will be notified either verbally or in writing by the suspending authority 
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prior to the effectiveness of the suspension order. Verbal suspensions will be 
confirmed by written orders at the earliest practicable date. An officer so sus- 
vended will be required to acknowledge the receipt of suspension orders in writing, 
Rated officers will be suspended from flying status in the following circumstances: 

a. Flying Evaluation Board Action: 

(1) The commander of an Air Force base or tactical unit will order a rated 
officer assigned or attached for flying to appear before a flying evaluation 
board when: 

(a) In the commander’s opinion, the officer exhibits a lack of pro- 
ficiency or judgment in the performance of flying duties in the aero- 
nautical rating held or in the accomplishment of required flying duties, or 

(b) The officer has been placed in category Il by reason of failure to 
meet minimum proficiency requirements prescribed by AFR. 60-2, or 

c) In the commander’s opinion, the officer possesses habits, traits of 

character, or personality characteristics which preclude his continued 
utilization in flying duties, or 

(d) The officer, for reasons of inaptitude, fails to complete a course of 
training which is directly related to the aeronautical rating held, or 

e) In the commander’s opinion, the officer is professionally unfit for 
fiying for any reason not specified in (a) through (d) above. 

The commander will suspend the officer from flying status after 
reviewing the flying evaluation board proceedings, if he considers the officer 

unfit for flying duties in his aeronautical rating. In exceptional instances, 
he may suspend the officer prior to the convening of the flying evaluatio: 
board. When circumstances are justified, the commander may also process 
the officer in accordance with AFP. 36-2. 

b. lncapacitating Fear of Flying. The commander of an Air Force base o1 
tactical unit will suspend from fiving status under this paragraph a rated officer 
assigned or attached for fiving who professes in writing or otherwise exhibits an 
incapacitating fear of flying. The officer will then be reavired to undergo a 
medical examination. If the diagnosis is in doubt, properly aualified consultants 
will be utilized and the findings sent direct to the Surgeon General, USAF, for 
final diagnosis and return. 


* 


») 


* * * * * * 

ce. Serious, Willful Vie’ation of Flying Regulations. The commander of ar 
Air Force base or tactical unit will suspend a rated officer assigned or attached 
for flying who commits a serious, willful violation of fiving regulations, and will 
order his appearance before a flying evaluation board. This action will be in 
addition to that required by AFR 62-5. 

(1) A serious, willful violation of flying regulations is defined as an act or 
omission, on the-part of a pilot, co-pilot, flying instructor, or student flyer in 
control of or responsible for the control of an aircraft which: 

(a) Demonstrates a lack of judgment and/or a disregard for estab- 
lished safety rules and regulations. 

(b) Occurs while the aircraft is in flight or is being taxied to a takeoff 
or parking position. 

(ec) Is an intentional or grossly negligent breach of the provisions of 
regulations, orders, or reasonable standards relating to flying safety and 
which is not removed or exempted from such provisions by proper 
authority or by an emergency. 

(d) Materially increases the normal hazards of flying to life, limb, or 
property. 

(2) Examples of serious, willful violation of flying regulations are: 

(a) Unauthorized low flying. 

(b) Prohibited acrobatics. 

(c) Failure to maintain the required distance between aircraft as 
prescribed in flying regulations. 

d. Request for Suspension. 
* * * * * * * 
e. Flying Duty No Longer Required. The commander of an Air Force base or 
tactical unit will suspend a rated officer assigned or attached for flying who: 

(1) Is on flying status under an aeronautical rating which is not currently 
effective, or 

(2) Possesses only rated AFSC 4324 or 3244 and is not occupying or actively 
engaged in refresher training to occupy a Table of Organization or non- 

Table of Organization position authorized for the AFSC held, or is not 
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occupying a command or staff position which requires AFSC 4324 or 3244 
skill (see paragraph 10a (3)), or 

(3) Possesses an aircraft observer rating gained through participation 
and training in aviation medicine and is assigned to duties outside the field 
of aviation medicine, 

(4) Is an officer of the Air Force medical service on flying status in any 
aeronautical rating other than aircraft observer (gained through participa- 
tion and training in aviation medicine). However, medical service officers 
who hold the rating of aircraft observer (gained through participation and 
training in aviation medicine), or are designated as flight surgeon or aviation 
medical examiner, may remain on flying status in another currently effective 
aeronautical rating when approved by Headquarters USAF. Medical officers 
whose flying status orders specifically identify them as members of the medi- 
cal service have been so approved and will not be suspended under this 
provision. 

* ” * * * 7 a 

{. Approval of Retirement. Upon approval of a rated officer’s request for retire- 
ment, the Chief of Staff, USAF, will suspend the officer from flying status unless 
the officer is suspended under other provisions of this Regulation. 

g. Physical Disqualification. The commander of an Air Force base or tactical 
init will suspend any rated officer assigned or attached for flying who is physically 
disqualified for flying duty, except when the injury or incapacitation is a result 
of an aviation accident. 


* * * * * * * 


h. Impending Dismissal or Discharge. The commander of an Air Force base 

or tactical unit will suspend any officer assigned or attached for fiying who has: 

(1) Been sentenced to dismissal from the service by a genera] court-martial, 
pending final action on the sentence. 

(2) Been given written notification by Headquarters USAF that he has 
been selected to show cause under AFR 36-2 or 35-62. The commander of 
the major air command will suspend an officer when such commander approves 
an officer’s request for immediate release in lieu of further action under sec- 
tion B or E, AFR 36-2, 12 February 1954, or forwards a recommendation 
for release to Headquarters USAF in accordance with section E, AFR 36-2. 

(3) Submitted a resignation for the good of the service, in lieu of trial by 
court-martial, or in lieu of elimination from the service, provided that the 
resignation is forwarded, with acceptance recommended, for action by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

i. Suspension by Chief of Staff, USAF. The Chief of Staff, USAF, may suspend 
from flying status any rated officer without flying evaluation board action when 
such a suspension is in the best interest of the Air Force and when it has been 
determined that there no longer is a valid requirement for the officer’s retention 
on flying status. Suspensions under this provision will be in all cases without 
prejudice to the individual. 

j. Arrest or Confinement. Since the performance of flying duties is inconsistent 
with the status of an officer in arrest or confinement (see MCM, 1951, paragraph 
20), placing an officer in either status automatically will suspend him from fiving 
status. When it comes to the attention of any commander that a rated officer 
of his command is under such an automatic suspension, the commander imme- 
diately will issue orders announcing the suspension, effective the date the arrest 
or confinement was imposed. An officer who has been suspended automatically 
from flying status because of arrest or confinement will not resume flying duties 
until he has received orders which remove the suspension. 

k. Restriction to Specified Limits. An officer placed under restriction to certain 
pecified limits may be required to perform all military duties, including flving. 
f the commander imposing the restriction determines that the best interests of 
he Air Foree require the continued performance of flying duty by an officer 
pon whom a restriction is to be imposed, he should include in the order imposing 
the restriction a provision that the officer will continue to perform all required 
flying duties. If he does not so provide, the imposition of a restriction to speci- 
fied limits automatically will suspend the officer from flying status. In such 
cases, } above, concerning orders and the removal of a suspension, will apply. 


* * * * * * * 
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14. CenTraL Fuicut Status SELEcTION Boarp: 


a. Appointment. The Chief of Staff, USAF, will appoint a central flight 
status selection board. 
b. 





CENTRAL FLYING EVALUATION Boarps: 


. Appointment. The commander of each major air command and subordinate 
air command will appoint a central flying evaluation board. 

b. Composition. The composition of the central flying evaluation board wil] 
be the same as prescribed in paragraph 12 b for local boards. 

Cc, 
Force, the commander of each major air command or subordinate air command 
will designate a member of his staff who is currently a member of the central 
flying evaluation board as the officer responsible for review of local flying evalua- 
tion board proceedings originating within the respective command, and those 
transmitted from another command for reason of change of duty station of the 
respondent prior to the time final action has been taken upon the board report 
by Headquarters USAF. 

d. 


Review of Local Board Reports. To insure uniformity throughout the Air 


When Convened. The central flying evaluation board will be convened to: 

(L) Review fiying evaluation board reports referred to it by the com- 
mander of a major air command having convening authority. 

(2) Investigate officers ordered to appear before the board in conjunction 
with the review of a local flying evaluation board report. 

(3) Investigate officers who, because of their seniority, cannot be investi- 
gated by the local board. 


e. Proceedings. The board proceedings will be conducted in accordance with 
AFR 11-1 and a report of the proceedings prepared in accordance with AFM i0-1. 
The report will be signed by all convened members, both voting and nonvoting, 

f. Forwarding. The report will be forwarded to the convening authority for 
his recommendations and transmittal to the Director of Military Personnel, 
Headquarters USAF. 


* * * * * * 











When Convened. The central flight status selection board will be convened 


(1) Consider and recommend final action on officers referred to Head- 
quarters USAF for consideration of: 
(a) Suspension from flying status. 
(b) Confirmation of suspension from flying status. 
(c) Retention on flying status. 
(d) Return to flying status. 

(2) Consider and recommend the suspension from or retention on flying 
status of all rated officers on reaching 14, 21, and 28 years’ commissioned 
service, respectively. 

(3) Consider and recommend the suspension from or retention on flying 
status of rated officers whose age in grade are not compatible, to include 

(a) Captains over the age of 41. 
(b) Majors over the age of 45. 
(c) Lieutenant colonels over the age of 50. 

(4) Consider the rated utilization potential of officers whose cases are 
referred to it and recommend suspension from flying status of those rated 
officers who cannot reasonably be expected to be subject to combat, com- 
mand, or staff duties, requiring an aeronautical rating during an emergency 
because of highly specialized training. 

* * * * * * * 

By Order of The Secretary of The Air Force: 

N. F. TWINING, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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JOINT MESSAGE FORM 


From: HQ USAF. 

To: All major commands. 

From: AFPDP. 

PDP: Mail Message: See attached nos. for ea. individual command. 
127-1M-19M. The purpose of this message is to define the Air Force objective 

in regard to the assignment and rotation of rated personnel. This message is in 

five parts. 

Parr I. It has long been the policy of the Air Force that rated personnel will 
be assigned periodically to positions which will assure that they maintain reason- 
able familiarity with operational tactics and techniques. Such a system of 
rotation is necessary to insure continued officer effectiveness in positions which 
require this knowledge. The maintenance of maximum potential of the individ- 
ual to perform rated duties in the event of an emergency or as a result of a routine 
assignment to a rated position, is mandatory. 

Part II. Under this broad policy a requirement exists to strengthen our system 
of rotation to rated positions. It has become evident that certain officers have 
been denied the opportunity to keep abreast of the advancements in military 
aviation because of repeated assignments to staff or support positions not asso- 
ciated with an aeronautical rating. 

Part III. Contained below is statement of Air Force policy designed to meet 
this objective. 

a. To the maximum extent possible, commanders will insure that rated officers 
who have been engaged only in CRT (formerly MIT) fiying for six consecutive 
years will, upon being reassigned, be assigned to tactical, strategic or support 
operational units. Such assignments should permit maintenance of flying pro- 
ficiency in association with tactical or operational flying. 

b. Where possible commanders will provide transition training or will request 
quotas from this headquarters for advanced flying training commensurate with 
the officer’s assignment. Quotas will be provided to maximum extent available. 
The types of training available are indicated in USAF Training Prospectus. 

ce. Effective immediately, this headquarters will make assignment actions in 
response to requisitions from Air Force commanders in accordance with the 
policy outlined in a and b. 

Part LV. Recent establishment of the Flight Status Selection System requires 
that the Air Force review the flying and service records of each officer upon 
completion of 14, 21, and 28 years’ service to determine if he shall be retained on 
flying status. It is considered that the above statement of policy will assist in 
assuring that each officer does in fact maintain maximum potential to perform 
in a rated position. 

Part V. Due to existing skill requirements of the Air Force, it is not expeeted 
that 100 percent implementation can be effected immediately. Exceptions will 
be required but should be made only when application of the policy would be 
clearly detrimental to the best interests of the Air Force. 

Lt. Col. J. P. Weis 

Drafter’s name. 

FRANK A. HARTMAN, 
Releasing officer Colonel, USAF 
Executive Directorate, Personnel Planning. 
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JULY 12, 1954, MESSAGE 


AFPDP Mail Message No.— AFPDP Mail Message No.— 
MATS_. 127-1M | USAFSS___._._.--- 127-11M 
CAIRC sca .- ABT-@OM. (BAC... ..-- oh 127—-12M 
HQ COMD Bp ilies 127-3M |AU_ 127—-13M 
KA ow SSPE AATRO. occu. _ 127-14M 
ARDC_ ot 127-5M |APGC_. Rens ; -. 127-15M 
TAC a 5: WI AAMIIE on vo cnc curs .wch wud sen deel 
CONAC._ ot ds ‘ 127-7M | NEAC__...-..._...- 127-17M 
ADC Joes a RA SIBAR «i oc s ons satebee 127-18M 
CAP. Lon ecw assur AURA PBs. 4: onal 127-19M 
Fin Center _-- _.... 127-10M 

Colonel Corsin. Now, turning to the warrant officer chart, there 
is the same development all the way through, in the percentage and 
all the rest of it. It all comes out the same way. 

You will note here that we have an included percentage and the 
flying pay is out here, superimposed on the full chart for warrant 
officers, and it is again multiplied against the proposed basic table, 
and we have this chart. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of incentive-hazardous duty pay, Career Compensation Act vers 
Career Incentive Act 


Career | | 
|Compen-| Ratio 
sation | (percent 
Act | of basic 
basic | pay) e 
| pay | ie 


| | Proposed 

| Revised | Proposed} flight 
ratio | basic and sub- 

(percent)| pay marine 


| ‘are ‘ 

| ae | Selected 

| Ce en- ? 
years 


| sation : 
service 
Act rates | Service 


W-4 | Chief warrant officer_-_-_| $100 18 $421. 95 
W-3 do..... 100 | 16 | 334. 65 | 
w-2 do 100 14 | 283. 73 

W-1 | Warrant officer (jg.)..-- 100 10 232. 80 


Chairman RussEe.u. What percentage of your warrant officers draw 
hazard duty pay? 

Colonel Corsin. It is a very small percentage. As indicated, the 

total number is 669. As a matter of fact, on our planning that number 
will generally decrease. 
F Now, then, you will note from this chart that there is quite con- 
siderable pay—but we are maintaining this idea of the ratio to basic 
pay, the recommendation of the so-called Strauss Commission, through- 
out the career pattern. It is the same as the officers and provides 
incentive at critical points, because we apply a straight percentage on 
the pattern in the whole table. 

(There *s inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed tables 
used for demonstration purposes :) 
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Colonel Corsrin. Now, in the enlisted field, the development here 
is exactly the same way. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of incentive-hazardous duty pay, Career Compensation Act versus 
Career Incentive Act 


ws 
_ Prop sed 
CCA eae Revised |Proposed] flight 
| of basic ratio basic and sub- 
ei (percent) pay maring 
pay) pay 


cocoa | Selected , 
rated years | basic 
e service | pay 


$75. 00 2 | $235.20 | 32 38 | $273.00 | 
67. 50 | 191. 35 40 | 222.30 | 
60. 00 | 161.7 37 42 | 191. 10 | 
52. 50 132. ¢ 40 44 159. 90 
45. 00 102. ¢ 44 | 51 | 117.00 | 
37. 50 i 90. 45 | 58 101. 40 
30. 00 ) } 87.£ 38 | 60 98. 80 





1 Over 2 years. 


Colonel Corsin. However, you will notice that under E-1, the basic 
private, the Career Compensation Act provides that he would get 
what amounted to $30, and that was much less than the noncrew 
member who received $50. 

That was not an area of importance in 1949, because we had no 
flyers in this ares 

Now, because of certain technical developments, there is a need for 
certain scientifically trained people, and we do have such people. 
We have changed the percentage as indicated by the next ratios 
which we will show, we have corrected that area and brought them up 
to the e arn alent of those flyers, noncrew members of $50, as now paid 
under the Career Compensation Act. 

Chairman Russe.u. It is about the largest percentage increase 
I have seen; isn’t it? 

Colonel Corsin. Yes, sir. It is applied across the whole pattern, 
and you will note this is the career pattern and there are no changes to 
the right of these lines, which is true in all the other charts, and the 
career pattern as applied would show a considerable raise in the area 
that we wanted them to be flying. 

(There is inserted herewith a composite table of the detailed charts 
aa for demonstration purposes:) 
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Now, this career pattern on this chart, that is indicated on the basic 
pay table multiplied by percentage, and finally to the whole chart. 

That is my presentation. 

Chairman Russet. Do you have a chart that shows the total pay 
of a man for hazardous duty and everything added? 

Colonel Corntn. We have no such chart that I know of. We can 
run it down in individual cases. 

Chairman Russe.u. Very well, Colonel, thank you. 

Do you have anything here on your paratroopers and frogmen? 

Colonel Corznin. They will get $110 and $55 for officers and enlisted 
men, respectively. 

Captain Marrineav. Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch briefly 
upon clause 3 of the proposed bill. That appears on page 3, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

This would amend section 201 of the Career Compensation Act by 
adding a new subsection. 

This would amend the Army and Navy Cadet Act so as to entitle 
aviation cadets to be paid hereafter at a rate equivalent to 50 percent 
of the basic pay of second lieutenant with less than 2 years’ service, 
and that would make the basic pay of aviation cadets to be $111.15 
monthly compared to their present monthly pay of $109.20. 

Now, that in itself is a relatively small amount of dollar increase. 
However, under another amendment to this bill, aviation cadets 
would also become entitled to receive $50 monthly incentive for per- 
formance of hazardous duty when they are actually engaged in aerial 
flight which, of course, they frequently are, in the course of their 
training. 

Proceeding now to the next, clause 4, this would provide three new 
categories of hazardous duty. 

It would amend section 204 (a) of the Career Compensation Act. 
These new categories of hazardous duty would be the following ones: 

First, duty as a low-pressure chamber inside observer; second, duty 
as a human acceleration or deceleration experimental subject; and 
third, duty involving use of helium-oxygen for a breathing mixture in 
the execution of deep-sea diving. 

To briefly describe these new duties, Mr. Chairman, and the 
justification for them being brought into the hazardous duty category, 
these low-pressure-chamber inside observers are employed i in spec ial 
pressure chambers to simulate high altitudes for training aviation 
personnel. 

It is necessary for these observers to perform this work in order to 
test physiological reactions and deficiencies at high altitudes. 

These observers must accompany the student ees at all times. 
They are under changing air pressures and are subjected frequently 
to the ailment known to deep-sea divers as the bends. It also produces 
severe joint pain, lung collapses, neuro-circulatory collapse, and even 
death. 

Chairman Russe_tt. How many people have you had who got hurt 
with that duty? 

Captain Martineau. A doctor testified before the House, a doctor 
who is engaged in this duty, that they had 6 recent injuries among the 
observers and about 2 deaths. 

Colonel Wetts. A total of nine deaths. 
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Chairman Russetu. Well, I am rather amazed, because I would 
ot have thought it was that dangerous and it must be if you have had 
nine men killed. 

Captain MARTINEAU. Well, as the medical officer testified, these 
bservers must accompany the students because at times when the 
yressure is changing, the student will have a sudden collapse right in 
the tank and there has to be somebody there to take care of it. It 
is not a matter of minutes, but a matter of seconds and it means life 
or death, 

Chairman Russexu, Is there no way of providing some automatic 
reaction that will take place to get the air to him? These people do 
not get off the ground, do they? 

Captain Martrneav. It is done on the ground, sir, that is true, but 
I believe one of the problems is to test the students to see how they ——— 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes; and I know that is very important, but it 
does seem to me that in this day of gadgets, there must be some way 
of taking over and getting in the air. 

Captain Martineau. Well, it is more than air, because he needs 
first aid and somebody to get him out and give him treatment. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Well, we might go a little further and give him 
a bell so that he might notify somebody that they are needed. 

Captain Martineau. Because of these hazards, nobody has been 
ordered to do it, everybody in it has volunteered and there is no 
extra pay or incentive for it. 

There are 53 officers and 365 enlisted men who are engaged in this 
duty presently, in both the Navy and Air Force. 

The second category is the acceleration and deceleration experi- 
mental subjects. This again requires volunteers to carry out neces- 
sary research on the acceleration and deceleration effects on the 
human body in connection with the increasingly high speeds of air- 
craft. 

The resulting unpredictable and frequently injurious effects on the 
human body make it very difficult to obtain volunteers to conduct 
this type of research, and again no incentive pay is authorized under 
existing law. 

In this duty at the present time there are 12 officers and some 32 
enlisted men engaged in both the Air Force and the Navy. 

The third category involves the use of helium-oxygen in connection 
with deep sea diving. 

This is a relatively new method of deep sea diving and is used, this 
helium-oxygen, as a breathing mixture to permit divers to go to 
much greater depths than they ever could go before or can go with 
normal air, 


Chairman Russexiu. Well, deep sea divers do get hazardous pay 
now? 


Captain Martineau. They get diving pay, between $5 and $30 a 
month. 

Now, we are proposing that the helium-oxygen divers be placed in 
this category, in the special incentive pay, whereby they will receive 
higher pay, at the rate of $50 a month because they are incurring and 
undergoing greater hazards than the diver who dives with normal 
breathing mixture. 

The principal reason for developing this method is because divers 
must go down to increased depths for submarine salvage. It con- 
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stitutes a tremendous morale factor, becuase in the case of accident 
it is frequently possible for divers and rescue vessels to get to these 
submarines. You may recall the Squalus, before World War II, those 
men were rescued from a depth exceeding 300 feet. 

Chairman Russe.u. I would have felt that the deep sea diver 
would have gotten far more pay already, but I have not had occasion 
to look into it. 

Captain Martineau. The present law permits a maximum of $30 
a month. 

Chairman Russe.u. Are you having any trouble getting them? 

Captain Martineau. The diving authorities tell us they have been 
able to meet their quotas but they are having difficulty getting men 
to perform the helium-oxygen diving because that is a much greater 
hazard. 

May I point out that the great majority of commercial divers with 
normal air do most of their work at about 150 feet. With helium- 
oxygen, it is now possible to dive to greater depths, as great as 500 
feet. 

Chairman Russeuu. I heard about some fellow in France who 
claimed that he went down a mile or more. 

Admiral GrenreLi. That was in a specially prepared tank, not a 
diving suit, but a specially prepared tank. 

Chairman Russeitu. Do you believe he did it, Admiral? 

Admiral GRENFELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe. I had some doubt about it in my mind, claim- 
ing that he went down a mile and then got back up without any ill 
effects—he must have a really remarkable device. 

Admiral GRENFELL, He was not operating in the open, he was in a 
solid steel ball. 

Chairman Russe... Well, I thought that if he had done it, it might 
be a good idea for us to get some consideration on it, training people 
in that—I don’t know that it would be necessary to send them down a 
mile, but if they would go down more than 500 feet, then they could 
get people out of a submarine and so on, and I was very much inter- 
ested in it. 

Captain Martineau. Of course, they could not perform any work 
when they are confined in a steel shell; but divers are able to work 
with their hands to conduct salvage operations. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is right, but if they are given, perhaps, 
the right kind of a suit, instead of a steel shell, if there are better suits 
devised to reduce the pressure and so on, then perhaps they could get 
deeper, more than 500 feet. 

Admiral GRENFELL. We do have that, we have a diving bell that 
was used in the Squalus disaster; that will do it, and you have to have 
something 

Chairman Russevy. Well, they could not go much deeper than 
three or four hundred feet 

Admiral GrenFeLu. Well this diving bell could, and 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, I mean the man that is going to work 
with that bell. 

Admiral GrenreLu. They place it on the submarine, over the 
hatch, and they opened the hatch; that is how it is done, and then 
they go into the submarme—— 
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Chairman Russetyt. How do they get into the hatch of the 
submarine? 

Admiral GRENFELL. Well, they have a pump that sucks the water 
out and establishes the same pressure over the hatch as there is in 
the diving bell and the hatch is then opened— 

Chairman Russg.u. It must be pretty exacting work. 

Admiral GRENFELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeuu. I would certainly hate to be in a submarine 
ng be depending on some fellow to get me out. 

Captain MartINEAv. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, there are 

5 officers and 200 Navy men qualified in helium-oxygen diving. 

All of the divers in the Navy are not qualified for helium-oxygen 
diving, and they would not be even under this proposed bill. 

cones now, Mr. Chairman, to clause 6 of the bill amending 
section 204 (c) of the Career Compensation Act, and that is on page 12 
of the eeeiites print. That proposed amendment will provide a 
flat 10 percent increase in the present rates of incentive pay for all 
prescribed categories of hazardous duties other than aviation and 
submarine duty. 

Colonel Corbin just went through that special pay. 

This is a different type of incentive pay for these other categories of 
hazardous duties and it will be increased from $100 a month for 
officers to $110 a month, and from $50 to $55 for enlisted personnel. 

Chairman Russg.u. I notice on the gragepatary note on this com- 
mittee print that you include duty with the Navy Deep Sea Diving 
School, so apparently they do get more than $30 a month, Captain. 

Captain, Martineau. Under the present law there are two cate- 
gories of Navy divers who do get higher rate incentive pay. That is 
categories 8 and 9 under the existing law which has to do with duty 
at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School and the Navy experimental 
diving unit. 

The instructors who are engaged in that work do qualify for this 
higher pay and, oddly enough, under the present law the diving 
students who are learning that type of diving also qualify for this 
higher incentive pay while they are students; but when they obtain 
their qualifications, and when they go out to do the actual job of diving 
they are no longer qualified for the higher pay. 

Chairman Russe. Well, that is the only case in the armed 
services that 1 know of where the student gets his pay cut when he 
graduates; is that right? 

Captain Marmwnerav. That is probably about it. 

Chairman Russeuu. | would think that is rather unfair. 

Captain Martineau. Well, that will be corrected by this bill, 

Chairman Russe. It will be corrected by this bill; I see. 

Captain Martineau. Proceeding to clause 7 of the bill, which is 
shown on page 13 of the committee print, this will repeal the present 
section 204 (e) of the Career Compensation Act which now states 
that aviation cadets shall not be entitled to receive any incentive pay. 

This proposed amendment is in line with the new recommended 
basis for aviation cadet pay, namely, 50 percent of the basic pay for 
second lieutenant, plus $50 incentive pay for the aviation cadet. 

Now, it is really necessary to do something about these aviation 
cadets because we are haying serious procurement problems. 
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Chairman Russe... Of course, if we allow that other provision, 
we would have to adopt this so as not to be contradictory. 

Captain Martineau. Proceeding to clause 8, which is also on page 
13 of the print, this would amend section 205 of the bill which now 
covers special pay for diving duty, already briefly referred to. 

The present law provides for divers in the Navy, and the Army, 
who also have some divers, for them to be paid at a rate between $5 
and $30 a month, according to regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

This amendment will provide a 10 percent increase for the men 
who are entitled to that pay, to a range between $5.50 and $33 a 
month. 

Proceeding to clause 9, and this is also shown on page 13, this will 
amend section 205 (b) of the bill, which provides for salvage diving 
pay on an hourly basis. 

Now, under present law, divers are permitted to receive this hourly 
salvage pay when they are engaged in actual salvage or repair opera- 
tions at depths of over 90 feet or less than 90 feet, when the officer 
in charge deems that extraordinary hazards do exist. 

The present rate of this pay is $5 per hour, and, consistent with 
the other recommendations, it will increase by 10 percent. 

Clause 10, shown also on page 13 of the committee print, will 
amend section 205 (c) regarding the entitlement of divers to the 
hourly salvage pay. 

This amendment will authorize any diver in the Navy, whether he 
is receiving the higher incentive pay, which would be $55 under this 
bill, namely, the helium-oxygen diver and those in the schools, or 
the other divers who use normal air mixture and who now receive 
between $5 and $33 a month; when either of those perform salvage 
operation, they would be entitled to salvage pay. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chairman, to clause 11, which is the last one 
shown on page 13 of the committee print, that deals with section 303 
of the Career Compensation Act, which covers the subject of travel 
and transportation allowance. 

This amendment would increase the present per diem allowance 
from $9 to $12. 

(Detailed discussion of the per diem increase is appended at end, 
marked “Appendix A.’’) 

Captain Martineau. All of the surveys that have been conducted 
indicate that this increase is entirely justified in view of the increased 
cost for commercial lodging and meals that are incurred in the course 
of performing official travel in connection with official duty away 
from one’s regular post of duty; it follows the $12 per diem rate for 
civilian employees that has already been approved by Congress in 
1954 in bill S. 2300, and which I believe is again being considered 
by the Congress—and there is also some discussion as to whether or 
not that rate might not be $13, and the hope is, of course, that the 
two can be coordinated. 

The Bureau of the Budget has given its permission to the Defense 
Department to advocate $13 rate if the Congress desires to consider 
that in connection with the civilian rate 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, the Administration asked for $13. 

Captain Martineau. If the civilian rate is $13 

Chairman Russexu. I understand. But what is the position of the 
Bureau of the Budget; did they request it? 
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Captain Martineau. Yes; they have done it. 
Proceeding now to clause 12— ) 
Chairman Russetu. Just a minute, Captain; we will probably take 








off here. ' 

4 At this point in the record we will have made a part of our record a 

letter from Senator Jackson, addressed to the chairman of the com- 

; mittee, enclosing a proposal to equalize retirement pay for enlisted 
men, which has been drawn up by former Congressman John H. 


Hoeppel. The letter and proposal will be made a part of our record, 
(The letter from Senator Jackson is as follows:) 


UnitTeD States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
March 16, 1956. 
Hon. Ricuarp RvssELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Russet: I enclose a brief in support of a proposal to equalize 
retirement pay for enlisted men which has been drawn up by former Congressman 
John H. Hoeppel. 

Mr. Hoeppel desires to appear before the Armed Services Committee to testify 
in support of his proposed amendment at the appropriate time. I would greatly 
appreciate your considering his request and advising him as to w hether it will be 
possible for him to testify or, if this is not the case, whether the enclosed brief 
will be satisfactory as a statement for the record of the hearings 

Sincerely yours, 


a te ae 


4 


Henry M. Jackson, U. S. S. 






BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF AN AMENDMENT TO H. R. 2607, or S. 936, ro ProvipE 
EQUALIZATION IN ReETIRED Pay To ENLIstTED MEN Wuo Retired WITH 
Crepit ror 30 YEARS SERVICE 


5, ill» 2b 


(Proposed amendment is shown at the conclusion of this brief) 






















The following pertinent facts are submitted in connection with consideration of 
the proposed amendment, to equalize retired pay of enlisted men who retired from 
the armed services with 30 years service credit. 

a) The act of February 14, 1885, establishing the right for enlisted men to 
retire after 30 years service has never been repealed. This original retirement act, 
provides that when an enlisted man shall have served 30 years in the armed 
service, he shall be eligible for retirement, and that on retirement he shall be 
entitled to 75 percent of the pay of the rank at which retired ; and in addition, that 
he would be entitled to subsistence, clothing and quarter allowances for life. 

b) The Pay Readjustment Act of June 16, 1942, which for the first time.in 
American history, provided subsistence allowances for officers, arbitrarily in the 
same act, took subsistence allowances and other allowances from retired enlisted 
men, even through some of them had been receiving subsistence, clothing and 
quarter allowances for 50 or more years. 

To be more specific, retired enlisted men had their allowances taken from them, 
‘ while for the first time (a new innovation) in the same act was established to give 

officers and their dependents, subsistence allowances, which allowances they are 
today receiving, while retired enlisted men receive no allowances. 


DISCRIMINATION IN RETIRED PAY FOR ENLISTED MEN ALSO ESTABLISHED 













Even though the original retirement act for enlisted men has not been repealed, 
and even though this original retirement act provided that men retired with credit 
for 30 years service should receive 75 percent of the pay of the rank at which 
retired, plus allowances, this provision of law in respect to pay was arbitrarily 
circumvented by a provision in the act of June 16, 1942, which prescribed new 
methods of computing longevity pay. 

The act of June 16, 1942, increased longevity credits for officers and enlisted 
men to a maximum of 50 percent, from the hitherto maximum of 40 percent. 
As a consequence of this act, which provided increased longevity pay for the armed 
services, all such individuals received an increase in longevity pay, except certain 
retired enlisted men, who at the time of their retirement had double time credit 
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on which their retirement as enlisted men with 30 years service was based. (In 
the case of the writer of this brief, instead of his longevity pay being increased to 
50 percent of the pay of his rank, his longevity pay actually was decreased from 
40 percent to 35 percent, while all other enlisted men with double time credit 
for retirment received the full 50 percent increase in longevity pay.) 

(b) Under this new method of computing longevity pay based on active service 
(and disregarding active double time credits), all men who served abroad, fighting 
our Nation’s battles on foreign soil, and suffering every hazard and discomfort 
and sacrifice—all these men had their longevity pay reduced, so that, effective 
June 1, 1942, all such retired enlisted men received less than 75 percent of the pay 
of the rank at which they retired. This reduction in longevity pay continued 
until July 1, 1946, after which period (in the pay act of June 29, 1946) they were 
given full 75 percent of the pay of their rank, as provided in the original act 
establishing retirement for enlisted men. 

c) During this period of 49 months, from June 1, 1942, to June 30, 1946, all 
other enlisted men who retired with credit for 30 years’ service, and who did not 
serve abroad, but who served safely here in the United States, enjoying all com- 
forts and social conveniences—all these men received the full 75 percent of the 
pay of the rank at which they retired. 

d) The incorparation of the proposed amendment in H. R. 2607 or S. 936, 
would give to approximately 1,000 or more men (vet living) who gained double 
time credit before August 24, 1912, the small difference in retired pay during 
this 49 months’ period, so that for this period the amount of retired pay rightfull) 
due them, but withheld, would be granted, thus equalizing the retired pay for 
those who served in combat and in hazard to their life and health, to the same 
total retired pay, as the stay-at-home men of similar rank and service received 
during this period. 

e) Unlike today when exorbitant bonuses are offered to enlisted to remain in 
service—during and following the Spanish-American war the Philippine Insur 
rection, and the conflict in China, the War Department then recommended and 
Congress voted double time credits as an incentive to induce men to reenlist 
and to serve in these areas, during these troublous times, when men were desper- 
ately needed. 

f) Ironically though, these men who revolunteered to serve our Nation whe! 
their services were desperately needed, they were victimized out of 49 months’ 
pay at the 75 percent of the rank at which they retired—which retired pay of 
75 percent of their rank was promised them as they continued to reenlist and 
reenlist. Since July 1, 1946, these men have been receiving their proper retired 
pay, based on 75 percent of the pay of the rank at which retired. The inclusion 
of the proposed amendment would give them the small difference in pay which 
they lost over other enlisted men of similar rank and 30 years’ retirement credit, 
for the period from June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1946. 

g) The Pay Act of June 29, 1946, as well as the Career Compensation Act of 
October 1949, dealt fairly with all retired enlisted men, including those with 
double time credit, but we were enabled only to gain this equalization, because 
both these provisions granted increases to officers. Shortly after 1942, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, endorsed this legislation stating it 
was not discriminatory. At that time the cost may have been a million dollars 
or more, whereas today, due to attrition due to death, it is doubted if this legis- 
lation will cost even one-half million dollars. 

h) During their period of service these enlisted men received low pay ($15.60 
per month on foreign duty), they had insufficient medical care, poor rations, 
including embalmed beef, wormy hardtack with myriads of discomforts while 
campaigning in Cuba, the Philippines, and in China. As a consequence of their 
hard service the bulk of them have gone to their final rest, while the most of those 
remaining have had impaired health, and the most of them today in their advanced 
age are physical derelicts. 

(i) In accordance with the foregoing partial statement of facts stipulating the 
injustice perpetrated on this small group of men, whose numbers are being rapidly 
depleted due to death, it is respectfully requested that the committee include the 
following proposed amendment, to remove this discrimination which exists against 
the aged and disabled volunteers of the Spanish-American war period. 


<i abies tats t cihirbae es 
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AMENDMENT 


At the end of line 12, page 3, H. R. 2607, add a new section as follows: 

“Spc, 3-A. (a) The proviso in section 202 (d) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, is amended by striking out ‘that’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘that effective 
as of June 1, 1942.’ 

‘“(b) Any retired pay accruing by reason of the enactment of this act, to any 
retired enlisted man for the period beginning June 1, 1942, and ending June 30, 
1946, shall be paid in a lump sum to such retired enlisted man, or in the case of his 
death, to his widow, if he left one, by the Secretary of the Army 
of the Navy, as the case may be.”’ 

Respectfully submitted. 


, or the Secretary 


Joun H. Horppxr., 
Manager, National Defense, Arcadia, Calif. 


(Retired as master sergeant, Air Force, Aug. 16, 1921; Member of the 73d and 
74th Cong.) 

Chairman Russe.Lu. We will adjourn now, to come back again at 
2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 

p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the recess, 
Chairman Russeiu. The committee will resume its consideration 
of the Incentive Pay Act. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. DAVID L. MARTINEAU—Resumed 


Chairman Russe.u. All right, Captain. 

Captain Martineau. Continuing from the point we broke off this 
morning will bring us up to clause 12 of the bill, which appears on 
page 14 of the committee print. 

That amends section 303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act, the 
subsection that deals with travel and transportation allowances for 
dependents, by providing a dislocation allowance for a member whose 
dependents actually move their residence in connection with a 
permanent-change-of-station order for the member. (Details are ap- 
pended at end of transcript marked ‘‘Appendix B’’.) 

This dislocation allowance under this bill would equal 1 month’s 
basic allowance for quarters to which the member is entitled under 
existing law. 

The allowance may be paid not more than once each fiscal year, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions set forth in the bill. 

These provisions in the bill would permit the allowance to be paid 
more often than once a year, but only on a finding by the Secretary of 
the service concerned that the exigencies of the service actually require 
the member to be moved more than once in that fiscal year. 

The limitation would not apply to members ordered to service 
schools on a permanent change of station provided it is over 20 weeks, 
Many service schools are slightly under 1 year. 

The limitation would not be applicable during any war or emer- 
gency declared after the effective date of this act. 

The allowance would not be paid to a member when ordered from 


home to first active duty, or from last duty station to home upon his 
being retired or otherwise separated. 
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I would also like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this allowance 
would only be paid to those members who have dependents and who 
are otherwise permitted under existing law to be paid a transportation 
allowance for the movements of the dependents. 

Under existing law and under departmental regulation at the 
present time this applies to all enlisted grades above E-4 and all 
commissioned grades. 

It applies to the E—4 enlisted grade only if that individual has had 
more than 7 years’ service. It would not apply to any enlisted grades 
below the E—4, although under the dependents allowance act which 
has been provided by the Congress on a temporary basis and which 
is up for consideration of extension this year, all enlisted grades are 
paid allowance if they have a bona fide dependent. 

The point I wish to make is that they are not, however, all given 
transportation allowance under a departmental interpretation of 
existing law. 

Proceeding next, Mr. Chairman, to clause 13, which appears on 
page 15 of the committee print, this would amend section 508 of the 
Career Compensation Act which deals with the pay and allowance 
for cadets and midshipmen and it would provide that cadets and 
midshipment in the four service Academies would receive the same 
pay as that proposed in this bill for aviation cadets; namely, 50 percent 
of the basic pay of a second lieutenant with under 2 years of service. 

This amendment would increase the present pay of cadets and 
midshipmen from $81.12 to a monthly pay of $111.15. 

(Details are appended at end of transcript marked ‘‘Appendix C’ 

This increase is urgently needed to meet the present deficits being 
incurred by the increased costs of uniforms, equipment, books, serv- 
ices that are a part of Academy life. 

[ would like also to point out, Mr. Chairman, as you well know, that 
this pay which is provided under existing law for cadets and midship- 
men is completely budgeted and controlled by the respective super- 
intendents. 

Chairman Russetu. Just what do you mean by that? I hear that 
all the time. Just how far does his control go over it? If aman wants 
to buy an electric razor, does he have to get permission from the 
Superintendent of the Academy? 

Captain Martineau. Not quite, sir. By that I mean, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Superintendent has control over this money and each 
midshipman is allowed a certain amount of spending money, for in- 
stance, while he is in the Academy. 

He is also allowed a certain amount of money with which to buy 
his personal articles, toilet articles, and so forth, that he needs during 
the year. 

So the razor, for instance, that you speak of, if he had not spent his 
money on something else, this allowance he gets for personal needs, 
he might be able to get it. 

Chairman Russe.u. An electric razor costs about $26 or $27. He 
would have to save his money until he got that much before he could 
buy it. 

Captain Marrrneav. He would, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. They retain a part of it and give it to him on 
his graduation? 
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Captain Martineau. That is right. That is the purpose of the 
Superintendent budgeting that money. It has always been the aim 
in the past for these men, first, to be given enough money each year 
with which to take their annual leave. And then to have saved 
enough money at the end of 4 years that they are able to buy their 
officer’s uniforms and equipment. 

In the past the aim has always been to provide about a thousand 
dollars for that purpose. 

The increased cost that they are running into down there now has 
presented them with some difficult problems. It is a matter of con- 
cern to all of the superintendents. 

Senator Symrneton. Following Senator Russell’s thought, do they 
get a straight allowance? Do some cadets get more money as pocket 
money than others, subject to the discretion of the superintendent? 

Captain Martineau. Yes. For instance, Senator, the plebes get 
the smallest amount of money. monthly spending money. 

Senator Symineton. What is that, roughly? 

Captain Martineau. When I was there it was $2. We have a 
midshipman with us. 


STATEMENT OF MIDSHIPMAN, SECOND CLASS, LOUIS C. CUSACHS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, OF NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


Midshipman Cusacus. The first year is $4. 

Chairman Russetu. Will you please give your name to the re- 
porter? 

Midshipman Cusacus. I am Midshipman Cusachs. 

The first year is $4. It goes up to $7, $9, and $13 the last year in 
cash. 

Chairman Russevu. Thank you. 

Captain Martineau. The money that the midshipman referred to 
is spending money. That is what they can have to go out on the 
town and go to a movie with and buy a magazine. 

In addition to that, there is a certain amount permitted for their 
toilet articles and so forth that they need for daily living. 

Chairman Russexu. Do they buy cigarettes and tobacco and things 
like that without tax? Do they get cigarettes like a soldier does at 
the exchange? 

Midshipman Cusacus. Sir, the cost of cigarettes is considerably 
greater at the Academy than the sea stores. There is a certain reduc- 
tion corresponding somewhat to a wholesale rate rather than a tax- 
free rate. 

Chairman Russseii. How much does an ordinary pack of cigarettes 
cost? 

Midshipman Cusacus. I have never bought a pack of cigarettes 
in my life. 

Chairman Russetit. Mr. Midshipman, you are an exceptional 
young man. I wish I could say that. I hope you can say that 15 
years from now. I notice you have a strong pipe. You may be just 
as bad off. 

Captain Marriveav. If we are ready, we will go to clause 14 on 
page 15 of the committee print. 

60282—55——14 
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This would amend section 202 of the Career Compensation Act. 
It would deal with the retired pay of a small group of former enlisted 
men who served outside the continental limits of the United States 
between the years 1898 and 1912. 

Under previous law those men are already entitled to count such 
service as double time in computing their retirement pay. Most of 
these men later served as commissioned officers in World War I, and 
were subsequently permitted to take that commissioned rank on the 
retired list. 

It was the Career Compensation Act of 1949 that entitled men in 
this group for the first time to the retired pay of the officer grade in 
which they served in World War I. 

The C omptroller General has ruled, however, that they could not 
use the double time service; namely, that from 1898 to 1912 in com- 
puting their retired pay as officers. 

It is the purpose of this amendment to correct that item so as to 
entitle them to count their double time service between 1898 and 1912 
in computing their retired pay as officers to which they are otherwise 
entitled. 

Chairman Russet. I am curious to know why they ever decided 
to give those people credit for double time. Is that because of onerous 
duties of fighting in the Philippines? 

Captain Martineau. That was the purpose of that. It was 
onerous duty—it was during the Philippine Insurrection and so forth. 

Chairman Russexu. Of course, the chap who was in China got in 
the same thing. We had marines out there. 

Captain Martineau. I am sure they would like to see it counted 
that way today, Mr. Chairman. That was the law at that time, but 
it is not any more. It was repealed in 1912. 

Chairman Russe. I know it is. I am sorry you brought it up. 
It will engender a lot of ideas around here within some of the 
organizations. 

You may proceed. 

Captain Martrngau. That completes section 2 of the bill, Mr. 
Chairman, which deals with the amendments to the Career Compen- 
sation Act. 

Section 3 and section 4 of the proposed bill as appearing on page 16 
of the committee print, are somewhat parallel sections. 

Section 3 would amend the Naval Aviation Cadet Act, of 1942, and 
section 4 would make exactly similar amendments to the Army Avia- 
tion Cadet Act by deleting the present language dealing with the pay 
of such aviation cadets. 

This is merely a clarifying amendment consistent with the other 
provisions for pay of the aviation cadets that is proposed elsewhere 
in this bill. 

Section 5 on page 17 of the committee print, this section provides 
that all persons now or hereafter retired and whose retired pay is 
now computed under terms of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, to be entitled to have such pay recomputed at the rates 
prescribed by this proposed legislation. 

The new pay tables proposed by this bill include no increase for 
officers with less than 3 years’ service, nor for warrant officers or 
enlisted persons with less than 2 years’ service. 
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There are some persons, some officers, some enlisted men, with that 
little service who are on the retired list now. But in every case it is 
so because they were placed there because of physical disability and 
in Many cases this disability was combat incurred. 

In order to provide an increase for the officers and men in this 
category, this section would also give to that group a 6-percent 
increase in their present retired pay. 

, ‘hairman Russe... I believe it is the position of the Department 

Defense that their suggestion with respect to retirement pay is 
pr ferable to the one inserted by the House. 

Captain Martineau. This particular section follows the Defense 
Department’s proposal, Mr, Chairman, because this is the one that 
deals with those whose pay is computed under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Chairman RusseLtu. You mean section 5? 

Captain MARTINEAU. Section 5; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Captain Martineau. Section 6 will deal with the next phase of 
retirement. 

If you are ready to proceed with section 6, Mr. Chairman, which 
appears on page 18 of the bill, section 6 provides that all members 
and former members who are entitled to receive retired pay under 
laws in effect prior to the Career Compensation Act, shall be entitled 
to have their present retired pay increased by 6 percent. 

| would like to point out to the committee, Mr. Chairman, that 
under the Defense Department proposal, this group would have been 
extended another opportunity to elect and to qualify, if they could 
meet the requirements, for the retired pay under the Career Compen- 
sation Act. 

That means also that if they could not so qualify they would not 
get any increase in their present retired pay. 

The bill was amended in the House so as to strike out that particular 
feature of the Defense Department proposal since they considered 
that the election once made, which it was in 1949, should be final. 

[t was also considered that there would be a not inconsiderable 
amount of administrative burden in effecting such an election. 

It was recognized, however, that it would have very harmful 
effects on the morale ‘and attitude of all active duty per sonnel as well 
as retired personnel if a proportionate pay increase were not provided 
to those now on the retired list and particularly to this group, many 
of whom would not have received an increase under the Defense 
Department proposal, but will under this bill, as now written. 

Chairman Russevu. We have had that issue here before. I had 
it up in 1952, I believe it was. I agreed with the Department of 
Defense at that time, and we put the elective provision in the bill 
here, but the House would not agree to it and we wound up by giving 
a 4-percent increase. 

| doubt very much whether it is worth while for us to fool with it 
this time because there are considerable pressures taken against the 
position of the Department of Defense in this matter. 

All the veterans’ organizations are against it. 

Does that conclude your presentation, Captain? 
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Captain Martineau. Merely for the two remaining sections, Mr, 
Chairman, section 7, which deals with the effective date of this legis- 
lation following its enactment, and section 8 is the usual savings 
clause. ; 

When you have completed with that portion of it, or if there are 
any questions which you or Senator Symington might have, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is one other matter that I w ould like to conclude on before 
completing my testimony. 

Chairman Russeuu. I wish to have prepared and placed in the 
record in simple form where it can be found quickly and easily under- 
stood, the estimate of the Department of Defense as to the cost of 
every one of these different provisions. 

Captain Martineau. We have that already, sir. It will be so 
provided. 

Chairman Russe.u. I want that to appear in the record here. 

[ have a table here that gives the total, but I want it down to the 
last little thing, training your divers, or whatever it is. 

Captain Martineau. I am prepared to answer any questions you 
might have now. 

Chairman Russe.u. I do not want to go through it section by 
section. It would be simpler for you to prepare a table to put it in 
the hearing. 

I think you have made an unusually clear presentation. I com- 
pliment you on it. 

Captain Martineau. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Detailed cost data on all sections of H. R. 4720 exce pt incentive pay categories (shown 


Basic pay, pay grade 
(see. 2 (1) of H. R. 4720) 


ctive 
Gen/Adm (2 to 5 stars) O-8 
B Gen/R Adm L. H. O-7. 
Col/Capt O-6-. 
Lt Col/Cdr O-5- 
Maj/Lt Cdr O-4 
Capt/Lt 0-3 
Ist Lt/Lt jg O-2.....- 
2d Lt/Ens O-1 
w- 
Ww- 
W 
W 


otal officers_-. 


lot 


T 


Total, enlisted 
Total, active duty 
ve and Guard 


Officers 
Enlisted 


Duty Force: 


2, 561 , 733 


2, 915, 032 


Total 
average 
strength 


total 


$6, 
6, 
104, 
199, 
294, 
396, 
279, 
196, 


Basic 


separately) 


pay for 


average 
strength at 
present rates 


902, 019 
996, 686 
633, 140 
225, 340 


522 


882, 52 


100, 361 | 


$43, 390 
678, 020 


5, 757, 931 
2, 463, 677 | 


, 665, 724 
, 421, 514 


157, 

227, 

321, 
472, 96% 
620, 060 
574, 242 | 
188, 607 


561, 771, 109 | 
7, 561, 734 
51, 922, 020 


969, 281 


5, 729, 458 
32, 260, 172 | 


, 129, 139 


Members receiving a base pay increase 
under proposed Career Incentive Act 


Overall 

percent 
of in- 

Average crease 
number 

to receive 
a base 
pay in- 
crease 
under 
Career 
Incen- 
tive Act 


Amount of 
increase for 
those who 
will receive 
1 base pay receive 
increase : 

under a base 
Career pay sn 
Incentive ae 

ef - 
Act Career 
Incen- 

tive 

Act 


Basie pay at 
present rates 
for those who 
will receive 
a base pay in- 
crease under 
Career In- 
centive Act 


584 
706 
13, 234 
31, 582 
52, 717 
81, 763 
53, 341 
30, 196 
1,045 
5, 150 
11, 769 
3, 055 


$6, 902, 019 

6, 996, 686 
104, 633, 140 
199, 111, 522 
292, 135, 795 
385, 923, 996 
200, 433, 908 


$534, 720 ae 
771,214 11.0 
2, 496, 722 11.9 
266, 067 10.7 
, 354, 914 | 11.8 
50, 888, 504 13.2 
30, 779, 679 15. 4 
, 383, 635 17.0 
567, 047 98 
2, 420, 847 | 10.8 
, 667, 455 18.0 
2, 058, 636 22.0 
285, 142 | 1,331, 513, 904 | 173, 189, 440 13.0 
157, 301 , 122 
223, 671 , 326 | 
298, 102 56, 672 
306, 669 883 
250, 730 332, 382, 364 5, 802, 258 
101, 622 115, 314, 029 , 190, 327 
1,401 1, 567, 332 130, 314 


1, 339, 496 |2. 597, 338, 208 |302, 601, 902 


9, 371, 487 


~~ 478, 769, 241 
554, 548, 619 
606, 941, 216 


507, 815, 497 


~ 40.9 
11.9 


12.6 





Reserve Officer Candidates 


rminal leave 


Officers 
Enlisted : 
Aviation cadets 


ith gratuities... 
Officers 
Enlisted __. 

A viation cadets. 


Severance pay- 
Officers 
Enlisted 
Aviation cadets 

Missing persons 


Officers 

Enlisted 
Reenlistment bonus 
Other 
j Total, sec. 2 (1) 
Sec. 2 (3) aviation cadets_ 


Sec. 2 (11) per diem 
Sec. 2 (12) dislocation allowance 


2, 699, 463 


1, 624, 638 |3, 928, 852, 202 
(346, 426, 693 


5, 791, 342 
, 204, 842 


156, 496, 243 776, 663 








48, 959 | 
900, 246 
318 


(6, 381 


2, 924,363 | 
12, 173, 807 | 
455, 


(807, 965) 





227, 058 


1, 590 $14, 369° 
4, 764 393, 280 
3 7 ‘ 316 


940) | 


, 864, 480 
3, 000 | 


G91, 000 





~|“T57, 009, 
1,418, _143, 768 | 


4, 620, 475, 743 |544, 891, 280 
11, 512, 347 205, 756 


10.1 


8, 793 


Increase 
under 
R. 4720 


Total cost at 
present rates | 4, 


Percent 
increase 


$64 895 800 $8. 679, 290 


37, 813. 695 


See. 2 (13) cadets and midshipmen_..._..................---_- 6,858,761 | 2, 540, 502 


Secs. 3 and 4 (no increased cost). 
Sec. 5, retired pay 
Sec. 6, retired pay 


Total, retired pay 
Sees. 7 and 8 (no increased cost). 








~ 41, 388, 800 |__-. 
9, 136, 486 
50, 525, 286 
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Details of estimated cost of increase in all categories of incentive pay under H.R. 4 





Proposed increase in incentive pays 


Average © peeere > eee: | ~ 
gumiber to Total incen 


Flying and submarine crew-member pay Average 


receive tive pay at 
incentive 
pay 


(sec. 2, clause (5) of H. R. 4720) 


Flying pay: 

Active force: 
Gen/Adm O-7 and O-8_. 
Col/Capt 0-6 
Lt Col/Car O- 
Maj/Lt Cdr Ont. 
ee 0-3 

Ist Lt/Lt jg O-2__. 
2d o- 1 , 

Ww > ba 

w- 

W-2 

W-1.. 


present | 
rates | 


Total 
amount of 
dollar 

increase 


Percent 


of 


| increase | 


| 


increase 

per man 
per 

month 





$840, 600 
9, 442, 320 | 
16, 819, 960 | 
31, 980, 600 
46, 388, 160 | 
34, 005, 840 | 
26, 775, 200 | 

226, 800 
51, 600 | 
48, 000 | 
476, 400 | 





| 

$69, 690 | 

837, 840 | 
4, 100, 601 
14, 512, 882 
28, 032, 663 
15, 095, 431 
1, 653, 198 
147, 420 
17, 220 
16, 800 
120, 300 


8.3 | 


8.9 | 


24. 
45. 
60. 
44. 

6. 
65. 
33. 
35. 
25. 


$12. 44 
18. 63 
43. RR 
68. 07 
72 52 


48. 3 





Total officers... 


055, 480 | 


64, 604, 045 | 


38. 











E-7... 
E-6... 
E-5 A 
E-4.__.. 
E-3 

E 


Total enlisted 
Aviation cadets 


29, 612, 340 | 


| 847, 300 | 
"390, 550 | 
” 099, 920 
6, 082, 650 
4, 590, 540 
601, 380 | 


2, 216, 701 
2, 548, 884 
1, 467, 858 
1, 021, 560 

200, 700 


12.67 
10. 01 





2, 329, 740 
| 


9, 785, 443 
5, 010, 400 | 


Co] BORK Oe wl a] COe OCH eRe ee 








Total, active forces 


~ 196, 667, 820 | 


74, 389, 488 | 








Reserve forces: 
Officer. 
Enlisted 


5, 492, 432 
845, 691 


2, 680, 707 
332, 116 | 





Total flying crew member pay 
(Active and Reserve) 


Submarine pay: 
Active Force: 
Genl/Adm O-7 
Col/Capt 0-6 
Lt Col/Cdr O-5 
Maj/Lt Cdr O44 
Capt/Lt O-3_._.. 
ist Lt/jg O-2 ‘ 
2d Lt/Ens O-1......_. 





3, 600 
50, 400 
317, 520 
268, 200 
419, 040 
609, 840 
28, 800 | 


82, 412, 711 | 


_3, 012, 823 


360 

8, 400 
83, 278 
133, 903 
266, 055 
231, 739 
2, 252 


nBBSRE: 
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Total officers. - 


1, 697, 400 | 


885, 600 | 
1, 572, 210 | 
1, 445, 040 | 
1, 069, 110 
1, 011, 900 

29, 700 


725, 987 | 


354, 240 
638, 435 
481, 680 
258, 976 
225, 480 

11, 600 
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Total active forces__-.- 
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Officers 
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35, 064 
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Details of estimated cost of increase in all categories of incentive pay under 
H.R. 4780--figutiane 





| Proposed increase in 
Average ; | incentive pays 
)ther types of incentive pay (sec. 2, clauses (4), number se Total ey 
(6), (8), (9), (10) of H. R. 4720) ome |. ave. pay a 
e P P -s incentive present rates 


| Total amount | Percent 


ofdollar | of 
increase } increase 


Flying pay-non crew member. __- eR < . ounce 
Active Forces , 528 | 9, 900, 000 1, 020, 
Reserve Forces___- 418, 412 41, 2 

Total flying ay-non | 
(Active and Reserve) -.............._-.| aed 10, 318, 412 , 061, 28 

Parachute jumping 36, 14: 23, 947, 200 | 2, 304, 7: 

Care of lepers : a tiated | 1} 1, 200 

Demolition of explosiv es ; : a , 826 | 2, 127, 600 212, 7 

Submarine escape tank 2 | 34, 200 3, 4: 

Diving training _ - --- | | 102, 600 10, 26 

Low-pressure observer __._._- be o 33 BA 310, 86 

Acceleration and deceleration. _..........______| re a 36, 96 

Helium-oxygen diving eee 

Diving duty , 388 | 446, 448 | 

Salvage duty 310, 960 


Total other types incentive pay..._......|....--.-------} 37, 288, 620 


Total all types incentive pay | 248, 158, 059 | 





Summary of total increased cost of H. R. 4720 


Marine Air 


Corps Force Total 





Base pay. _.-.----.----| $178, 209 | $151,422 | $34,075 | $181,391 | $545,097 
Hs wzardous duty and special pay. LY AER 2 5,101 | 23,012 3, 547 57, 732 89, 392 
Retired pay. silat at alate 24, 554 | 18, 994 1, 755 5, 222 50, 525 
islocation allowanee...._.___._-.-....__-._- | 15,600 | 5, 484 1,815 , 915 37, 814 
Per diem. + bl \ 1, 500 | 174 , 454 8, 679 
Cadets and midshipmen.. Si, Wai a oo oe et : 865 , b7 98 2, 541 


Total, Department of Defense... ... | 229, 41,366 | 260,812 | 734,048 
otal for Coast Guard, Coast and Geode tic Survey, 
and Public Health Service........................- hiskheecnss oa 11, 700 


Grand total 





Captain Martineau. I have one more matter with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring up, because I think it will be of 
interest and concern to the committee. It deals with this matter of 
increased basic pay for the senior flag and general officers. 

[ did not point out during my presentation of the pay table this 
morning that in the Defense Ti ecaitatens ’s proposal which came up to 
the Congress, there was an added longevity period for major generals 
for over 35 years of service. 

The pay tables under existing law and also in the past, have always 

carried the longevity period only up to 30 years.—In order to provide 

some means of increasing the pay of the senior flag and general officers, 
most of whom are serving and will be serving in the higher 3- and 
4-star grades under the format of the present pay “tables, the 
Defense Department could see no other way to do it than to provide 
another longevity period which was done, and the pay tables which 
came up to Congress and which appear in the Senate print show a 
longevity period for major generals with over 35 years of service. 

The House removed that provision and not without good reason, I 
might say, because the enactment of that provision could have resulted 
in certain inequities between the various services. 
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Due to the different laws, operating between the Navy, on the one 
hand, and the Army and Air Force on the other, the times of retire- 
ment of senior officers are somewhat different. The enactment of 
that provision might have resulted in greater advantage to the Navy, 
perhaps than to the other two services. 

The main feature, however, Mr. Chairman, as we see it, and as has 
already been brought before this committee, is to ask for some con- 
sideration for the officers who are serving on active duty in the three- 
and four-star grades. 

Under existing law, of course, they have the highest permanent 
grade permitted by law; namely, that of the Major General. They 
do get some increased emolument while they are holding the office 
and it is in the form of an allowance. 

When they leave that office and go back to their permanent rank, 
or when they go to the retired list, they go with the basic pay of a 
major general. 

For instance, our senior three- and four-star officers today, all of 
whom are carrying heavy responsibility, when they go to the retired 
list under existing law, their pay will be just as though they had 
never occupied that higher office. 

The proposal that has already been advanced before the committee 
asks consideration toward providing basic pay rates for three- and 
four-star officers who actually serve in those grades in duties that 
require that higher rank; but not for any who might be holding an 
honorary title. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I think it will be of interest to 
the committee to have me bring this to your attention: Among the 
many letters of resignation that we have been receiving in all of the 
services, this one strikes me as containing some very pertinent portions. 
In preparing for my part in this presentation, I might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have read a number of resignation letters from all of the 
services in order that I could, myself, try to find out what was in the 
thoughts of these young men that is causing them to leave the service 
in greater numbers than ever they have left before. 

This case is of particular interest. It has to do with a young naval 
aviator, in the rank of lieutenant, who turned in his resignation last 
fall. He was regarded as such an outstanding, promising young 
officer who seemed to be so well fitted for a future in the service that 
his commanding officer actually conducted an investigation to try to 
find out what it was that was causing a man of this calibre to leave. 

The letter that I have before me is a copy of the young officer’s 
resignation and the endorsement on it of his commanding officer, who 
was a lieutenant commander. 

Among the recommendations that the commanding officer made in 
the letter is this, that is pertinent to the question now before us, and 
with your permission I will read this paragraph. 

Chairman Russevu. Very well. 

Captain MARTINEAU (reading). 

To vastly increase the pay and allowances of senior officers, particularly in the 
ranks of captain and above. 

I would like to point out that this was a lieutenant commander 
writing this letter. 

Due to the relatively small number of officers involved, the expense would not 
be prohibitive and the incentive to junior officers would be greatly increased. 
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Senator Symincron. Did you say a lieutenant commander, or 
lieutenant? 


Captain Martineau. The officer resigning is a lieutenant. This 
endorsement is prepared by his commanding officer, who is a lieutenant 
commander. 

To continue the quotation from the letter: 


It affronts the pride of naval men that Admiral Carney, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, receives only $12,000 yearly salary when other men in Government 
service With no greater responsibility receive double that, when a good journeyman 
in civilian life can equal it and an equally successful executive in civilian life can 
make 30 times over it. 


I would like to read one more paragraph that I think is of interest 
to you, also, Mr. Chairman: 


This is the commanding officer speaking again: 


An inferior officer must now fill the billet as a department head in this command. 


Which was a fighter squadron. 


In vears hence should this continue, Navy units will be commanded and staffed 
by inferior officers. From the small statistical sample of resigning officers, the 
cream of the crop, career officer corps of this rank group appears to be depleting. 
This loss is being felt at the division officer and department-head level. Twenty 
years hence it will be felt at the high command level. And as technical advances 
continue to increase the complexity of warfare, mediocrity will become more and 
most costly. Neither this command nor the Navy at large can afford to operate 
with officers and men “‘who just cannot find anything better to do on the out- 
side.’ Considering overhead and depreciation, even this small command— 


referring to his fighter squadron— 


is responsible for the expenditure of well over a million dollars a month. To 
accept anything less than the best officers to direct this enormous expenditure is 
economic stupidity and military suicide. 

That ends the quotation of the commanding officer’s endorsement. 

So in closing, Mr. Chairman, we do ask that that be given serious 
consideration. I am confident, of course, that it will. 

[ would like to add my own personal feeling, an officer of some 22 
years’ experience in the Navy, that I feel that it is a most important 
consideration to this bill as an incentive to the younger type of officer 
that we want to keep in the service. 

Chairman Russevu. Thank you, Captain Martineau, and Admiral 
Grenfell and Colonel Corbin. We appreciate all you have done to 
explain this bill to us. 

Senator Symincron. What is the retirement pay of a general today, 
Major General, permanent rank? 

Captain Martrnnau. $745 per month. 

Senator Symrncton. Does he get anything in addition, or is it 
just a flat $745? 

Captain Marrinnav. That is the retired pay for an officer in the 
highest permanent rank. 

Senator Symineton. What was it 5 or 6 years ago? Has it been 
raised recently? 

Captain MartTInEAv. It was raised somewhat in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 

Senator Symrneron. I think you have made a fine and effective 
presentation. Have you anything in mind for a four-star admiral? 
Was that figure requested of the House and, if so, how much in addi- 


tion was for a four-star admiral or general over and above the $745 
retirement pay? 
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Captain Martineau. The proposal that was advanced in the letter, 
I believe, that the Secretary of Defense sent to the chairman addressed 
itself to the basic pay of an officer on active duty. 

Senator SyMINGTON. It is $745 for a major general retired in the 
permanent grade of major general. What was the figure requested 
by the Department for a man who was a four-star general or admiral, 
not honorary, but actual when he retired in his permanent grade? 

Captain Martineau. If the proposal were adopted that was ad- 
vanced by the Secretary of Defense, it would result in a retired pay 
of such an officer, such a four-star officer, I have it as some $968 per 
month. 

Senator Symincron. That is what I wanted to know. Thank you 

Chairman Russe.u. Are there any fringe benefits at all that they 
receive? Nothing but hospitalization, is there? 

Captain Martineau. Hospitalization. 

Senator Symincron. Medical care and hospitalization? 

Captain Martineau. And they have a right to deal with the com- 
missary if there is one in the area and if it is available to them. 

I would also like to make this clear, Mr. Chairman, that the Defense 
Department is seeking this only for those officers who have served 
actually in the higher rank on active duty. It would be perfectly 
agreeable in every way if the Congress sees fit to prescribe a minimum 
period in order to remove any possible feeling that an officer who served 
only a very short time in grade, might have been advanced before re- 
tirement, would get the full benefits of it. 

That is not the purpose of this at all, and it would be quite fitting 
and proper, I think, to prescribe an adequate minimum period. 

Chairman Russe_t. A member of the Joint Chiefs now only gets 
$12,000. 

Captain Marrineav. Basic pay. It is $11,915. 

Chairman Russe.yi. Of course, he does get quarters and all that 
business. 

Captain Martineau. They get quarters. 

For the record, I might say now, Mr. Chairman, that an officer in 
the three-star grade, the vice admiral, or lieutenant general, gets a 
special money allowance under present law of $500 per year. 

For instance, Vice Admiral Pride, who is commanding the Seventh 
Fleet now, gets $500 a year more than a rear admiral gets who is in 
his command. 

A four-star officer, a full general or a full admiral under existing law, 
gets a $2,200 money allowance while he is holding the office on active 
duty. 

Then the heads of the services, the Chief of Staff, the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chairmen, get an allowance of 
$4,000 over and above their basic pay and above their quarters. 

Senator Syminecron. What is the additional flying pay, Air Force 
or Navy, which they would get if they were flyers? 

Captain Martineau. Under existing law the flying pay is $150 a 
month. 

Under the rates proposed by this bill, if they were enacted, I believe 
that would give a flying pay of $165 a month. 

Senator Syminetron. Does that run right through to all, that 
figure? 

Captain Martineau. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SyMINGToN. You suggest an increase in the permanent 
rank of a major general, of a four-star general, of $215 a month. 

How about a three-star general who actually served in that rank? 
-Would that be the same when he was reitred in his permanent grade? 
Would that be $968, too? 

Captain Martineau. That is somewhat less. 

Senator Symrneron. How much less? 

Captain Martineau. Under this proposal, under the theory of 
increasing the basic pay, the basic active-duty pay of a three-star 
officer by $1,800 a year, that would increase the retired pay of an 
officer who had served sufficient time in the grade on active duty, 
to $857 a month. It would be less. 

Senator Symineton. The difference is about an even split. 

Captain Martineau. Yes, sir. That is the proposal suggested by 
the Defense Secretary. 

| believe that the three-star officers would receive an increase in 
their active duty basic pay of $1,800 a year and the four-star of $3,600 
a vear. 

Senator Symineton. The figures given reflect retirement at perma- 
nent grade. 

Captain Martineau. On those grades. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Chairman Russgeiu. Have you concluded, Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. I have. 

Chairman Russevu. Thank you, gentlemen; thank you very much. 

Senator Russetu. I have received from Senator Thye a letter 


requesting that a communication from Mr. Howard L. McLeod, of 
Washington; D. C., be inserted in the record. The letter and en- 
closures will be inserted at this point. 


UnitTED Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 18, 1955. 
Ricuarp B. RvussEuu, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN RussE.L.: I have received the attached letter, with enclosures, 
mm Mr. Howard L. MeLeod, who is presently visiting his daughter here in 
Washington, 

Mr. McLeod is a constituent of mine from Bemidji, and in a telephone con- 
versation with a member of my staff he has expressed a desire to have his views, 
as Outlined in his letter to me, brought to the attention of the members of the 
{Armed Services Committee. 

I would appreciate it if you would have Mr. McLeod’s letter, together with 
he personal history statement, incorporated in the record of the hearings on 


t 
H. R. 4720, 
Sincerely yours, 


fy 


Epwarp J. Tuy, 
United States Senator. 


Marcu 14, 1955. 
te Military pay bill H. R. 4720 hardship on WW-I large disability cases. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tuye: I have written you before about the above legislation 
soon due for action in the Senate according to the press. 

rhe whole point of my contention is that this 6-percent increase the Kilday 
committee salved the emergency officers with is but peanuts to a man with a total 
disability rating such as I have. The veterans organizations know this but their 
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majorities run their affairs. The 10 percent of all service disabled veterans who 
are rated 100 percent are a neglected minority. 

The gravy train sure stopped for all the regulars to board it who are on retire- 
ment and don’t need one damned bit of encouragement or incentive to stay on 
retirement pay. I surmise half the cost of the bill is for retirement pay but you 
never hear a word mentioned about it. Not only that these partially disabled 
men on retirement are holding down good jobs building up retirements on civil 
service, social security, and in private industry. Sometimes on all three, I hear 
around town. I am down here visiting from Bemidji as I told you before. 

You gentlemen in Congress emphasized the fact that your present pay raise 
is canceled out by inflation, that in fact you are no better off than in 1939 at 
much lower pay. I am in the same boat. I used to get in 1929 three-fourths 
pay of a first lieutenant of my length of service, $125 per month, when dollars 
were worth over twice their present value in buying things to eat, to wear, shelter, 
fuel, and soon. If you increased my pay to $250 I still would not be catching up 
with inflation. Yet this 6-percent raise gives me slightly over $200 because I got 
caught with heavy disability in a short war. My case history attached will bring 
this home to you. 

The Regulars have no problem of hardship as all their men have a lot of lon- 
gevity pay regardless of rank, so they either deliberatelyor negligently overlooked 
us in their anxiety to put over their “incentive’’ campaign. The vets organizations 
majorities couldn’t squawk much over 6 percent because they’re mostly employed 
at wages that keep up with inflation. In fact, all the retired people sort of “hush, 
hush”’ the fact that they get retired pay as the public resents the fact thev are 
doubling up on the gravy. 

The way the Career Incentive Act is now, it’s about $50 a month difference 
between a totally disabled first lieutenant of World War I and a 36 month World 
War II first lieutenant with the same disability. That should not be. It is only 
the civilian patriot that gets caught in short service, never the Regular as they fix 
it up to keep him on in active service going to college, attaché work, or buying 
ordnance and so on, building up a lot of longevity. 

All you have to do is amend section 5 of the House bill now in vour Armed 
Services Committee so us men of 75 percent or more disability get the minimum 
raise for the 3-year man. Actually we are entitled to longevity for the years 
we have been on total disability and unemployable. 

Please give this suggestion some serious thought and express yourself to the 
Senate and the Armed Services Committee. Thank you very much. 

Respectfully, 
Howarp L. McLeop. 


Case History or Howarp L. McLxop, AGE 63 


Born 1891, St. Paul, Minn. Graduate White Bear High School. Paid own 
way entirely, through University of Minnesota as steamboat pilot, railway lawsuit 
work, salesman. B. A. degree and 1 year law prior to World War I. Became 
first sergeant in 2 years compulsory military drill at University of Minnesota, a 
land-grant college. 

Tried to enlist upon declaration of World War I in April 1917 but told to apply 
for ROTC account education and military training. Entered lst ROTC, Fort 
Snelling, May 15, 1917; commissioned second lieutenant, August 15, 1917. 

Assigned Camp Dodge, Iowa, selected for a machinegun company. Sent to 
Camp Perry, Ohio, for Ist Small Arms Firing School, June 1918. Promoted to 
first lieutenant July 1918 after division left for France to form new division. 
Recommended for captain and passed exam but transferred in lieu of promotion 
to Machinegun Company, 87th Infantry. Incurred explosive injury on Camp 
Dodge rifle range. Armistice. Did not get overseas in World War I like Generals 
Eisenhower and Bradley. (I wasn’t “yellow” either.) Discharged November 29, 
1918, with certificate of disability. 

Got married October 20, 1917, and oldest daughter born August 31, 1918, while 
in service. So got out early to get a job to support my family. Had two more 
daughters born in next few years. 

Went to work December 1918, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis sales 
department at $150 per month, Sent to New York City at $500 per month, 1923 
Paid income tax on $7,224, 1925, as sales manager, Buffalo, N. Y., the last income 
tax I have paid, as I had a nervous breakdown in October 1925 and lost my job. 
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Moved back to Minneapolis and spent my savings on living expense and doctors, 
going to Veterans’ Bureau May 10, 1927, which rated me 92 percent disabled and 
jater 100 percent from May 10, 1927, to date on Government insurance disability 
clause. In other words, I have been unemployable for nearly 28 years, offiecis ally 
by VA decision. My service connection has been 100 percent disability for about 

years and would have been for a longer period but it was not an issue, as I came 
inder the original Emergency Officers Retirement Act, which called merely, for 
30 percent or more disability to get three-fourths pay. The Economy Act com- 
plications I will not go into, as.I was reinstated on retirement from July 1, 1940, 
with disability “clearly shown to have been incurred in actual performanee of 

ty,” and I qualified at 80 percent under the 1949 Career Compensation. Act, 
iving me 75 percent maximum disability retired pay. 

I have be en constantly advised by doctors to “take it easy”’ and to live a “quiet, 
outdoor life. I lived about 15 years in the woods 25 miles from town, north. of 
Deer River, ‘Minn. In 1941 I had a brain operation at the University of Min- 
nesota incident my war service injury. I have a service-connected generalized 
skin infection. Also, I developed a diffuse arthritis treated by VA here now as 
an outpatient on adjunct basis. 

My sole source of income since 1925 has been from disability payments. My 
Government insurance I paid for at $22.30 per month full dollars to get 40-cent 
dollars now. 

My wife is a malignant melanoma and sarcoma case for several years with many 
operations, presently on apparent cure. All our assets and home are gone for 
expenses. We only have some household goods stored in Bemidji as we are 
renters. We live from check to check. It is cheaper to come down here winters 

an live up there, and easier for both of us here with our daughter and five grand- 

ildren. Our other two daughters are in Minneapolis and Akeley, exteachers 
from Bemidji Teachers College, now married. Our maintenance should not be 
the problem of our sons-in-law. 


Howarp L. McLxrop, 
WasHINGTON 21, D. C., March 14, 1955. 


WasHineton, D. C., March 
ction 5, H. R. 4720, military pay bill retirement provisions 
IRMAN, ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, 
Senale Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Senator Edward J. Thye of Minnesota, my home St: ate, writes me last 

ay that he is placing in evidence for your committee’s consideration, my letter 

to him of March 14, 1955. As this legislation above is nonpolitical, | ‘also wrote 

my "Other Senator, Mr. Hubert H. Humphrey, for his support fo my contentions 

and over the phone his secretary told me that he also was turning my letter, 
some awh at more explicit than Senator Thye’s letter, to your committee. 

| have no desire to be demanding or mouthy and delay the passage of the 
albany pay bill, but those letters literally make me a witness before your com- 
mittee. I regret it would be impracticable for me to appear personally as a wit- 
ness, subject to cross examinations, at a committee hearing, due to my handicaps, 
but [ do wish, in the quiet of my room here, visiting at my son-in-law’s home, to 
amplify my position so long as you got only part of the story. Thank you to 
bear with me. 

While my intelligence has remaiued intact, despite a brain operation, it is hard 
for me to concentrate under tension. I have had to rewrite this letter several 
times. I am strictly an amateur as to what procedure it takes to protect one’s 
interests in legislative matters, other than to state the truth as I see it. 

I did write the Kilday committee and my Congresswoman, Mrs. Knutson, 
suggesting a longevity credit for men rated 100 percent disability by the VA or 
the armed services to take care of the hardship cases of men either in World War 
[ or IT of less than 3 years service. I talked to and wrote veteran organizations 
about my predicament. As my expectations from them were not fulfilled in the 
House, T wrote my two Senators more emphatically. My latest suggestion is 
strictly a short. cut as I still believe that if longevity is proper for physieally able 
men it is for those 100 percent ae ern over any considerable period, as the 
older a man gets the more dependent he gets to do even minor chores of a personal 
nature, 

No one has an ax to grind with the Regulars in their desire to correct inequities 
between grades or to justly raise wages of men they train so they stay in service. 
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I am not sure if I were a young man in industry that I would like to wait for 2 or 3 
years for decent wages if I switched to the armed services. It did seem to me out 
of order that ‘“‘their own” retired should get special favors through the ways the 
legislation would work out, and men in my category get literally forgotten. You 
gentlemen must have often been in a minority group voted out by a majority 
numbers only, in disregard of justice. So, I too, sounded off; I, perhaps, could 
have attained my purpose with a less harsh reference to others of more fortunate 
degrees of health. 

By combining retirement and incentive raises of widely different fundamental 
aspects and purposes, someone was bound to get hurt and some unduly benefited 
Section 402 (i) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 guarantees equality of 
treatment and that is violated as it works out in section 5 of H. R. 4720. To inject 
a time-element restriction, applicable only to incentive for active service, into 
heavy disability cost of living problems and then short-changing it, is very 
discriminatory. 

When I tried to tell my Senators about this I was very much disturbed, and | 
did not state my case as diplomatically as I would if I knew my letters were to be 
used asevidence. Asa witness, by indirection, I may state that I know the history 
of disabled emergency officer and enlisted man legislation since World War | 
I have lived the many long years of financial and social sacrifice entailed in the life 
of a totally disabled veteran. But I have never put a price tag on my voluntary 
service or My patriotism. I was not a battle casualty, but I would not capitalize 
it if I were. I feel that loss of one’s proved economic and service careers only, 
should be recompensed for, at rates he qualified for in wartime military service. 
The $7,200 a year job I collapsed on at age 34 in 1925 would be worth $15,000 to 
$20,000 in today’s dollars, assuming I stagnated on the job and made no progress 
or longevity gains in industry, whatever. 

A word or two further about the case history attached to the letters to my two 
Senators: I did not state I tried to reestablish myself in business out of my own 
funds at heavy loss and that I paid my own doctor bills for over 7 years incident to 
my certificate of disability at discharge. I felt a man should not ask the Govern- 
ment for assistance so long as he could work. As to my wife’s serious cancer case, 
now a county welfare matter up in Minnesota, it may sound like a sympathy 
racket beside the issues of my welfare. Not so; but it does inspire me to extend or 
drive myself as I am, to get the whole truth to you, after organized veterandom 
did nothing for the heavily disabled. 

To get down to facts on the legislation as it affects me: 

1. At present I am entitled to $194.52 per month as a first lieutenant of under 
2 years service (World War I, 19 months long) with 75 percent or more disability 
per section 411 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended to date. 

2. Last October, Congress raised compensation 5 percent and as I was rated 
100 percent service connection for over 18 years by VA, I elected to take compensa- 
tion at $202 per month, of which $21. is for dependent wife, $7.48 more than [ 
could get as a totally disabled first lieutenant on retirement pay, compared to 
“buck private’ pay. I demoted myself to get more, a strange necessity. 

3. The 6 percent portion of section 5 of H. R. 4720 gives me but a mere $4.19 
per month over the $202 a married ‘‘buck private” gets for 100 percent disability, 
or $206.19 as a first lieutenant, single or married, of under 2 years service, but 
with 75 percent or more disability. That $4.19 is not much on a measuring stick 
for a first lieutenant to be worth to his country over a “buck private,” in today’s 
currency, is it? 

4. I am privileged to reelect at any time, by VA regulation to again take 
retired pay. Let me add, World War I emergency retired officers electing rating 
under the 1949 act, are on the VA budget since July 1, 1953, per Comptroller 
ruling. My checks come from VA not the Army. 

5. The amendment or change in section 5 of H. R. 4720, I suggested in my 
letters, would give me a minimum raise, that for first lieutenants of 3 year’s service, 
as a short cut to the problem, in special consideration to men of 75 percent or more 
disability (the maximum required for maximum retired pay), or $251.55 per 
month. Considering emergency first lieutenant retired pay in 1929 and up to 
1945 was $125 per month (three-quarters base pay), this is not asking for an 
unreasonable raise as it less than makes up for admitted inflation of over 50 
percent. It's the same deal as you Congressmen got, except that it is for men that 
cannot better themselves in employment at inflation wages. 

6. All World War I emergency officers’ retirements are based on service incurred 
conditions as existing, by law, in the statutory years: May 24, 1938 to May 24, 
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929, when the Tyson-Fitzgerald Act stipulated as stated. Even though the VA 
vas carrying me on compensation at 100 percent for years (over 18 now), when 
the Army Disability Board reviewed my case under section 411 of the 1949 act, 
hey said it was an ‘ ‘acactemic question”’ whether it was 100 percent, and made it 
80 percent, which they said gave me maximum disability pay anyway, so I dropped 
matter. Bear in mind I had been rated permanently and totally disabled for 
Government insurace on the same identical disabilities as service connected from 
May 10, 1927, nearly 28 years now. I was just an emergency officer, was the only 
reason I could figure. 
Previous to the 1949 act disability had to be “30 percent or more’, ‘‘clearly 
own to have been incurred in actual performance of military duty,’’ or with a 
efinite causative factor’ in performance of duty, only for emergency officers. 
[his is a somewhat higher requirement than mere line of duty in time of emergency 
nder the 1949 act for others. So it is difficult to say if all emergency officers got 
a treatment under section 402 (i) of the 1949 act, when rated for the act. 
t appears that a former officer electing under the act, as I did, more than qualified 
i iving previously complied with stricter than line-of-duty te —_ 
Furthermore, it was favorable to elect “entitlement”? under the 1949 act only 
f one had heavy disability, so men on retirement disability pay covered by section 
5 of H. R. 4720 are really handicapped. Those who get three-fourths pay (or 
thereabouts, as they were skipped or got a minor raise when military pay was 
previously raised) on the “30 percent or more’’ basis of old legislation—on say 
30-, 40-, 50-percent ratings—just did not come under section 5 H. R. 4720, because 
ey could only get 30, 40, 50 percent of base pay if they elected under section 
111 of the 1949 act. 
8. You must realize that men on heavy disability ratings and unemployable 
ive no chance to build up social security, any savings or annuities, or to even 
t someone to write up insurance. Some may get on a padded payroll, or dis- 
gard medical advice, but not for long. While the 20-year law limit on reratings 
total disability cases is a recognition of our problems, we need something more 
practical to fit our social discard and economic dilemmas. I feel I earned the 
raise I suggested, by my efforts in elevating myself in education, business and 
the military, before I got put on the shelf in behalf of my country. 


9. Should I preeede my wife in death, she would only get some practically 
iluless household effects, and either a $47 or a $78 widow’s pension. 
Thank you, gentlemen, for my day in court. 

Respectfully, 


Howarp L. McLeop. 
Admiral GRENFELL. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of your committee, 
1 would like to extend thanks to you and your committee for your 
very kind and courteous attention to our presentation. 
Chairman Russe.tt. Thank you, Admiral. 


Of course, we know you will be standing by if any questions arise 
that we have not covered. 


We will get in touch with you, if that comes about. 
(Thereupon, at 2:40 p.m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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APPENDIX A 
History oF CrviniAN TRAVEL Per Diem 


By section 3, act of June 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 689), civilians were authorized a per 
diem allowance in lieu of expenses for subsistence of $6 within the continental 
United States, and $7 beyond the continental limits. Section 207, act of June 30 
1932 (47 Stat. 405) reduced per diem allowances to $5 in the United States and 
$6 beyond the United States. On January 30, 1942 (56 Stat. 39), the $6 rate 
within the United States and the $7 rate beyond the United States obtaining 
prior to the Economy Act of June 30, 1942, were restored. These rates obtained 
until passage of the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (Public Law 92, 81st Cong.), at 
which time an increase in the per diem rate within the United States to $9 was 
authorized. In support of this last increase, the report of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H. R. 3005 contained the following information: 
















Bureau of budget survey, 1946 
Hotel =A od _ $4. 05 


Meals : ian ee 
Tips, telegrams, laundry, local transportation - = diese ’ = . 95 

























Total MARES Rs . eee oes ree Soi 8. 00 


The Bureau of the Budget reports that removal of controls in 1946 raised the 
cost from $4.05 to $5.25 for hotel rooms. The Bureau of Labor Statistics states 
that laundry and dry cleaning costs went up 8 percent and 9 percent respectively 
during the period 1946 to 1949. Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co. states that the 1948 
average hotel room cost was $5.60. Horwath & Horwath shows $5.27 per room, 
larger cities averaging over $6. 

In 1954, the Congress approved passage of a bill which would have raised civilian 
per diem from $9 to $12 within the United States. The following is an excerpt 
of information contained in the Senate report on that bill. The bill was vetoed 
by the President and did not become law. 


{Calendar No. 1202, 8. Rept. No. 1196 (83d Cong., 2d sess.) report to accompany 8. 3200] 


Increase, | 
| . 2 ’ j fn sg 
1949 costs percent’ | 1954 costs 








Hotels. j vicdbnkoeidbeubee tales 5. 25 25 \ 
Meals iotiiaetieail ahiceckinis 3.75 2a | 4. 50 
Incidental expenses cs JU sabi tiinibemclinael 1.00 2 | 1. 20 


Total. 





22. 6 











Hotel costs 


The 1949 rate was based on surveys made in 1948 by two hotel accounting 
firms—Horwath & Horwath, which reported an average rate of $5.27; and 
Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., which reported an average rate of $5.60. 

In the fall of 1953, these 2 accounting firms found that hotel room rates have 
increased about 20 to 25 percent over 1949 costs. Horwath & Horwath indicates 
that the average room rate of $5.27 in 1948 had risen to $5.47 in 1949 and had 
increased to $6.93 for the year ending October 31, 1953. For the calendar year 
1953, they expect the average to reach $7 per day. 
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The $12 total contemplates an increase of 20 percent in this factor from $3.75 
, $4.50. The amount allocated for meals in 1949 was based on allowances of 
75 cents for breakfast, $1 for luncheon, and $2 for dinner. 
In November and December 1953, the dining-car menus of 6 railroads operating 
rough Washington, D. C., and 4 operating westward from Chicago show an 
‘rage price for 3 meals ranging from a minimum of $5.05 to a maximum of 
$7.20, including sales tax and tips. The listing of State allowances which follow, 
ows that the State governments that furnish a specific amount for meals provide 
allowance that varies from $5 to $7 aday. The 2 hotel accounting firms cited 
report that prices for meals in typical hotel restaurants have increased 
tween 20 and 25 percent since 1949. Thus a 20-percent adjustment to $4.50 
ild seem to represent the minimum increase necessary. This $4.50 may be 
livided into $1 for breakfast, $1.25 for luncheon, and $2.25 for dinner. 
cidental expenses 


A 20-percent increase is suggested in the amount allowed for miscellaneous 
xpenses incurred in travel status. This would provide $1.20 instead of $1 pre- 
yusly included for this purpose. It is intended to cover such items as tips and 
; while traveling, hotel tips, tips to waiters, laundry, cleaning and pressing 
penses, telegrams for room reservations, ete. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of a study of prices in 34 large 
ties in 1952 and 46 cities since that date, reports that for the period June 1949 
September 1953, the prices for cleaning and pressing have increased 13.5 
reent and those for laundry have increased 18.2 percent. In view of the higher 
st of meals, the amounts expended for tips have also risen during the period 
ler review. The 20-percent increase would thus appear to represent a needed 
idjustment. 


HISTORY OF MILITARY PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


Per diem allowances for military personnel were authorized as early as 1922 by 
tion 12, act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat 631), at which time a per diem allowance 
exceeding $6 was authorized when traveling on official business away from 


lesignated posts of duty. This per diem allowance was restricted, apparently by 
regulation, to personnel performing aerial surveys, Regular Army officers acting 
as instructors at encampments of the Organized Reserves and for instructors for 
National Guard encampments. The same act authorized $7 per diem for personnel 
rdered to participate in aerial surveys, such per diem payable for travel to and 
from the site of the survey. All other travel without troops was on a mileage 
basis at the rate of 8 cents per mile. The above act was amended by the act of 
June 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 680) to authorize $7 actual and necessary expenses, or $6 
per diem for travel without troops. The same provisions in connection with aerial 
surveys were retained at this time. Section 1 of the act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1461) authorized $8 actual and necessary expenses, or $6 per diem for travel by air. 
Section 12 of the act of June 16, 1942 authorized actual and necessary expenses 
at the rate of $7 per day or per diem allowances at the rate of $6 per day, with 
travel by air on the basis of $8 actual expenses or $6 per diem. Travel in connec- 
tion with aerial surveys was continued at $7 actual expenses, or $6 per diem. 
lhe act of June 26, 1943 (Public Law 92. 78th Cong.), by section 119, raised the 
per diem allowance to $7 beginning July 1, 1943. The Military Appropriation Act 
dated June 28, 1944 (Public Law 374, 78th Cong.) amended the act of April 28, 
1942 (56 Stat. 226) to provide for the first time the payment of per diem or actual 
expenses outside the United States. Prior to this time, all travel outside the 
United States was on an actual expense basis. Section 211 of the act of June 27, 
1944 (Public Law 358, 78th Cong.) extended the $7 per diem to fiscal year 1945. 
Section 203 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public Law 604, 78th Cong.) authorized 
an increase of actual and necessary expenses to $8 and an increase in the per diem 
allowance to $7. The provisions for travel by air and travel in connection with 
aerial surveys was continued as prescribed in the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. 
The Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802) authorized an increase in 
travel per diem allowances to $9 per day. Justification of this amount is appar- 
ently taken from the authorization of a $9 per diem rate in the case of civilian 
employees by the Travel Expense Act of 1949. No further increases in the 
military per diem rate have been authorized to the date of this writing. 
60282—_55———15 
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Joint TRAVEL REGULATIONS 
Travel of members of the uniformed services 


4205 AUTHORIZED 





PER DIEM RATES 


(Ch. 19) 


1. GENERAL. The per diem rates authorized in these 
the status of the member, in the performance of travel 
directed in the orders. 


regulations are based on 
and temporary duty, as 
2. MerHop or Computation. In computing the per diem allowances under 
parts D and E for members in a travel status, for any period of travel (other than 
round trips of 10 hours or less), the calendar day (midnight to midnight) will be 
the unit subdivided into 4 quarterly periods ending at 0600, 1200, 1800, and 2400 
hours. For fractional parts of day on the days of departure from, arrival at or 
return to a permanent duty station in connection with such travel status, one- 
fourth of the authorized per diem rate will be allowed for each quarter of the 
calendar day or fraction thereof during which a travel status exists, provided, that 
per diem shall not be allowed for an additional quarter of a calendar day if depa 

ture from or arrival at a duty station is exactly at 0600, 1200, 1800, or 2400. 
The total per diem allowance payable for any day shall not exceed $9. For the 
day of departure from, arrival at or return to permanent duty station, deductions 
from per diem shall be as follows: 

1. A deduction of one-fourth of the authorized per diem rate shall be made for 
Government quarters available to, or utilized by (whichever may be applicable, 
see par. 4451) officer and enlisted members in a travel status as of 2400 hours on 
day of departure from permanent duty station. In conjunction with a permanent 
change of station, such deduction shall also be made for the day of arrival at a 
new permanent station when Government quarters are available thereat; (effective 
July 15, 1954). 

2. A deduction of $1.50 shall be made for each Government meal (including 
box lunches) available to, or utilized by (whichever may be applicable, see par. 
4451) enlisted members while in a travel status (effective July 15, 1954). 

3. ALLOWANCES WHEN MEAL Tickets ARE IssuED. When a member elects 
to use meal tickets under the provisions of paragraph 2052-1, item 3, no per 
diem shall be allowable for the period for which the meal tickets are issued, ex- 
cept that when meals are not obtainable on meal tickets and it becomes necessary 
for a member to procure meals at own expense, he shall be entitled to a per diem 
allowance obtained by multiplying the number of meals required to be procured 
by $1.50, not to exceed 3 meals for each calendar day. When it becomes neces- 
sary for a member to procure quarters at own expense, the per diem shall be in- 
creased by $4.50 for each day quarters are required to be procured. While at 
temporary duty points, from 0001 on the day following the date of arrival to 
2400 on the day prior to the date of departure, the per diem rates provided by 
subparagraph 6 shall apply. 

4. Rounp Trips or 10 Hours or Less WirHtn 1 CaLtenpAR Day. No per 
diem allowance is authorized for a round trip performed entirely within a 10- 
hour period of the same calendar day. However, an enlisted person who is re- 
quired to procure meals at personal expense away from his permanent duty sta- 
tion will be reimbursed for such meals, not to exceed 2 meals, at the rate of $1.50 
for each meal. 

5. Time or DEPARTURE AND ARRIVAL. Dates and times of departure from 
and arrival at official station, and points at which temporary duty is performed 
must be shown on the travel voucher. The hours and dates of departure and 
return shown in the member’s itinerary shall be final and conclusive. 

6. Rates or Per Diem. The following rates of per diem are authorized for 
all travel and temporary duty as contemplated by this part. Except as pro- 
vided in subparagraph 2, the traveler’s status as of 2400 hours of each day will 
determine the rate to be paid for that day. 
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Table of per diem rates within the United States 


Officers | Enlisted 





For travel by all modes of trs ansportation (except as provided in item (1))-_. $9. 00 
For delays, see items (6) and (c) 
(1) For travel by commercial ‘vessel for 24 hours or more on the inland or 
coastal waters of the United States: 
(a) When the cost of passage excludes meals Tae 5. 00 15.00 
b) When the cost of passage includes meals . None None 
When meal tickets are issued under provisions of par. 2052-1, item 3: 
(a) Meals and quarters not required to be procured at personal 
expense during period of travel None 
(6) When meals and quarters required to be procured at personal 
expense, (see subpar. 3). 
For delays incident to travel and for temporary duty (except as provided under | 
subpars. (c) and (d)) (effective July 15, 1954 
(1) No Government quarters available or utilized (whichever may be appli- 
cable, see par. 4451): ! 
(a) For the first 30 days ?..-....-.....--- 
(b) For all additional days 
2) @overnment quarters av ailable or utilized (whichever m: ay be applicable, 
see par. 4451) ! i 
For members undergoing courses of instruction at an install: ation of the uniformed 
services or for periods of delay or temporary duty in connection with a perma- 
nent change of station while awaiting further assignment, transportation, or 
processing at ports of embarkation or debarkation, or processing centers oper- 
ated in conjunction therewith: 3 
(1) Government quarters and Government mess not available: 
(a) For the first 30 days ?_- 
(6) For all additional days barb igeakice 
2) Government quarters available—Government mess not available - - 
3) Government mess available—Government quarters not available. _- 
4) Government quarters and Government mess available (effective Sept. 2, 
1953) 
For temporary duty at activities or installations operated by Government con- 
tractors: 3 
1) Government quarters and Government mess not available: 
(a) For the first 30 days ? 00 
‘b) For all additional days.. ANS .00 
(2) Government quarters avails able—Government mess ‘not. available. 5. 00 
(3) Government mess available—Government quarters not available- .00 | 
(4) Government quarters and Government mess available 1. 65 


For the day of Cegertae from, arrival at, or return to permanent station ‘(see 
subpar. 2) } 


1 $9. 00 


None 


a 9.00 


1 Enlisted members in a travel status entitling them to - diem will not be required to pay for meals 


furnished from a Government mess (including box lunches). A deduction of $1.50 will be made from this 
per diem allowance for each Government meal available to, or utilized by (whichever may be applicable, 
see par. 4451) enlisted members. 

2 For the purpose of determining when each period of 30 days temporary duty at any one point begins 
and ends, the period will be computed to start at 0001 hours on the date following the date of arrival at a 
point of temporary duty and will end at 2400 hours on the 30th day. ‘Temporary duty at any one point” 

cumulative under the same order. It is likewise cumulative under a supplemental order issued by the 
original or other headquarters when travel status under the original and supplemental orders remain un- 
broken. Commanding officers will not order the return of members to their permanent stations and issue 
new orders directing them to return to the same point of temporary duty for the purpose of extending the 
period of 30 days for which maximum per diem is payable at any one point. In the case of blanket or 
repeated travel orders, each trip away from the member’s duty station will be considered as a trip under 
separate orders, provided return to the permanent station is not for the purpose of extending the period 
for which the maximum per diem is payable. 

’ The per diem rates contained in subparagraphs (¢) and (d) shall be applicable from the day after arrival 
at place of temporary duty or delay and will terminate at 2400 hours on the day prior to departure. The 
term ‘Government mess available’ means available for 3 meals during any 1day. When less than 3 meals 
are available to officer and enlisted members for any period that per diem is payable at rates contained in 
subparagraphs (¢) and (d), a deduction of $1.50 shall be made for each meal available. 


Note.—The Secretary of the Degemnen concerned may authorize no per diem or rates of per diem in 
lesser amounts than those indicated in this table, or may waive or extend the time limitation indicated in 
subparagraphs (6), (c), and (d) of this table, when the circumstances of the travel or duty to be performed 
so warrant and are peculiar to that particular Department. This authority may be delegated to a chief 


of an appropriate Bureau or Staff agency of the headquarters of the Department concerned, but may not 
be redelegated. 
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Civit1AN Per Diem Rates 
(Source: Department of Defense Directive No. 1420.1 of August 20, 1952) 


'riteria to be observed in establishing per diem allowances within the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia 


1. An allowance of $9 will be prescribed unless a lower rate is known to be 
appropriate. 

2. When lodging and/or meals are furnished without cost to an employee be- 
cause of his employment status, the authorized per diem allowance will be reduced 
by one-fifth for each meal and/or lodging furnished without charge to the individual 
(except during actual travel by common carrier within the continental United 
States and except as provided in pars. 4 and 5 below). When lodging and al! 
three meals during a complete calendar day are furnished without cost to an em- 
ployee because of his employment status, and when it is not necessary to reduce his 
per diem allowance for reasons other than this fact, an allowance of $9 will be 
prescribed and made subject to the above reduction. 

3. A maximum rate of $5 will be prescribed for a 1-day temporary duty assign- 
ment originating and terminating at the same official duty station within the 
same calendar day when commercial lodging facilities are not required. 

1. A maximum rate of $6 will be prescribed when quarters in a facility operated 
inder Government control or supervision are used by the employee even though 
a charge is paid out of personal funds. 

5. A maximum rate of $3 will be prescribed, in lieu of the one-fifth reduction 
in 2 above, when meals and quarters are furnished as a part of the purchase pric« 
of transportation by commercial vessel. 

6. Where it is known that prevailing commercial rates in the locality of tem- 
porary duty, or the exercise of reasonable care and prudence on the part of the 
employee on temporary duty would not require expenditure of the maximum 
per diem allowance, it will be mandatory to authorize a lower rate of per diem. 

7. Where the length of temporary duty at one place will exceed 2 months, 
consideration shall be given to change in official station, unless there is a basis 
for expecting the employee to return to his former duty station within a reasonable 
period of time after the expiration of the 2-month period. In those cases where 
change of official station is not found to be appropriate, the per diem allowance 
granted shall be reexamined and a determination made as to whether continuation 
of the existing rate is justified. 

8. In any case where the official directing the travel finds that the maximum 
rates prescribed in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 above are not adequate to cover allow- 
able costs of travel, he is authorized to establish a per diem rate in excess of such 
maximum rates, but not to exceed $9. In any such case the official directing the 
travel must be able to justify the per diem rate so established. 


APPENDIX B 
DistocaTion Costs 


Dislocation costs include only those items a prudent man would consider as 
ordinary, necessary and reimbursable as a direct cost of the move. 


PRETRAVEL——POSTTRAVEL 


1. Cost of food and lodging, dry cleaning, and laundry in excess of normal 
costs immediately prior to departure from the old station and immediately after 
arrival at the new station. 

2. Loss on abandonment of perishables. 

3. Loss on abandonment of unmarketable household equipment not com- 
pletely depreciated, of which shipment at Government expense would exceed 
actual value, however replacement will be required at new station. 

4. School tuition and other fees forfeited—and the purchase of school books, 
and supplies at new school, 

5. Loss on deposits and rent on old quarters. 

6. Charges for disconnecting and connecting utilities and appliances (washing 
machine, dryers, and cooking stoves) including plumbing and electrical extensions 
(automatic washers and 220-volt lines, ete., depending on age of house). 
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7. Additional domestic costs in leaving old quarters presentable and cleaning 
new quarters. 

8. Additional costs for clothing (for trip as well as climatic conditions). 

9. Accelerated depreciation of household goods due to moving, not recoverable 
by claims against Government, insurance or carriers. 

10. Telephone calls, advertisements and transportation costs in connection 
with the securing of new quarters. 

11. Adjusting and tuning of piano and television sets. 

12. Purchase of new auto tags, motor vehicle inspection and local wheel tax 
under certain conditions. 

13. The necessity of maintaining and replacing items of luggage and similar 
equipment in excess of that number required of a family under normal conditions 
who is not subject to frequent permanent change of stations. 


PCS Moves IN THE ARMY 


la. PCS moves in the Army are generated as the result of one of the following 
actions: 
(1) Entry on active duty. 
(2) Release from active duty. 
(3) Movement to and from overseas. 
(4) Schools of 20 weeks or more duration. 
(5) Needs of the military service. 

To a great extent, PCS moves resulting from the above listed actions are 
governed by rigid requirements connected with the day-to-day operation of the 
Army and are not subject to substantial reduction. In turn, these requirements 
are dictated to a considerable degree by the international situation and the 
missions assigned to the Army. 

b. The basic policy of the DA is to reduce the number of moves to an absolute 
minimum consistent with the fulfillment of the Army’s mission. Reducing the 
number of these moves is accomplished by increasing the period of time that 
individuals can remain at one location. This is referred to as stabilization of 
personnel. The following actions te increase the extent of stabilization of 
personnel have been taken: 

(1) Major commanders have been directed to give personal attention to the 
reduction of PCS transfers of all personnel within their assignment jurisdiction. 
Respective commanders are constantly reminded through the media of ARs, 
periodic meetings and other DA directives. 

(2) In September 1953 all RA enlisted personnel returning from an overses 
assignment were assured 18 months service in CONUS, and in January 1954 
enlisted personnel in top 3 grades with 20 years or more service were indefinite 
assignment in CONUS. 

(3) Since January 1952, CONUS Armies are being required to secure DA 
clearance prior to ordering intra-Army PCS travel of officers. This has served 
to prevent much unnecessary travel. 

(4) In April 1954 a policy was established that officers must complete a mini- 
mum of five-sixths of current tour before becoming available for school assign- 
ment. 

(5) Effective 6 August 1954 a procedure was established by which enlisted 
personnel in the top 3 grades in oversea commands have their CONUS assign- 
ments determined prior to their departure from overseas. Thus they move 
directly from the port to their duty station. 

ce. The stabilization of personnel is under constant study and it is considered 
that, consistent with the Army’s oversea requirements, maximum stabilization 
has been effected. Any substantial increase in CONUS stabilization will ad- 
versely affect personnel support of oversea theaters. 

d. Newly commissioned ROTC lieutenants upon graduation from basic branch 
course are assigned to either a CONUS or oversea command for the duration of 
their obligated tour. 

e. Foreign Service Tours are subject to constant review to determine whether 
or not living standards and morale conditions present in an area will permit ex- 
tension of the present tour. 

2a. In accordance with paragraph 2b. memo your office, dated 19 January 
1955, the following information is furnished: s 

(1) Attached is a list of world-wide foreign service tours which apply to all 
Army personnel serving overseas, except those individuals serving in military 
attaché positions. 
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(2) There are many complex and interrelated factors involved in the estat 
lishment of oversea tours. Among these factors are the following: 

(a) Basic Policy With Respect to Foreign Service. 

1. The basic policy of the DA is to equalize oversea service in desirable and 
undesirable areas, consistent with the accomplishment of its assigned missions 
and the availability of the personnel resources necessary to those missions. In 
the interest of economy and maximum utilization of personnel, the Army attempts 
to secure the maximum possible length of service from individuals in oversea 
areas, consistent with the limitations imposed by local conditions and other 
operational requirements. 

(b) Personnel Ceilings. 

1. Oversea tours in desirable areas are generally established at the maximum 
length (with due consideration for the health, morale, and career development 
of the individuals concerned) in order to reduce the requirements for personne! 
in pipeline status to support rotation. Any reduction in relatively long tours in 
areas having a heavy military population, for example, a reduction from 36 to 24 
months in Europe, would require additional personnel in pipeline status to sup- 
port the more frequent turnover. Too frequent turnover is detrimental to the 
operational effectiveness of any unit. It is necessary that a balance be sought 
between the opposing factors of individual morale, health and career development 
and the operational effectiveness of the unit. 

(c) Local Conditions. Such considerations as climate, availability of ade- 
quate housing, health conditions, and availability of suitable food have great 
bearing on the length of oversea tours. 


Foreign Service Tours 


| ism. tee 
Without | With || Without | With 
Country or area | depend- | depend- || Country or area depend- = depend- 


ents 


ents ents ents 





Alaska-_-_.. sol 4 24 \| 
Alaskan Peninsula. ‘ 24 | Greece (isolated areas) -- 
Aleutian chain west 1} Caend he 

162d meridian ‘ 24 || Guadalcanal 
at : 24 || Guam_. 
Whittier __ : ' 24 || Guatemala_.-_-.___.-- 

Austria Aas <b catee 36 36 || Hawaiian Islands__. 

Azores wee anaes S 24 || Honduras._._.- 

Bolivia ee pinta | 24 || Iceland__- 

Brazil _- esas b 36 || India (Kasmir) _. 

British Isles- , 36 | 36 || Indochina_- 

Canada (interchange group 36 | YB eee epee se 
Baffin Island - 2 | 24 Stationed outside 
Fort Churchill, Mani- 

toba___- 24 || Liberia_- 
Labrador 24 || Libya ( T ripoli). 
Newfoundland (less ‘iso- || Nicaragua 

lated detachments) f Panama... 
Isolated detachments and || Palestine _-_- 

all stations above Arc- Paraguay _..-.-- 

tic Circle. ae | 

Chile ; 3 | 6 || Philippines... 

Colombia... iow Lill 36 || Puerto Rico 

Costa Rica.......... 5 | || Ryukyus area. 

Cuba Cee oS 6 || Saudi Arabia (Dharan) .. 

Ecuador _____- i 24 | || SHAPE 

Egypt_. : 5 36 |) Thailand.--....--... 

Eniwetok Atoll ‘ ! 

E] Salvador. _. oa ¢ 36 | 36 || Turkey........ 

Eritrea (Asmara) Sean) 30 | 4 E ormere Europe -_. 

Formosa : 8. European Command.._--| 

French Morocco... -- 


Goose Bay -| || Yugoslavia 


| 
| 


wNNNNS 
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1 Suspended. 
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Far East Command foreign service tours 


Tours for personnel assigned to Far East Command are based on time spent in 
the areas as indicated. Tours are in calendar months in the area after arrival. 


i 
| Korea Okinawa Japan 


All personnel. . . 

Pers sonnel accompanie sd or joined by -depende nts and male pe rsonnel | 
without dependents or 12 months after arrival of dependents, 
whichever is greater . - . . 

Male pe srsonnel whose dependents do not join them 

Fen sle military personnel without dependents and those whose 
dependents do not join them-. 


16 |... 


Subject : Permanent Changes of Station 

1. There are numerous factors affecting the permanent changes of station of 
‘any personnel. In general these are: 

. Worldwide deployment which creates an imbalance in available distribu- 
tion as between the Continental United States and oversea theatres. 

b. Variations in lengths of oversea tours, which vary from 16 months in Korea 
to 36 months in more desirable locations. These tours are prescribed by AR 
660-175. Differences in those tours are prompted primarily by morale reasons. 
Tours are constantly being reviewed and revised. 

c. Receiving, schooling, assigning and relieving all officer graduates of ROTC. 
Under provisions of the Military Training and Service Act these officers have 
been required to serve on active duty for two years. This requirement was not 
based upon active Army needs and created a churning action, as about 19,000 
such officers entered and left the Service annually. 

d. The induction, receiving, training and assignment of inductees. These 
individuals may move three to four times in the course of their first year of 
service. 

1. From induction station to reception center. 

2. From reception center to Training Center for basic training. 
3. From basic training to schools (part). 

4. From advanced individual training or schools to units. 
Up to this point the inductee and regular Army enlistee move the same number 
of times. Since, for example, a total of 240,000 inductees and new enlistments 
are programmed for fiscal year 1956, this greatly distorts the Army PCS picture 
as it pertains to the career soldier. It should also be noted that movements of 
dependents and household goods are not involved in these moves. 

e. Requirements, particularly for officers, outside the Department of the 
Army itself, also have an effect. This requirement is constant, and involves 
approximately 6,100 officers at all times. 

f. Inbalances by grades within branches, which cause certain individuals to 


move more frequently than others to meet specific requirements for certain 
grades and skills. 


o 


g. Stabilization. There are various categories of activities in which individ- 
uals are stabilized ; in the case of officers, this is usually for three years. There 
are now approximately 12,000 officers in stabilized assignments. There are 40,000 
enlisted personnel in stabilized assignments. This means that requirements, par- 
ticularly for overseas theatres, force personnel not so protected to move more 
frequently. 

h. Changes in authorized ceilings and in commitments produced over 40 
changes to the Army’s personnel program between 1950 and the close of fiscal 
year 1954. As a result it is impossible to conduct personnel planning on a long 
range stable basis with any assurance that we can adhere to any program that 
we may devise. 

i. Considerations of career development, utilization, and necessary schooling. 

j. Detailed breakout of these and other reasons for PCS is at Tab A. 

2. A Personnel Survey of the Army, by type of personnel and component, based 
upon a 5% sampling expanded to Army command strength to show total PCS in 
these categories is at Tab B. This covers a 12 months’ period ending 30 June 1954. 

5. This survey indicates the following equivalents: 

a. One move each 11 months on an overall basis. 

b. One move each 14-15 months for the total of all male commissioned officers. 
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ae 
d. 


eS. 


One move each 15-16 months for Regular Army male commissioned officers. 
One move each 14-15 months for all other male commissioned officers. 
One move each 18 months for the total of all male warrant officers. 

f. One move each 15-16 months for Regular Army male warrant officers, 

g. One move each 18 months for other than Regular Army male 
officers. 

h. One move each 11-14 months for the total enlisted men in the g 
M/Segt, SFC, Sgt and Corporal with more than 7 years’ service. 

i. One move each 9 to 10 months for the total enlisted men in the grades of 
Corporal (less than 7 years service), PFC, Pvt Gr. 2 and Pvt Gr. 1. 

j. One move each 13 to 14 months for Regular Army enlisted men in the 
grades of M/Sgt, SFC, Sgt and Corporal with more than 7 years service. 

k. One move each 9 to 10 months for Regular Army enlisted man in the grades 
of Corporal (less than 7 years service), PFC, Pvt Gr. 2, and Pvt Gr. 1. 

4. This survey indicates that of the total male commissioned officers on duty 
as of 30 June 1954, an estimated 39% did 1 not move during the fiscal year ending 
on that date, and that an additional 45% moved only once. (Attention is in- 
vited to the fact that in the total of officers on duty as of that date are some 20,000 
who came on duty during the fiscal year and did not have a full year of service) 
Again, with reference to the survey it will be noted that among Regular officers 
45% did not move, and that 86% either did not move or moved only once. 
48% of total male warrant officers did not move, and 41% moved once. Of the 
total enlisted men of the top three grades, and Corporals with more than seven 


years service, 43% did not move and 79% either did not move at all, or moved 
once, 


warrant 


grade Ss of 


5. Obviously, those individuals who change station two or more times in the 
course of a year contribute heavily to total Army PCS. Actions have been taken 
to reduce the number of these cases, but the constant flow in and out of the 
Army of inductees and two year obligated service officers will continue to distort 
the picture. 


6. The Army’s male enlisted strength is now composed of 54% selective service 


personnel, 44% Regular Army, 1% National Guard, and 1% Reserve. Selective 
service personnel and newly enlisted men move most frequently. Longer service 
personnel, as previously indicated, average about 14 months between moves. 


7. Of the Army's total male commissioned officer strength on 30 July 1954, 
24% is Regular Army and 76% is other than Regular Army. We have been 
receiving, and losing, approximately 19,000 other than RA officers annually on 
two year tours of duty. Until the spring of 1954 these officers frequently had 
two PCS’ in their first year of service. They went to a branch service school 
on TDY and then to a unit, thereafter possibly going overseas. Now they go to 
the branch service school on TDY enroute to a unit in the ZI or overseas. If 
these officers were considered to average 1% moves per year, and their total 
were deducted from the total male commissioned officer strength, tours for all 
remaining officers would average better than 1% years between changes of station. 
Actually, obligated service officers of Armor, Artillery and Infantry frequently 
moved more often than this during the period of the Korean War, and in fact 
until recently, since the impact of Korea has had a continuing effect upon De- 
partment of the Army assignment agencies which is only now disappearing We 
believe, therefore, that if we exclude category II personnel (short term active 
duty officers), our average tours for officers between PCS’ are now between 18 
and 22 months. 

8. It should perhaps be noted that the Army is now assuring enlisted personnel 
18 months in the United States between oversea tours. Officers are assured at 
least 1 year, and dependent upon oversea requirements, which vary widely by 
branch and grade, officers can now expect a minimum of 14 months—to the ex- 
treme of 8 or more years for colonels, AGC. These people are not moved 
arbitrarily, but principally to meet oversea requirements, to attend schools, and, 
with particular application to officers, in the interest of career development. 

9. In any case, effort is being made to afford greater stability. The following 
actions are noted in this connection : 

a. Enlisted men with over 20 years service are not vulnerable for oversea 
service unless they volunteer. 

b. Requirement of completion of 5/6 of an oversea or stabilized tour by an 
— er before he can be transferred to attend a school. 
3-year utilization tours following civilian and some military schooling. 


a. Stabilization of assignment in various activities for periods of 2 and 3 
years. 
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ee 


e. Institution of practice whereby newly commissioned officers on completion 
f branch schooling go directly to a unit in the ZI or overseas, eliminating old 


practice of unit assignment in the ZI with possible later assignment overseas. 
The unit rotation plan. 


10. In summary, the Army’s administration is decentralized, with periodic 
inspections being conducted to insure effectiveness and efficiency. Administra- 
tion is difficult when hot and cold wars flare up and die down again. World 
tensions dictate that the Army must be maintained in a high degree of readiness, 
which increases travel and PCS requirements. These are factors which lie 


outside the jurisdiction of the Army itself and to which it must accommodate its 
personnel actions. 


OTHER THAN REGULAR ARMY MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Total moves Number . a - 
persona personnel 


38 
46 
1ore - -- -- - —— 
roximate total known moves 12-month period - 
other than Regular Army male commissioned officer strength (or 1 
ve per 1.2 years (14 to 15 months))__ 


TOTAL MALE WARRANT OFFICERS 


pproximate total known moves in 12-month period__-__. 
tal male warrant officers (or 1 move per 1.5 years (18 months) 


REGULAR ARMY MALE WARRANT OFFICERS 


more 
roximate total known moves in 12-month per iod 4 


| Regular Army male warrant officers (or 1 move per 12 years (15 5 to 16 
onthe 


enewens , 422 


OTHER THAN REGULAR ARMY MALE WARRANT OFFICERS 


pproximate tots 11 known moves in 12- month pe riod 
tal other than Regular Army male warrant officers (or 1 move per 1.5 years 


18 months)) - aS 10, 251 


TOTAL ENLISTED MEN—GROUP A* 


{Master sergeant, sergeant Ist class, and corporal with 7 or more years’ service] 





Number of | Percent of 


| total 
personnel | personnel 


Total moves 


000 | 
, 000 
‘ ‘arciaa , 000 
- _ oo . pie ioe — , 000 | 
more 5, 000 
, 000 | 
, 449 


| 
! 
| 4 184, 000 | 


‘oximate total known moves in 12-month period 
il enlisted group A* (or 1 move per 1.1 years (13 to 14 months))- 
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TOTAL ENLISTED MEN—GROUP B* 


{Corporal, less than 7 years, private Ist class, private grade 2, private grade 1] 


184, 000 

390, 000 

163, 000 

69, 000 

co doen 25, 000 

5 or more 14, 000 
Approximate total known moves in 12-month period 111, 000 


Total, enlisted men, group B* (or average of 1 move per 0.8 year (9 to 10 
months)) c ; ae Se ~ 





REGULAR ARMY ENLISTED MEN—GROUP A* 





{Master sergeant, sergeant Ist class, sergeant, and Corporal with 7 or more years’ service] 


123, 000 

100, 000 
34, 000 
14, 000 
5, 000 


5 or more ‘ meldaed 4, 000 | 
ope ate total known moves in 12-month period ‘ 252, 000 —— : 


rotal Regular Army, enlisted men, group A* (or average ‘of 1 move per 1.1 
year (13 to 14 months)) ; 7 





REGULAR ARMY ENLISTED MEN—GROUP B* 


{Corporal, less than 7 years, private Ist class, private grade 2, private grade 1) 


56,000 | 
96, 000 | 
45, 000 
21, 000 
5 or more 
Approximate total known moves in 12-month period 


Total Reguiar Army enlisted men Lap B* (or average of 1 move per 0.8 
years (9 to 10 months)) 


DETAILED BREAKDOWN OF REASONS FOR PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


(Primary Applicable to Officers, but also applicable to Enlisted Personnel) 


. To Overseas Assignment 
2. Return from Overseas Assignment 
3. To Attend School on PCS 

. Relief from Attending School on PCS 
5. To Medical Holding Detachment 

. Relief from Medical Holding Detachment 

. Initial Assignment—Entry on Active Military Service 

§. Filler or Cadre for Newly Activated Unit 

. Surplus due to Inactivation or Reorganization of Unit 

. PCS for Separation 

. Compassionate Assignment 
2. Key Assignment 
3. Fill ZI Requisition 

. Unit PCS 
5. Special or Professional Qualifications 

>. Detail or Relief from Detail 

. Transfer of Basic Branch 

. Volunteer Airborne Assignment 

. P. L. 581, 8ist Congress (Manchu Act) 

. Not POR Qualified 

. General Courts Martial 

. Not Suited for Position 
3. Position Abolished 

. Intern Medical Program 
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Tas B 
Istimated number POS during previous 12 months as of June 30, 1954 


{Based upon “Personnel Survey of the Army” (5% sampling) expanded to Army command strength] 


TOTAL ALL PERSONNEL 


Number of | Percent of 


| personnel scl 


Total moves 


417,000 
597, 000 | 
230, 000 | 
94, 000 | 
33, 000 | 
5 or more ool 19, 000 | 
Approximate total known moves in 12-month period - - , 585, 000 | 


Total strength or average of 1 move per 0.9 year, or 1 move each 11 months-__| , 389, 964 





TOTAL MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 





‘ or more 
\ pproximate total known moves in 12- month period | 
Total male commissioned officers (or average of 1 move per male commis- 
sioned officer each 1.2 years (14 to 15 months)) 











11, 000 
10, 000 | 


3, 000 | 
3 or more. 1,000 


Appeemate total known moves in 12-month period ---_..-.-. 20, 000 
Total RA male commissioned officers or 1 move per 1.3 years (i 5 to 16: months) | 3 25, 737 


Arr Force 


Summary of dislocation survey 


(Costs are in addition to any reimbursable expenses] 


| 

. Number High cost Low cost A verage - 
Gre 4 " d 
trade surveyed | per grade | per grade cost BAQ 


10 $903. 00 $130. 00 $426. 85 $136. 80 
Lieutenant colonel 20 627.00 | 56. 50 322. 136. 80 
Major. ‘ : 66 546. 50 | 60. 00 292. 6 119. 70 
a cat teceeetie anaes ate ore 103 562. 02 | 70. 74 260. 102. 60 
SSD TSI ee es 67 | 557. 00 31. 00 193. 94. 20 
2d lieutenant ie 39 321. 50 29. 25 171. 85. 50 
Warrant officer 4 12 465. 90 | 42. 205. 56 | 94. 20 
Master sergeant 124 | 787. 00 43. 231. 2! 7. 10+ 2 96. 90 
Technical sergeant........-............] 106 659. 89 3. 200. 9 77. 10+- 2 96. 90 
Stall suibattsctansavioncece 89 572. 00 | 29. 50 | 137.55 | ' 77. 104-? 96. 90 


! 1 or 2 dependents. 

2 Over 2 dependents. 

Note 1.—Exceptionally high costs were partially attributable to loss of valuables during move or forced 
sale of items because of move. 

NoTE 2.—Exceptionally low costs were attributable to the fact that: (a) Airmen and dependents lived 
with relatives during transition period; (6) Government quarters were immediately available at new station. 


Source: Capt. F. W. Schlansker, AFPDP, X 75596. 
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BACKUP FOR DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE 


Headquarters, USAF, conducted a survey of 636 officers and airmen who 
completed a PCS within the past 120 days. The purpose of this survey was to 
identify the specific items that make up dislocation expense and to derive an aver- 
age out-of-pocket expense for each move which is not covered by some form of 
reimbursement. 

Listed below are specific items associated with a change of station which are 
not presently reimbursable. A representative cost for each item is shown. The 
items listed in group I were listed by a majority of the people surveyed. The items 
in group II were listed infrequently but are illustrative of the costs that occasion- 
ally occur as a result of a change in station. 


Group I 


(a) Loss on perishable food and abandoned at old station $25. 
(b) Loss on school tuition paid in advance and not refundable__ $12. 50— 50. 
Fee for connecting telephone 3. 
Installation of TV antenna__-_ 20. 
Cleaning expense for clothing soiled in trainsit __ - 15. 
Excess cost of feeding member and family during the trans- 
tion period. (Note: We considered eating in restaurants 
as an abnormal expense but persons surveyed were re- 
quired to deduct their normal food costs when living at 
home from the cost of food in restaurants.) 1 27. 200. | 
Excess cost of temporary lodgings during transition period. 
(Note: Living in hotels, motels, and hotel-type apartments 
was considered abnormal expense. When this item was 
listed, however, persons surveyed were required to deduct 
BAQ for the same period and report the difference as dis- 
location expense.) rae 220. 
Fee for connecting gas and water meter at new residence - 22. 


Expense of ee. and transportation while house- 
hunting 25 


av. 
Furniture rental while aw waiting arrival ‘of furniture 22. 
Insurance on furniture_ __ ~~ 15. 


Service fee for connecting automatic w ashing machine___. 10.00— 25 


oo. 


Group II 


Damage to household goods caused by move. (Note: Major 
damage or total loss would be recoverable under claims 
procedure. Here, we are discussing exceptional wear and 
tear caused by moving which cannot be claimed as speci- 
fic damage.) - _ _- 

Cooking and eating ute nsils purchased while awaiting arrival 
of household goods 

Cost of transporting house trailer 

Paying rental on 2 houses at the same time, extra rent only Si 

ental loss on broken lease 

New drapes and window curtains-----~-_-- 

Fee for cleaning apartment 

Transportation cost to send dependents to live with pare nts 
because housing was not immediately available at new 
station 

Costs to convert applicances to conform to different volt- 
ages, natural gas to bottle gas, etc__- Sebi ba tal cele ice de 

Pure hase of new enone for children to conform to change 
from tropical to cold temperate climate 

House flowers which transit company would not transport 
and repurchased at present residence 

Cleaning expense for furniture which had been in storage - - 

Medical expense en route, no military facilities_ 

(0) Forced sale of contents of deep freeze, difference between 

purchase price and results of sale 

1 Average $120. 

2 Average about $110. 
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Group II—Continued 


Expense of driving children to school while awaiting quarters 
20 miles per day for 36 days at 6 cents per mile___- 
Hiring truck to move from temporary to permanent housing_ 
Loss from changing to electric stove from gas stove because 
of nonavailability of gas_ . ‘ : 
Long distance phone call to complete housing arrange- 
ments oe ae . 
Extra expense of maintaining 2 separate residences for 1 
month. .- 
Insurance for house trailer while in transit aes ; 
Complete renovation of house in Touloun, France, to make 
it livable: 
Painting___- ; ; ered .-~ $70 
Ceiling plastere d teens. & 25 
Installation of electric outlets ___- 3 . 20 
Purchase and installation of stove-__- - ; 82 
Purchase and installation of hot water heater ___ 40 
Total _ 5 ara roti ata > as 
Abandonment of paints, varnishes, shellac, etc., used in 
hobby of woodworking. These could not be — via 
commercial transportation . 
Extra trip back to old station to pick up family. (Note: 
Could not move family simultaneously with member 
because of lack of housing.) ___ - sae 
Monthly charge for storage of household goods which 
cannot be used in present house ie 
z) Value of coal and coke abandoned at old residence : 
i-1) Parcel post and express fees to ship basic items ahead of 
family move___- 
b-1) Loss of prepaid road tax in E ngland_. ‘ 
c-1) Loss of prepaid auto insurance in England (not valid in 
United States) 


APPENDIX C 


Midshipman and cadet increase proposal 


| 


Item | Present 


otal present pay, 47 months, at $81.12, of cadet or midshipman service-_--- $3 
Total proposed pay, 47 months, at $111.15, of cadet or midshipman service- 


Less: Estimated expenses, 47 months: 
Authorized extracurricular activities expenditures, at $3.44, average 
per month. ie 
Pay saved to permit taking authorized leave at $12 per month_- 
Required uniforms, books, drawing materials, personal services (barbe r, 
cobbler, tailor), laundry, income tax withheld; monthly average— 
present, $53.80; proposed, $58.80: 


Proposed, $2,763.60; present 2, 


‘ash allowance for personal requirements, recreation, movies, sodas, 
contributions to church and charities, newspapers and magazines, at 
$8.10 per month_ 

‘adet and midshipman store credit for purchase of replace ment uni- 
forms, underwear, toilet articles, stationery, shoe polish, ete., at $9.72 
per month __.___ : : ; 


Total. ke ‘i eadinde 4 pation 4 


Deficiency under present conditions--_..-_...-.- 


Net available under proposed pay scale for necessary expenses during 
interim between graduation and receipt of Ist active-duty pay- 
Listed below are examples of approximate probable expenditures of net 
savings fund noted above: 

30 days’ subsistence and quarters. -- 

Transportation Seine 

Uniform. 

Civilian clothing ‘ 

Sundries and miscellaneous..-.- 








x 


, 812. 64 


564. 00 


528. 60 | 


380. 70 


456. 84 | 


091. 82 | 


Proposed 


4, 326. 82 


897. 23 


150. 00 
140. 00 
325. 00 
125. 00 
157. 23 





